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PREFACE. 


Tue use of the orations of Lysias with different 
classes during the past thirteen years has more than 
confirmed my first impression of their great value in 
a course of Greek instruction. An edition of the ora- 
tions contained in this volume was completed two years 
ago last winter, but the manuscript was destroyed while 
on its way to the printer by the burning of an express- 
car. It had been begun at the suggestion of the late 
Professor Hadley, and a portion of the work had received 
the benefit of his critical revision, —one of the last of 
those unheralded services which that noble-hearted 
scholar, too humble and too great to covet fame, and 
setting all too low an estimate on his exhaustless stores 
of learning, was ever so generously rendering on every 
hand. The completion of my task for the second time 
—fulfilling but tardily the promise made to the pub- 
lishers — has been delayed until the present by other 
imperative duties. 

The work is especially designed as a reading-book in 
Attic prose, to follow the Axabasis. The fitness of 
Lysias’ orations for this purpose will be better under- 
stood from the account given in the Introductory Sketch. 
In preparing the Notes it has been my chief aim to guide — 
the student to a reasoned translation. It seems hardly 
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to be questioned that the value of translation as a mental 
discipline will depend mainly on the student’s being able 
to give an intelligent account of his work, — to furnish 
not only the correct rendering, but the reasons for it. I 
have therefore made numerous grammatical references, 
particularly in the notes on the twelfth and the thirteenth 
orations, and on the twenty-second. The latter oration, 
and the narrative portions of the two former, will be 
found the most suitable for the use of younger classes. 
Advanced classes may profitably read the twelfth and 
thirteenth entire, not only for their historical value, but 
as specimens of argumentative composition in the foren- 
sic branch. 

Some references have been made to larger grammars, 
and to works not accessible to the majority of students. 
Those teachers who read beyond their text-books will not 
object to these, nor to the occasional mention of parallel 
passages in orations not found in this volume. 

Matters of fact and history have been explained to 
some extent, but not, it is believed, at so great a length 
as to interfere with the main purpose of the Notes. The 
Classical Dictionary and the Dictionary of Antiquities 
have been constantly referred to, and their use by the 
student is taken for granted throughout. 

The text adopted is that of Scheibe (Teubner’s edi- 
tion). The few instances in which I have departed from 
it, in language or punctuation, are mentioned in’ the 
Notes. As regards the division of syllables, I have fol- 
lowed the rule of dividing compound words into the ele- 
ments out of which they are formed; e. g. rodepu-dpxe, rap- 
civ. This method has reason as well as the authority 
of Curtius and many other modern grammarians in its 
favor. 
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Use has been made of all the best authorities to which 
I could procure access. Of the most service have been 
Reiske (the fifth and sixth volumes of his Ovatorum Gre- 
corum, Lipsi@, 1772); Rauchenstein (Ausgewdhlte Reden 
des Lysias, Sechste verbesserte Auflage) ;, and Frohberger, 
(Ausgewahlte Reden des Lysias, both the larger work in 
three volumes, and the abridged edition, which appeared 
last year). Frohberger’s annotations, especially, have 
been a constant and indispensable help. Other com- 
mentators are mentioned in the Notes. | 

The elucidation of the chronology and history of the . 
events referred to in the twelfth and thirteenth orations 
has been greatly aided by Scheibe’s Die oligarchische 


_ Umwalzung zu Athen am Ende des peloponnesischen Krie- 


ges; Leipzig, 1841. The principal historical references 
in the notes are to the histories of Grote and Curtius. 

In the preparation of the introductions, among other 
authorities, I have found of great value Friedrich Blass’s 
Attische Beredsamkett. While rewriting my Introduc- 
tory Sketch Professor R. C. Jebb’s two volumes on the 
Attic Orators from Antiphon to Is@os came to hand, 
bringing much fresh and stimulating suggestion. I am 
glad to call the attention of any who may read these 
pages to that work as one of the most useful contri- 
butions to the history of Greek literature that English 
scholarship has for many years produced. An interesting 
monograph on the style of Lysias is Des Caractéeres de 
L’Atticisme dans l’ Eloquence de Lysias, by Jules Girard, 
Paris, 1854. 

My thanks are due Professor J. R. Boise, of the Uni- 


- versity of Chicago, for various timely suggestions. For 


information on certain legal technicalities and points of 
contrast between the ancient and modern codes, I am 
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indebted to Samuel J. Thompson, Esq., of Cincinnati, a 
gentleman who in spite of the demands of an exacting 
profession has kept fresh his interest in classical studies 
and the problems of the higher education. Especially 
do I desire to make full acknowledgment of the help I 
have received from my colleague in instruction, Mr. 
Charles Chandler. He has aided me in the revision of 
the larger part of the manuscript, and also in the proof- 
reading. His accurate scholarship, combined with rare 
taste and judgment, has made his heartily rendered 
assistance of very great value, adding not a little to the 
service which I trust this book may render to classical 
students and the cause of sound learning. 


GRANVILLE, OHIO, April 26, 1876. 
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INTRODUCTORY SKETCH 


OF 


LYSIAS: AND HIS WRITINGS. 


I. THE LIFE OF LYSIAS. 


LysIAS, a native, though not a citizen of Athens, was a Sicilian 
Greek by descent, a son of Cephalus of Syracuse. The year 
of his birth is altogether uncertain. In the “Lives of the Ten 
Orators,” a work formerly attributed to Plutarch, 459 B. c. is the 
date assigned, but there are reasons for believing it to be merely an 
_ unfounded inference on the part of the writer. The year 444 B. C. 
is the date fixed upon by K. F. Hermann after an exhaustive inves- 
tigation of the chronology of the subject, and the greater number 
of modern critics are inclined to adopt his view. Others, as Wester- 
mann, fix the year so late as 432. Rauchenstein, and more recently 
Jebb, lean to the ancient opinion. On the whole, the correctness of 
the year 444 as an approximate date is strongly favored by the fact 
that it best explains the few historical statements that have come 
down to us concerning Lysias and his father, and the relation in 
which they stood to their contemporaries. It is known that he lived 
to the age of eighty, — from 444 to 364, if the date here assumed be 
the true one. 

Cephalus, the father, was a man of wealth and culture who had 
been induced by Pericles to take up his residence in Athens. There 
four children were born to him, — three sons, Polemarchus, Lysias, 
and Euthydemus, and one daughter. His dwelling in the Piraeus 
was the abode of hospitality ; Socrates and his friends often met at 
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the table of the genial old man. There Plato has laid the opening 
scene of the greatest of his works, the Republic, and Cephalus is 
honored with a worthy part in the conversation. In this home of 
luxury, culture, and rare discourse, Lysias remained till his fifteenth 
year, enjoying along with the youth of the most distinguished fam- 
ilies the best education that Athens could afford. 

The next seventeen or eighteen years were passed in Thurii, a 
flourishing Greek colony of Lower Italy, whither he had gone with 
his brother Polemarchus after their father’s death. Of the extent 
and character of their business operations in that city we are not 
informed. Lysias gave himself chiefly to learned pursuits, his stud- 
ies taking a rhetorical direction under Tisias, the famous rhetor of 
Syracuse. Rhetoric, the art of discourse, then embraced a wide 
range of topics; with the Sicilians it was, in a special sense, the art 
of beautiful diction (edéreca). The studies comprehended under the 
name of rhetoric formed no small part of the intellectual movement 
of the age. Lysias threw himself with ardor into these studies, and 
soon became a proficient in the highly artificial and ornate style of 
the school in which he was trained. If we were to judge solely 
from Plato’s representations in the Phzedrus, his earlier productions 
must have displayed the defects quite as strikingly as the merits 
of this school. But the grounds are slender for taking the com- 
position given in that dialogue as a specimen of the art of Lysias. 
It is more than likely that Plato’s contempt for the sham rhetoric 
that filled the ears of the multitude with sounding phrases led him 
to do injustice to Lysias, who was reputed at the time of the com- 
position of that dialogue to be the leading rhetor in Athens, and 
was therefore in Plato’s view one of the chief promoters of a demor- 
alizing tendency in literature and education. 

The overthrow of the Athenian party in Thurii, after the destruc- 
tion of the Sicilian Expedition, brought the two brothers back to 
Athens. This was in 411. Their lives seem hitherto to have been 
led in close intimacy, and they now continued their partnership, 
carrying on a large shield manufactory which employed a hundred 
and twenty slaves. It stood adjoining the residence of Lysias, in 
the Pirzeus. Polemarchus resided in the upper city. They also 
had real estate in Athens (three dwelling-houses are mentioned in 
the Oration Against Eratosthenes), funds that had been invested 
abroad, besides (in the year 404) a large sum of gold and silver coin 
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kept in Lysias’s own house. But business was not allowed to ab- 
sorb their attention. We find Lysias soon taking rank as the fore- 
most rhetorician and speech-composer (Acyoyyados) in the city. It 
was a profession exposed to a certain degree of unpopularity, be- 
cause, among other reasons, it was with many a money-making 
employment. In Lysias’s case, however, it was during this period 
merely the employment of his scholarly leisure, being indeed about 
the only avenue to distinction open to a foreigner of his tastes 
and inclinations. 

How his prospects were changed by the Year of Anarchy, how 
his brother was seized for summary execution by the tyrants, and 
all their property within reach confiscated, while he himself barely 
escaped by secret flight, — is best learned from the orator’s own 
account in the Oration Against Eratosthenes. During the exile he 
proved his attachment to his native city, and his devotion to the 
cause of freedom. He rendered various services to the exiled 
democrats, and it is especially mentioned that he furnished to 
Thrasybulus while at Phyle two thousand drachmas, two hundred 
shields, and a reinforcement of three hundred hired troops. His 
services were not forgotten by Thrasybulus after the restoration; 
a decree was passed admitting him to full citizenship. But imme- 
diately afterwards, on account of some technical irregularity, it was 
reconsidered and rejected as illegal at the instance of a jealous 
opponent of Thrasybulus. Lysias remained therefore in his pre- 
vious status as an igoreAns, a resident possessed of special civic 
privileges, but without suffrage or eligibility to office. 

The year of exile over, he set himself first of all, after the re— 


establishment of the old order of government, to bring to justice the — 


man most directly concerned in the murder of his brother. This 
was Eratosthenes, who was still in the city. It was a custom of 
ancient sanction that the nearest kinsmen of a murdered man should 
be his avengers, taking the necessary legal measures to secure the 
conviction and execution of the murderer. In order to accomplish 
this Lysias would be obliged to appear in person before a court of 
Athenian citizens, and that at a time when it was peculiarly difficult 
to gain an impartial hearing. Party spirit was never more rife; 
the civil war was over, but its clashing feuds and passions remained. 
For such business as was now in hand the training that Lysias had 
received was not the best. In an Athenian dicastery, and above 
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all at a time like this, the studied elegances and the well-turned 
phrases and periods of the Sicilian manner were ineffective weap- 


ons. The contests in the courts were like hand-to-hand fights, — 


where every moment counted, and each stroke must be made to tell. 
In many classes of actions the law restricted each speaker to a cer- 
tain time. There were also other more or less distinctly defined 
traditionary requirements as to the topics, the classes of arguments 
and their order, and the methods of appeal, while at the same time 


it was necessary to meet the demand of an Athenian audience for | 


artistic excellence. But how well Lysias discerned the exigencies 
of the occasion as he prepared himself for this celebrated prosecu- 
tion, and how he so mastered the situation, as, if not to gain his 
case, yet to create a new style of forensic oratory, and thereby, as 
Otfried Miiller declares, to inaugurate a new era in the history of 
Attic prose, — this is to be learned from the Oration 4 gainst Eratos- 
thenes, the first given in this volume. It is historically the begin- 
ning of the school of oratory that reached its most perfect develop- 
ment in Demosthenes. From the time of this oration a new style 
of discourse began to be heard from the Athenian bema, —an elo- 
quence founded on nature and truth, but aiming at ideal excellence 
under the conscious guidance of art. 

Whether he obtained a verdict, we are not informed. But from 
that day he was the first advocate in Athens, the recognized master 


in forensic oratory. The courts during the years immediately fol- — 


lowing were crowded with cases. It was difficult for the most 
peaceably inclined to avoid litigation. In the humorous complaint 
that Lysias puts into the mouth of a wealthy client, matters had 
come to such a pass that even the unborn children of Athenians 
shuddered to think of the litigation in prospect for them when they 
should come into the world. Now the average man might not care 
to trust to his own legal or rhetorical skill, and the services of an 
able speech-writer would be in demand. An advocate could render 
better service to his client by writing a speech for him to deliver, 
than by personally appearing in court to assist in the conduct of the 
case. Lysias, therefore, deprived of his fortune, became a profes- 
sional logographer, and during the remainder of his long life was so 
successful in his practice, that, out of all ene cases intrusted to him, 
he Jost, we are told, but two. 

Little is known of his subsequent career. Cicero relates, but the 
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story is not well authenticated, that when-Socrates was awaiting his 
trial, Lysias brought him a carefully written plea for his defence, 
which, however, the philosopher declined to use. It has been sup- 
posed that he took a more prominent part in political affairs after 
his reputation in practical oratory had become established, but as to 
this we have no certain information. A passage in Oration XIX. 
speaks of his having been member of an embassy to Syracuse, to 
the court of Dionysius the Elder, but the reading is disputed. Once 
he becomes a conspicuous figure to all Greeks, and this is his last 
appearance on the page of the historian. It was in 388 B. C. (ac- 
cording to Diodorus), at Olympia. Dionysius the tyrant of Syra- 
cuse had sent a magnificently equipped legation to represent him at 
the Olympic games, — four-horse chariots to contend in the race- 
course, distinguished rhapsodists to recite his praises, tents richly 
adorned with purple and gold,—a spectacle of dazzling splendor 
such as the festival for many years had not witnessed. But patriotic 
Greeks could not forget the oppressions exercised upon their coun- 
trymen, and the conquests over Greeks by which Dionysius had aug- 
mented his power. Lysias gave expression to the popular indigna- 
tion in one of the patriotic orations that had come to be a part of 
the quadrennial celebration. In this discourse, of which a frag- 
ment only remains, he denounced the Sicilian tyrant and the Persian 
king as the two great enemies of the Hellenic world. As Diodorus 
relates (see the fuller narration given by Grote, Vol. XI. pp. 29-34), 
the multitude were powerfully wrought upon by the speaker, and 
at once carried away by the impulse of the hour, made a violent 
assault upon the tents of the legation. At all events the legation 
proved, so far as its political design was concerned, a complete 
failure. 


II. HIS STYLE. 


The style of Lysias is peculiarly difficult to describe, or to illus- 
trate by quotation of detached passages. Each of his orations 
must be read as a whole in order to appreciate its character as a 
work of art,—sucf a work of art as goes far to satisfy Plato’s 
requirement in a discourse, that it should passess a sculpturesque 
beauty like that of the idealized human form. The writings of 
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Lysias have for us a twofold significance: besides being the prod- 
ucts of a rare literary genius, a collection unique in forensic oratory, 
they constitute an epochal creation in Attic prose, marking a new 
stage of advance in the literary development of Greece. I shall 
here only enumerate briefly the leading characteristics of his style 
as compared with that of other writers, and thereby attempt to 
reach a statement of the fundamental principles of that department 
of art in which he was in that age a creator, and still remains an 
acknowledged model. 

In regard to the diction and composition of Lysias, modern crit- 
ics, to the extent that they find themselves competent, have but 
confirmed the judgment of the ancients, particularly Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. The latter made his style the subject of a special 
treatise. He pronounces Lysias the standard of Atticism, particu- 
larly of the so-called “plain” style @cy»dv, Lat. senue*), as distin- 
guished from the “ grand.” 

His diction is the purest Attic, not the old Attic, Dionysius 
tells us, which Plato and Thucydides sought to retain, but the cur- 
rent idiom of his own day. He uses the best vernacular of con- 
temporaneous Athens. Though he was of Sicilian parentage, and 
had lived a number of years in Italy, he is, in respect to the 
choice of words, an. Athenian of the Athenians. It is Quintilian 
whose cutting criticism exposes the fatal defect of the Asiatic 
school of oratory as contrasted with the Attic; the former fails, 
he says, in finding the proper word. Now Lysias has the con- 
spicuous merit of always having at his command right words (cvpia 
évouara), the nearest and best understood words to express the 
things meant. Thus he selects the concrete rather than the abstract, 
the specific rather than the general, and avails himself of the ma- 
terials of current speech in preference to those drawn from poetry 
and the grandiloquent, semi-poetic diction of the then prevailing 
oratory. It is to be remembered that prose was not yet freed from 
the trammels of poetry; it was an almost unheard-of thing that the 
literary artist could abandon metre, and mould his creations from 

* “ According to Cicero the chief marks of the ‘genus tenue’ are these : — 

“3, ‘In regard to composition, a free structure of clauses and sentences, not strain- 
ing after a rhythmical period. 2. In régard to diction, (a) purity, (5) clearness, 
(¢) propriety. 3. Abstemious use of rhetorical figures.’ ” 

: Jesp’s Attic Orators, Vol. 1. p. 162. 
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the clay of common speech. The success of Lysias in this direc- 
tion drew admiration even in the times of Dionysius. The latter 
says: “He seems to talk like the uneducated, but yet in a manner 
superior to them. He is a master composer in the unmetrical style, 
having found a peculiar harmony, by which his diction avoids clum- 
siness and vulgarity, and becomes elegant and graceful.” 

In regard to composition his style stands in marked contrast with 
that of Isocrates. The elaborate periods of the latter are famous. 
His long and flowing sentences, framed with symmetrical com- 
pleteness, and obeying with the nicest care the rules of euphony 
and rhythm, were the delight of many of the ancient rhetoricians. 
Lysias adopted a looser, freer structure, more like the language of 
conversation, yet not without an artistic finish and rhythmical move- 
ment of its own. 

In general it may be said that his style is characterized by the 
primal merits of perspicuity, force, and beauty. Its simplicity and 
terse directness contribute in a marked degree to its perspicuity. 
Absence of embellishment is a noticeable feature; there are few 


rhetorical figures. The orator seems unwilling to have the atten- 


tion diverted for an instant from the clear, sharp outlines of his 
narrative or argument. He presses on certo agmine, “with unerr- 
ing march,” — to use a phrase of Virgil’s, — wasting no words and 
never losing sight of his main end. His sentences are condensed 
without being harsh or obscure. Dionysius declares that he sur- 
passes Thucydides, and even Demosthenes, in the respect that he 
scarcely ever leaves the reader in doubt as to his exact meaning. 
Force, the next of the leading qualities named above, is not so ob- 
viously characteristic of single passages, though, as Cicero remarks, 
“In Lysia sepe sunt etiam /acerti, sic ut fieri nihil possit valen- 
tius”; you do not feel a succession of blows, but a sustained energy, 
imparting vigor and rapidity to the entire discourse. 

It is in narration that Lysias appears to the greatest advantage. 
His power is shown not so much in cogent logic, as in clear graphic 
statement. Apparently forgetting the occasion for argument, he 
proceeds to present the facts as he views fhem, making the listener 
an eye-witness or a participant, and awakening him insensibly to 
an interest in the persons and the transaction. With a construc- 
tive faculty singularly felicitous and rapid in its working, he brings 
to view the circumstances of the case, together with the various 
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machinery of cause, motive, and incident, until the fabric he has 
reproduced stands like a present reality before the mind of the 
hearer. When the statement of the case is complete, argument 
seems unnecessary. As examples of this effective narration, two 
passages may be cited: one in Oration XII. (§§ 4-24), placed first 
in the present volume, and the other in the Oration on the Wur- 
der of Evatosthenes (§§ 5-28), in which Euphiletus, an Athenian 
citizen, defends himself for having slain the deceased, taken in 
adultery with his wife,—a picture of manners not surpassed for 
vividness in Greek literature. | 

His success as a writer of speeches for clients was due largely to 
a rare power of personation, the so-called e#hopocia. With the art 
of the dramatic poet or the novelist he divests himself of his own 
personality, and composes a speech in a style and tone befitting the 
client by whom it is to be delivered. Says Selden, in his Table- 
Talk, “‘ He that is to make a speech for the Lord Mayor, must take 
the measure of his Lordship’s mouth.” Lysias was not only the 
first among advocates to recognize this principle, but he carried it 
into practice with admirable success. The speaker, whether a pau- 
per asking for a continuance of his pension from the public treasury, 
or a wealthy land-owner repelling the charge of sacrilegious trespass 
on temple properties, pleads his cause with the skill of a practised 
advocate, but in forms of thought and speech natural to himself. 
Each oration was thus, in a new sense, a work of literary art, having 
an individuality of form corresponding to its inward idea, yet com- 
plying with the requirements of that exquisite taste for structural 
proportion that belongs to the best period of Greek art. The chief 
defect observable in respect to rhetorical form is in arrangement of 
argumentative topics ; in some of the orations a stricter logical order 
would seem better adapted to strengthen the effect of the whole. 
Even here, however, there may have been a deliberate choice of a 
careless and apparently unstudied arrangement. 

On another point I cannot do better than quote the following 


paragraph from Professor Jebb’s admirable chapter on the Style of . 


Lysias :— 


‘* It remains to say a few words on the peculiar and crowning excellence 
of Lysias in the province of expression, —his famous but inexplicable 
‘charm.’ It is noticeable that while the Roman critics merely praise his 
elegance and polish, regarding it as a simple result of his art, the finer 
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sense of his Greek critic apprehends a certain nameless grace or charm, 
which cannot be directly traced to art, which cannot be analyzed or 
accounted for; it is something peculiar to him, of which all that can be 
said is that it is there. What, asks Dionysius, is the freshness of a beauti- 
ful face? What is fine harmony in the movements and windings of music ? 
What is rhythm in the measurement of times? As these things baffle defi- 
nition, so does the charm of Lysias. It cannot be taken to pieces by rea- 
soning ; it must be seized by a cultivated instinct. It is the final criterion 
of his genuine work. ‘When I am puzzled about one of the speeches as- 
cribed to him, and when it is hard for me to find the truth by other marks, 
I have recourse to this excellence, as to the last piece on the board. Then, 
if the Graces of Speech seem to me to make the writing fair, I count it to 
be of the soul of Lysias ; and I care not to look further into it.. But if the 
stamp of the language has no winningness, no loveliness, I am chagrined, 
and T suspect that after all the speech is not by Lysias ; and I do no more 
violence to my instinct, even though in all else the speech seems to me 
clever and well finished ; believing that to write well, in special styles other 
than this, is given to many men; but that to write winningly, gracefully, 
with loveliness, is the gift of Lysias.’” 


It remains briefly to answer the question hinted at in the begin- 
ning of this section, What are the fundamental principles of the 
Lysian oratory, considered, namely, as prose composition ? 

Without assuming to have made an exhaustive analysis, I con- 
sider that there are three or four that are entitled to special consid- 
eration. 


1. Truthfulness. The general historical accuracy of Lysias I 
shall have occasion to mention afterwards. The point to be noted 
here is that truthfulness is a determining element in his style. 
The clearest possible exhibition of fact as the groundwork of all 


. persuasion, — this idea is a ruling one in his work. He begins no 


argument without having first attained a clear, coherent conception 
of the case, so thoroughly elaborated -in all its parts and relations 
that he is able to transfer it to the minds of others with a distinct- 
ness extraordinarily impressive. The success of his niethod is of 
course largely due to an imagination of unusual power; with that, 
however, there was the still rarer faculty or quality, whether we 
consider it native or acquired, of intellectual honesty. This is 


- habitually regulative of his imagination. He is intent on the mas- 


tery of the facts, and furthermore does not rest satisfied short of 
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the utmost possible clearness and precision in the expression of 
his conceptions. 

In general, his work bears the impress of an open, truthful nature; 
he is a man who sees facts and believes in their reality and their 
power, who is averse to exaggeration, and who will not strain after 
effect. A later rhetorician quotes him as saying that “it is not by the 
style that one’s thought is made great or small; the thought is great 
that contains much, and small that contains little.” He says plain 
things in a plain way. For common things he uses common words. 
Thus it was not alone purity of diction that charmed his critics, but 
the peculiar harmony of thought and expression. Hence his free- 
dom from mannerism, and his perpetual freshness: hence an art so 
admirable that it impresses every reader, but eludes analysis, and 
defies imitation. 

2. His style recognizes the insufficiency of the decorative prin- 
ciple in literary art. This topic is closely connected with the pre- 
ceding, and is indeed derivable from it, yet deserves separate 
mention. The Sicilian school aimed at beautiful expression; the 
Asiatic school strove to be ornately dignified and grand. Both 
clung to the form irrespective of the thought, and sought to make 
oratory impressive by its externals. Atticism, the school which, as 


has been observed, has Lysias as its most conspicuous representa- — 


tive, constantly demanded that discourse should express thought ; it 
was not so much to adorn, enrich, ennoble thought, as to express it. 
Lysias perceived that embellishment could not be made the leading 
motive. The thought, — and by this we are to understand not merely 
the facts and their relations, but the emotion, the purpose and convic- 
tion of the orator, all that in his soul which he would transfer to the 
mind of the hearer, — this must give form and mould to the discourse. 

3. It aims at the control of the will primarily through the intel- 
lect. Reliance on intellectual conviction as most certain in the end 
to influence the will is everywhere characteristic of the method of 
Lysias. We cannot therefore wholly accept the statement of Pro- 
fessor Jebb, that “the broadest characteristic of modern oratory as 
compared with the ancient, is the predominance of a sustained ap- 
peal to the understanding.” It is true that modern oratory, far more 
than the ancient, goes back to fundamental principles, linking and 
riveting its conclusions to them by long chains of logic, while the 
latter relies on personal motives and prejudices, uses a great variety 
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of precedents and examples, and employs obvious arguments drawn 
from the circumstances of the case. But it is eminently character- 
istic of Lysias that he adheres to the principle of effecting persua- 
sion through the intellect rather than the feelings, and that, not alone 
by werking upon the imagination, but by means of reasoning. A 
' minute analysis of any of his principal forensic discourses will show _ 
how all the available resources of argument are drawn upon in sup- 
port of his position. He. depends little on impassioned appeal, or 
on the impulse communicated from speaker to hearer in the trans- 
port of the moment. There is manifest a deliberate, self-contained 
confidence that, if he can make his hearers understand the facts 
as he does, his purpose is accomplished. Thus the oratory of 
Lysias, while not in any large sense an appeal to principles, is emi- 
nently an appeal to the understanding, whether we use this word as 
referring to the logical faculty merely, or to the intellectual nature 
as distinguished from the emotional. He finds his way to the feel- 
ings by a cool, clear statement of facts and reasons, rather than by 
any exhibition of emotional fervor, or by force of the personal mag- 
netism of the orator. 

4. Economy of the recipient’s attention. There is no need to 
enlarge upon this point here. That this fundamental principle of 
effective composition, so clearly unfolded in Herbert Spencer’s well- 
. known essay, is generally regarded in the writings of Lysias, appears 
from what has been said above in the paragraphs treating of his 
diction and composition. Indeed, he was forced into compliance 
with this principle, so far as the economy of time is concerned, by a 
method not ordinarily applied in modern forensic practice. The 
laws of the Athenians in some cases, and their custom in others, 
restricted the pleader to a limited time, and thus necessitated selec- 
tion and compression of material. He is generally felicitous in the 
arrangement of words in a sentence, so that the thought is easily 
taken up as he advances. It should be said, also, that it is under 
this head we find his most marked defects. A more frequent use of 
figures would enliven his style, at once quickening the imagination 
and aiding attention. A structure oftener alternating between the 
loose and periodic forms would have afforded an agreeable contrast. 
Demosthenes in this respect improved upon his predecessor, some- 
times, however, sacrificing perspicuity in detail in his determination 
to hold the unflagging attention of the audience to his main theme.’ 
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Ill. HIS GENIUS AND CHARACTER. 


To obtain even in faintest outline a conception of Lysias as a man, 
is far from being an easy task. We are hindered not only by the 
remoteness of his age, but by the fact that his life was mainly spent 
in private, and was devoted to scholarly and professional pursuits. 
Only a few works from his pen remain to us, and but the slightest 
contemporaneous notices. We have caught a glimpse of him in 
considering his style, — it being true of him as of every writer pos- 
sessed of force and originality of mind, that “the style zs the man.” 
There are, however, some additional points of view from which we 
may contemplate his career with a livelier and more intelligent 
interest. 

To his contemporaries he was known as Lysias the sophist, — the 
rhetor, — the Avyoypddos, or advocate. The reader of Grecian his- 
tory and literature will have become more or less familiar with the 
import of these several designations. .The latter technically and 
more specifically described his profession. The Aoyoypados (in the 
forensic signification of the word) was an advocate who composed 
speeches for clients ‘that were to plead their own cause in court. 
There were frequent cases then — afterwards they became still more 
frequent — where advocates served their clients or friends by per- 
sonally appearing in court to speak in their behalf, and to aid in the 
conduct of the case. But it was ordinarily expected in Athens that 
a citizen should plead his own cause; and if a professional advocate 
came in person to his assistance, the fact of its being a paid service 
was usually studiously concealed. Lysias confined himself to writ- 
ing pleas for his clients to deliver. At the beginning of the fourth 
century before the Christian era he was by far the most distin- 
guished legal adviser and advocate of this class in Athens. His 
broad and generous culture had long given him rank among the 
foremost of the sophists, not devoted to speculative research as were 


Protagoras and Plato, but to studies of the rhetorical sort. How, 


prominent a place he occupied may easily be perceived from the 
Phedrus of Plato, as well as from the manner in which the great 
philosopher elsewhere singles him out for hostile criticism. 

Of his personal appearance we have no historical record. The 
language of Aristides the sophist (about a. p. 175), “I saw” (ina 
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dream) “Lysias the orator as a comely young man” (veavioxov ovx 
dyapwv), may have been founded on tradition, or on the representa- 
tion of him in then existing statues. In private it is probable that 
his morals were not above those of the average Athenian of his time. 
His religious attitude can only be negatively inferred; there is little 
to indicate what were his positive opinions concerning the prevalent 
religious system, or his temper.and convictions regarding the great 
truths of natural religion, which underlay the popular mythology. 
In this respect his orations stand in marked contrast with those of 
Lycurgus, whose reverent tone, to say nothing of the subject-matter 
of his arguments, reveals a mind deeply imbued with the religious 
beliefs and traditions of his country. 

The most striking trait in the character of Lysias, morally con- 
sidered, has been alluded to in the previous discussion. I mean his 
habitual truthfulness. The student who inquires into the historical 
bearings of his orations will be impressed with their general ac- 
curacy, and the evident tone of fairness pervading them. With 
scarcely an exception, so far as I have observed, his historical 
statements vindicate themselves, when confronted with others that 
apparently or really contradict them. In the note on § 17 of the 
Oration Against Agoratus, | have remarked on one of these in- 
stances; compare also the note on § 72 of the same oration. His 
merit in this regard is not absolute; but it must be remembered 
that if at times we find exaggeration, sophistical reasoning, and par- 
tial representation of the facts, we are not to expect in an advocate, 
and in that age, the impartiality of a historian or a judge. 

A noticeable feature is his modesty. That characteristic of his 
art which led to a withdrawal from view of his own personality, is to 
be found in the man as well as in the artist. His patriotism and 
public spirit had been abundantly shown in the contest for the lib- 
eration of Athens from the misrule of the tyrants. It would not 
have been unsuitable, therefore, when he came to plead before one 
of her tribunals against the murderer of his brother, to allude to his 
known services in the cause of his adopted country. But about the 
only allusion to his own part in the work done by the men of Phyle 
is found in the single word 7Adopev, we came. 

His remarkable vigor and industry are shown by the number of 
his orations, and by the length and success: of his professional 
career, although it was begun at so late a period in life. His tact 
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in dealing with men, founded on a penetrating insight into motives 
and character, has already.been assumed in the discussion of the 
ethopoetic element in his style. That he had humor, we can readily 
make out. The plea for the pensioned Invalid, Oration XXIV., is 


especially in the humorous vein. Occasionally he is sarcastic; in-. 


veighing against the profligate licentiousness of the younger Alci- 
biades, he remarks that the young man had evidently despaired of 
attaining the greatness of his ancestors, except by being vicious in 
youth as they had been before him. 

In a fragment preserved by Athenzus he has this to say of the 
Socratic Aéschines, an incorrigible shirk: ‘“ Moreover, gentlemen of 
the jury, I am not the only person he treats thus, — it is the same 
with every one else who has anything to do with him. Have not 
the neighboring store-keepers, to whom he refuses to pay what he 
has obtained on credit, shut up their stores and gone to law with 
him? Are not his neighbors so annoyed that they are abandoning 
their houses, and renting others farther off? .... And so many 
crowd about his door at daybreak to collect their dues, that the 
passers-by think it to be his funeral. Also the merchants in the 
Pirzeus have come to the conclusion that it is less hazardous to take 
a cargo into the Adriatic than to lend money to him.” 

The reader is probably familiar with his reply to the client who 
came back dissatisfied with the speech that had been written for 
him. “When I read it for the first time,” said he, “it seemed an 
admirable discourse; but after the second and third rehearsal it 
appeared tame and feeble.” ‘ You must remember,” replied Lysias, 
“that the judges are to hear it but once.” 

He is sparing of aphorisms. “Laws will be no better than the 
law-makers,” he says in XXX. 28. “Time is the most convincing 
test of the truth,” XIX. 61. In Oration XX. (of doubtful genuine- 
ness, however) it is finely said of the defendant: “When he might 
have concealed his property, and thus have avoided rendering as- 
sistance, he preferred to have you know his circumstances, 7” order 
that, tf in any event he should wish to do wrong, he might not be 
able.” The reader will recall a similar thought in Rousseau’s Con- 
Sesstons. 

More is known to us about him through Plato than through any 
other contemporaneous writer. But to no contemporary is Plato 
more unjust than to Lysias. The theory of rhetoric that he attributes 
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to him, however justly it may or may not be assigned to Corax or to 
Gorgias, was not that of Lysias. Some time before the Phedrus could 
have been written, he had begun to compose speeches on principles 
diametrically opposite to those condemned by Plato. The latter ex- 
plains his own conception of a true rhetoric, as the art of implanting 
one’s convictions in the soul of another ; the votary of this art must 
therefore from its very nature possess himself of truth, and he must 
likewise know the souls of men. On this latter point he says :— 

“Oratory is the art of enchanting the soul, and therefore he who 
would be an orator has to learn the differences of human souls, — 
they are so many and of such a nature, and from them come the 
differences between man and man; he will then proceed to divide 
speeches into their different classes. Such and such persons, he 
will say, are affected by this or that kind of speech in this or that 
way, and he will tell you why; he must have a theoretical notion of 
them first, and then he must see them in action, and be able to fol- 
low them with all his senses about him, or he will never get beyond 
the precepts of his masters. But when he is able to say what per- 
sons are persuaded by what arguments, and recognize the individual 
about whom he used to theorize as actually present to him, and say 
to himself, ‘ This is he, and this is the sort of man who ought to 
have that argument applied to him in order to convince him of this’; 
when he has attained the knowledge of all this, and knows also 
when he should speak and when he should abstain from speaking, 
and when he should make use of pithy sayings, pathetic appeals, 
aggravated effects, and all the other figures of speech, — when, I say, 
he knows the times and seasons of all these things, then, and not till 
then, he is perfect and a consummate master of his art.” * 

No one had realized this ideal so successfully, we may say so 
marvellously, as Lysias. In the forensic branch he was wellnigh 
“the consummate master of his art.” His success was not by a 
mere knack, nor was it the result alone of practice. It is evident 
that he had rightly discerned and estimated the conditions of suc- 
cess in his profession, and had theorized upon them. He knew not. 
only “what” was to be said, but, as Plato required, the “to whom ” 
and the “when” and the “how much.” We can discern in him the 
true Socratic of his age in the domain of rhetoric. How far he may 





* Phedrus, 271; Jowett’s Translation. 
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have been stimulated or helped by Socrates in his discovery of the 
true theory of forensic and practical eloquence it is impossible to 


determine, but it is certain that the success of his method rests on 
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the same essential principles as the Socratic theory of education. \ 
The defects of his mind are plainly to be seen in his works. We f 


miss the suggestive variety of a more productive imagination, the 
warmth of a more emotional, sympathetic nature, and in certain pas- 

sages the sublimity that would have been imparted by a loftier moral 
enthusiasm. He had an understanding of extraordinary vigor, clear | 
perceptions, large common-sense, keen insight into men, but his 
nature was not of the largest mould. On the bema his oratory could 
scarcely have swayed the most powerful natures. He lacked the 
deep, intense convictions which kept the thunderbolts of Demos- 
thenes at a white heat, and which seem in his greatest moments to 
have inspired him with transcendent energy. Yet the eloquence of 
Lysias, if not of the very highest order, was almost perfect in its 
kind. Addressed to audiences accustomed to be wrought upon by 
all manner of appeals, it is clear, dispassionate, mainly directed to 
the intellect. It chooses its means with unerring adaptation, but 
does not display them. It is the product of an art whose single aim 
is meioat Ady, to effect persuasion by discourse. In this species of 
eloquence, which is careless of applause, acts indirectly upon the 
emotions, and is only intent upon carrying its point, —hence study- 
ing its audience, and the conditioning circumstances of the occasion, 
no less than its theme, — in eloquence of this kind, if we are to judge 
from the verdict of antiquity together with the confirmatory criticism 
of modern times, Lysias has never been excelled. He seems at the 
very outset of his professional career to have conceived with singular 
clearness the nature of his task, and he labored with long-continued 
and successful industry towards the realization of his ideal in its 
accomplishment. His best qualities passed over into his work. He 
did much toward bringing a noble art to the greatest perfection it ever 
attained. Though not to be ranked in mental or moral stature with | 
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his older and greater contemporary, Sophocles, we may nevertheless ui 
justly apply to him as a composer of oratorical prose the words of = 
Professor Plumptre concerning the great dramatist : his character- [ 
istic and surpassing excellence is to be found in “the self-control 


and consummate art with which all his powers are devoted to work- 
ing out a perfection deliberately foreseen and aimed.” 
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IV. HIS WRITINGS. 


_There were current in ancient times 425 orations bearing the name 
of Lysias, but not more than 250 were accounted genuine, — accord- 
ing to Dionysius only 233. Out of this whole number there are 170 
of which the titles have been preserved, or of which some fragments 
remain. Four of these belong to the class of “ Epideictic”’ orations 
(Aoyot émtSecxrixoi), addresses delivered on special public and festive 
occasions; two of these are extant, one the Olymfiac mentioned in 
the account of his life, the other the Feral Oration given in this vol- 
‘ume. In the class of Deliberative or Political orations (Aéyou oup- 
BovAevrixvi) there is but one, —a fragment forming No. XXXIV. in 
the existing collections. It was written for delivery in the Ecclesia 
immediately after the restoration of the democracy, and is probably 
the earliest production that we have from his pen. 

Of the Forensic orations (Aoyot dStxamxol) there are 30 extant (22 
entire), but not all accounted genuine. The whole number of Foren- 
‘sic orations in the list of titles and fragments is 159. They relate to 
a great variety of cases, civil and criminal; impeachments for treason 
and official misconduct; actions for violation of contracts, and for 
damage received to property and character ; indictments for murder, 
sacrilege, and for the crime, likewise capital, of unlawful speculation 
in breadstuffs; among the pleaders, heirs-at-law, wards and guardians, 
injured husbands, deserters, archons elect and admirals, — scarcely a 
phase of Athenian public or private life that does not come into view. 
A sufficient portion of the original collection has been preserved to 
show what must have been the historical value of the whole. The 
courts of Athens more than its political and festal assemblies, per- 
haps even more than its stage, bring to our view the actual every-day 
life of its citizens, as well as many transactions of political moment 
that do not appear on the page of the historian. 

Thus with all their merits in point of style and language, the pleas 
of the great Athenian advocate have a still stronger claim upon the 
attention of the modern reader. They are rich with information con- 
cerning the inner history of their age. It may be questioned whether 
any contemporary historical documents of greater value have come 
down to us out of Greek antiquity. They relate to a generation about 
which we are greatly concerned to know, — more, perhaps, than about 
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any other during the whole sway of the Hellenic civilization, were it 
only for the reason that then Socrates lived, and philosophy began. 
Loss of empire did not dim the lustre of the Attic mind. On the 
contrary, it was in this generation that the Periclean Athens began to 
bear its ripest and best fruit. The Athens that saw the beginning of 
the fourth century before the Christian era is an “intensely luminous 
point” on the dim background of antiquity. It has a microcosmic 
history, and its points of contact with the civilization of a free peo- 
ple in the nineteenth century of the Christian era are vastly more 
numerous than those of any other pagan age. Into this Athens, its 
streets and markets, its dwellings, its sanctuaries and temples, into 
its Piraeus harbor and along its wharves, the orations of Lysias lead 
the reader. No Greek can be put into the hands of the elementary 
student which throws such a strong side light upon the history with 
which in his subsequent studies he will need to be most familiar. 
While studying the language of these orations, their narratives and 
their arguments, he is brought into the midst of the restless enter- 
prise and the strifes of “that fierce democratie” of Athens, and 
unconsciously he begins to reconstruct its history. An ecclesi- 
astical historian has spoken of the importance of every student’s 
setting foot on the original ground of historic investigation. ‘“ How- 
ever well told by modern compilers, there is almost sure to be some- 
thing in the original records which we should have overlooked.” 
These orations are not history, but they contain its materials, and 
how important for its elucidation they have proved, any one may 
estimate by observing the frequent reference to them in the works of 
Grote, and in the volume by Boeckh on the Public Economy of the 
Athenians. Nor is the lover of Greek literature to forget, as he 
turns these pages, that without Lysias, such was his acknowledged 
influence on Attic prose and oratory, we should not have had De- 
mosthenes. Along with Thucydides he forms the best introduction 
to the study of the greatest of orators. Scarcely less a service is it 
that he leads us into the very court, before the very judges, as it 
were, in whose presence the greatest of all the pagan world gave 
utterance to that sublime vindication which Plato has reproduced 
in the Apology of Socrates. 














AYTSIAX. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


ORATION AGAINST ERATOSTHENES. 


‘Tue occasion and subject of this oration, and its sig- 
nificance as beginning a new era in Attic prose, have already 
been'adverted to in the introductory sketch of Lysias and his 
writings. It is, moreover, the only extant oration known to 
have been spoken by the orator himself. His brother Pole- 


marchus had been arrested and put to death the previous 


year by order of the Thirty; the oration is a masterly plea 
for justice against Eratosthenes as his murderer, the accused 
having been a member of that body, and also having taken 
an active part in the arrest. 

The nature of the crime charged, and the official relations 
of the defendant, lead the speaker beyond the mere accusa- 
tion of a single criminal; in the latter and larger part of his 
speech he sets forth the true character of the oligarchic revo- 
lution, arraigning its leaders with statesmanlike dignity and 
eloquence for their murderous and treasonable conspiracy 
against the Athenian people. Thus, although classed as a 
judicial oration, it is in many respects, as Blass remarks, the 
discourse of a statesman, and worthy to be named with the 
celebrated oration of Demosthenes On the Crown. 

The administration of the Thirty Tyrants, as they came 
to be called, lasted about eight months, from June or July, 
B.C. 404, into the following February. They were to draft 
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a new code in harmony with the aims of the oligarchic party, 
and for the time being the government of the city was placed 
in their hands. Their appointment took place a little less 
than a year after the loss of the Athenian fleet at A‘gos- 
potami, August, 405. It had been a year of unparalleled 
suffering in the city. The blockade brought starvation to 
its doors, and the dilatory negotiations of the treacherous 
Theramenes had but deferred hope and prolonged misery. 
Still, with their wonted hopefulness and courage the people 
clung to the existing constitution, struggling to maintain their 
own freedom against foes within the city, while defending their 
national independence against foes without. But a change of 
government became inevitable after the surrender of Athens 
to Lysander, towards the end of March, 404. ‘The exiled 
aristocrats returned in the wake of the victorious Spartan 
army; the leaders of the popular party were put out of the 
way in the manner described in Oration XIIJI.; then followed 
the appointment of thirty* of the oligarchic leaders, charged 
with the legislative and executive duties above mentioned. 
Their leading spirit was Critias, — resolute, energetic, and 
with an ambition unchecked by fear or scruple. The Mod- 
erates were represented by Theramenes and nine others who 
had been nominated by him. 

The deeds that made this administration a veritable reign 
of terror, and soon rendered the name of the Thirty Tyrants 
odious throughout the Grecian world, are sufficiently familiar 
to the readers of history. Not less than 1500 persons were 
put to death. Large amounts of private property were con- 
fiscated, and even the treasuries and revenues of the temples 
were not spared. The higher schools were closed, the public 
teachers silenced, save Socrates, who could not be.f The 


* Their names are given by Xenophon, /eé/lenica, II. 3, 2. 
+ See Grote’s History of Greece, Vol. VIII. p. 257 seg. 
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regular courts, including the Areopagus, were suspended, and 
denunciations from the most infamous informers were re- 
ceived and acted upon without even the form of a trial. 
Finally, as if to complete their own and their country’s degra- 
dation, the usurpers introduced a Spartan garrison into the 
Acropolis, to be maintained at the cost of the city. 

Lysias and Polemarchus, being metics, belonged to a class 
peculiarly exposed to the rapacity of the Tyrants. It was a 
class for the most part engaged in commerce, democratic in 
its sympathies, and containing many men of wealth. The 
Tyrants were in pressing need of money. They governed an 
impoverished city, and that with the costly arm of a foreign 
garrison. Lysias and his brother were placed on the list of 
the ten who were first proscribed. In language simple but 
graphic the orator describes the whole proceeding, — the visit 
of the officers, their brutal violence and greed of plunder, the 
details of his own escape, and the arrest of his brother by 
Eratosthenes, followed by a summary execution without trial 
and without even being charged with a crime. 

Of Eratosthenes little is known except through this accusa- 
tion of Lysias. He is mentioned by no other writer of the 
time except Xenophon. During the administration of the 
Four Hundred (B. c. 411), he had been one of the secret emis- 
saries to the coast of Asia Minor to disseminate oligarchic 
sentiments among the Athenian troops. Frustrated in his 
attempts, he seems to have returned to Athens, and to have 
remained till after the battle of A.gospotami. He then becomes 
a member of the “ Ephors,” a sort of central executive com- 
mittee of five appointed by the clubs and secret political 
societies, — the so-called éraipiac and ovvwpocia, — which 
were intriguing in favor of Sparta and an aristocratic polity. 
He is next heard of as a member of the Thirty. 

The career and character of Theramenes come under search- 
ing review in the course of the oration. He had stood forward 
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to advocate a moderate policy, and to oppose the useless 
violence of Critias, —a step which cost him his life. His fol- 
lowers were now demanding his enrolment among the martyrs 
for liberty, and claiming for themselves the benefit of whatso- 
ever popularity might accrue to his memory. Lysias effectually 
disposes of these pretensions, and exposes him as a cautious, 
but dishonest and thoroughly selfish politician, who deserved 
but too well, though it was by unexpected hands, the reward 
of his faithlessness to the people and his treason to the con- 
stitution. 

The trial is supposed to have been held between Sept. 21, 
403,— the day of the return into the city of the patriots 
under Thrasybulus, — and the close of that year. Jurisdic- 
tion in murder cases properly devolved on the Areopagus; 
but that tribunal, it may be, had not yet been reorganized. 
The present case appears to have been tried before a dicas- 
tery presided over by the King Archon (dpxwv BacwActs), and 
probably holding its sessions in the Delphinion. In the 
opinion of Grote* it was on the occasion of a trial of 
accountability (ev#vvar), which he supposes Eratosthenes and 
his colleague Phidon to have returned to stand, that this 
indictment was preferred. We are inclined, however, to 
believe with Scheibe and Frohberger that the case was simply 
a trial for murder (ypadi) ddvov). 

The following brief analysis will aid the student in under- 
standing the oration as a whole: 

I. Exordium, §§ 1-3. 

II. Argument on the specific charge contained in the indictment. 

(t) Statement of facts, §§ 4-24. 
(2) Examination of the defendant, &§ 25, 26. 
(3) Answer to the defence that he had acted on compulsion and 
| was therefore not responsible, §§ 27 — 36. 
a ee et 

* LHistory of Greece, Vol. VIII. p. 295. The question is discussed by 

Blass, Geschichte der Att. Beredsamkeit, Ch. XIIL. 
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Argument extra causam, arraigning the defendant as particeps 
criminis with the Thirty. 
(1) Examination of his record, — whether he had rendered such 
services to the state as to offset the crimes of himself and 
his colleagues, $§ 37-61. 
(2) Concerning Theramenes, §§ 62-80. 
(3) Contrast between the present trial and those under the 
Thirty, and denunciation of the advocates and witnesses 
for the defence, §§ 81-91. 
Appeal to the judges, §§ 92-98. 
Peroration, 8§ 99, 100. 
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ld \ “A A A 
ov Suvdpevos S€ TovTwv TuyxEiVv, Eire Kal TOV Lepov 
3 da ¥ ¥ Q > A 9 , 
€uTOO@V OVTWY ElTE Kal avTav ov Bovdopevur, 
€ ‘ 4 > , 9 ¥ > , 
éxaTov Tadavta éaveioaro, iva Exou émiKovpous 
@ “~ 8 ‘N 4, » > , 
piofovadar. Kat Avoavdpov dpyovra yTHoarTo, 
b) , Y ¥ “~ 
EUVOYTTATOV eV OVTA TH OALyapyia, KaKOVOvOTA- 
de A 4 A \ , ‘\ 2 
Tov O€ TH TOE, pLroovvTa dé padioTta TOUS év 
Tleupacet. pricdwodpevor 5é mavras dvOpamovs 
> 9 9 , ~ ‘4 ‘\ 4 > 4 Q 
er dd€Opw THS TONEWS, Kal TodELS EayorTEs, Kat 
TedevT@vres Aakedatpoviovs Kal TOY oUppdayoV 
émdcous edvvavTo Tetcat, ov SiaddAdEat GAN’ azro- 
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ld 4 ‘ 4 > ‘\ > » 
doar Taperxevdlovto Thy modw ei pr Sv avdpas 
‘) mar , ® e A , \ A 9 A 
dyalovs, ois wets SntdoaTre Tapa Tav éxOpav 

? 4 9 ON res 4 3 > > 4 
dixnv AaBovtes, OTL Kai exeivois yap amroddcere. 

en \ 9 4 ‘N “\ > ? “\ SQ>2 9 ? 
tauta O€ érigtacOe péev Kat avToi, Kat o1d° OTe ov 61 
Get paptvpas mapacxécbar: cpuws dé: eye Te 

\ , > , ¢ A > > 7 C4 € 
yap Séouar avaratocacbat, var 7° éviois HOdLOV ws 
TAELDTWY TOUS AUTOS dyous aKoveLP. 


MAPTYPES. aoe se 3 
ade CORD VRC YO. 
PE, ) Kal tept @ f os av Svea 62 
Pépe 5) al mept Onpapevors ds ay Sivopar , 
dia Bpaxurdarov diddEo. Sdouar 8 dav dKxovoat Ay f-wirs.r 
brép T ewavTov Kat THs Tédews. Kal wndevi TOVTO 
“a € > , 4 
Tapacty, ws “EpatooBévous Kivdvvevovtos @npa- 
A , ‘ A > 
peévous KaTyyopa: muvOavopat yap TavTa azoho- 
ld , » N ~ 
yynoecOar avrov, ot. exe gidos HV Kal Tov 
> “«” .) ~ 4 4) > a 9 AN 6 
alTav épywy peretye. KalToc opddp av avrov 63 
4 
olpar peTa Beuratonddous TOALTEVOMEVOY TPOT TOL 
4 ‘\ 4 
cioOat mparrew omws oixodopnOnoerat Ta TELX7, 
4 
émdrTe Kal pera Onpapevous Gms KaGarpeOnoerar. 
~ “~ e 
ov ydp pow Soxovaw ioov afio yeyernoOar: o 
b ] a > 
pev yap Aaxedaspovion GKOVT@V @KOOOENTEV av- 
Td, ovTos d5€ TOUS ToXiTas eCararyoas Kadeie. 
- By 4 Gy yat ‘we on 6 
TEPLELTNKED OUV 77 wo\eL TOvVaVTiOV i @S €lKOS 64 
nv. aéiov pev yap Kal Tovs Pidovs Tovs Onpape- 
. ¥y ] 4 
vous TpocaTodwhevat, TANY El TLS ETUYYaVEY EKEl- 
> , hear A Se e a , Ed 
vm Tavavtia TpaTTwV*: VvUV O€ Op@ Tas TE aToO- 
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Noyias eis éxetvov avapepouévas, Tous T Exelv@ 
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cuvovtas TyULacOa TEetpwpuevous, w@aTEP TOAOY 
9 A >? 2\ \> > , A P 
adyalav aitiov ad ov peydhwy Kakov yeyevnue 
65 vov. Os mp@Tov pev THS MpoTépas ddtyapyias 
airuitaros éyéveTo, Teioas vas THY emi Tov 
, 4 € ? \ ¢ \ ‘N 
TeTpakooiwy TodtTelay EhéoOat. Kat Oo wey TaTHp 
a’tov tov mpoBoviwy av Tavt émpatrev, avTds 
“~ 1) ~ 
6€ Soxwy evvovoTaros elvat TOLS TpaypacL OTpa- 
N e > > ~ € , N 9 N > ~ 
66 rnyos vm avTav npéOyn. Kal ews pev. ETYLATO, 
A “ 
muoTov é€avTdv maperxev’ emeldyn dé Tletoavdpov 
N N > Xe , ¢ 4 v4 
pev kat Kaddauoypov Kat érépous Ewpa tporépous 
avTov ywopevous, Td Sé€ vuerepov mrHOos overt 
4 4 > ~ 49 nO 4 
Bovd\épevov tovtwv axpoacba, tor dn did Te 
\ “N > ? / A \ > e ~ , 
Tov mpos exeivous dOdvoyv Kat TO Tap vuav dos 
4 A. > , ¥y 4 
67 petéaxe TMV AptotoKpatous Epywv. PBovdopevos 
N ”  £ , 4 aA ‘ +> > 
dé Tm vperépm mde Soxety motos etvay “Avte-. 
“~ \ 3 4 , ¥ e ~ 
pavTa Kat Apxemto\enov gtiATatouvs OvTas avT@ 
KaTnyopev améxrewer, eis ToOOUTOV O€ Kaxias HA- 
Bev, wore apa pev dua. THY Mpos exeivous TictLv 
e A 7 ‘ \ \ ‘ ¢ A \ 
vas KaTedovhocato, dua Sé THY Mpds vas TOUS 


68 dikous a7@\ece. Tiyrwpevos S€ Kal TOY peyioTwY 


> a >. sN > A td N , 
aLvovpevos, avTos erayyeiddpevos THEW THY 1d- 
Aw avTos am@deve, PaoKwY TpPAypa EevpyKEevaL 
? \ “~ ¥ € a \ 3 ? 
péya Kal tod\ov agiov. viréosyxero S€ cipyynv 
TOMoeEW pre ouynpa Sods pyTE TA TELyn KaDehov 
PATE TAS vavs .wapadous: Tavra Se eimrely pev ov- 
6 § \ > Oéd. Ta Se ea , ues A 
9 devi HOEAno EY, exédevore OE adTO mioTevew + Gpels 
> > » > A , \ aA > 
dé, @ avdpes “AOnvaiot, mpatrovans pev THs év 


"Apeiw tay@ Bovdrns cwTyp.ia, avTiieyovtwr be’ 
peiy tdye Bovdjs owryjpia, dvrideysvrav 82 
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Toh\hov Onpapever, eiddres Sé GT of pev addow ay 
Opwirot TOV TrohEiwY EVEeKEY TATOPPNTA ToLovVTaL, 
220 2 9 A e oA _- > 297 
éxewvos 0° €v Tos avToU ToNTals ovK HOEAnoEV 
> A A a ‘ ‘ , ¥ 2 A 
ELTTELY TAVTA A TPOS TOUS TohEmlous Eweddev EpeLy, 
Opws ereTpepare aiT@ marpioa Kat matdas Kal 
yuvaikas Kai vas aitovs. (6 Sé Sv pev bréaxero 
QA ¥ 9 ‘\ > , e ‘N 
ovdev empaker, ovtws dé évereO¥unto as yp) 
\ \. 3 “A ? N ‘4 9 N 
pe Kab aadeyn Venere! THY TONY, OOTE mept 
@v ovoeis TMMOTE OUTE TAV GaN éuvnaOn ovre 
TOV TONTOY HTL, Tav” vas eee mpatau, 
ovyx vd Aaxedatpoviwy avayxaldopevos, aN avros 
Exeivous errayyeAdouevos, Tod Te Tlerpaids Ta TEL 
aes Kal my vITapXovo y woNtreiay KaTaNv- 
Tal, ev Eidas OTL, Ei Tacav Tav édridwv aio- 
orepyOnoerOe, Taxela y Tap QuTOV THY TYyLwpLaY 
comectoe kal TO TedevTaloy, @ avdpes Suxacrai, 
~aeme s 
OV MpoTEpov Elagwe THY ExKAnoiav yeverOat, Ews 6 
Neydpevos Um Exeivwy KaLpos EmedOS UT avTOU 
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érnpnOn, kat pereméuaro pev Tas peta Avo-dy-- 
mp7On, Kal perenéuparo ps ye 


5 A 9 , 9 5 , de 5 “A 
pou vaus ex Lapov, erednunoe O€ TO THY TOE 
pPlwv otparomedov. Tore d€ TOVTwWY VirapydVTUD, 
kat tapovtwy Avodvdpav kal Puoydpous Kai Mid- 
“TUAOOY, TEPL THS ToALTElas THY exKAnoiay éroiovr, 
9 , es > A \ ’ a . \ 
iva PTE pPyTwp avTois pydels evavzioiro pndé 
GITELNOL, VES TE [LY TA TH TOKEL OUpPdepovTa €dot- 
Garett, byes Te pr TA TH ppp 
abe, adda tdaxeivous Soxotvta Wydicaicbe. ava- 
woe 
‘ ~ 
atas dé Onpapevns éxéhevoey tas TpidKovra 
avipdow énitpépar THY Tod, Kal TH TodLTEL 
p p TH N wodureia 
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xpnoba, jv Apaxovridyns dmrépawev. dpets 8’ 
9 ‘ 9 o 9 ~ e b) ? 
Gpws Kal ovrw diaxeipevor EOopuBeEiTe ws Ov TroU}- 
GOVTES TAVTA* eylLyVOOKETE yap OTL TEpt Sovdetas 
Kal édevOepias év éxeivy TH Hpépa e€exdnordlere. 
74 @npapens dé, @ avdpes Stxacrai, (kai Tovrav 
Das avrovs papTupas apeLopan) elrey OTL ovdEY 
aUT@ péAOL TOD UpeTepou HopvBov, émerdy trodXovs 
N > 4 > 4 ‘N A 9 , 
pev *AOnvaiwy eidein Tos TA Gpoia mpdTrovTas 
avt@, Soxovvta b€ Avodvipw Kai Aakedatpoviors 
héyou. per’ éxeivoy 5€ Avoavdpos avacras ad\a 
\ § ,. ¢ , ean 4 
Te moda elie Kal OTL TapacmovOovs vpas ExOL, 
4, 9 > QA V4 ¢ A ¥y > ‘N ‘ 
Kau OTL OV TEpL TrOALTELAS Up E€oTaL GAG TeEpL 
ld > “ l4 > A id UA 
gwTypias, eb pn tounoeD” & Onpapevns Kedever. 
75 tav © év TH exkAnoia door avdpes ayalot Hoar, 
yvovTes THY TapacKEeunY Kal THY avayKyY, Ob ev 





b) “A 4 e€ / +2 e \. »¥ L > Ld 
avTov mévovTes Novxiav Hyov, ot Sé @xXovTO amWr 
TES, TOUVTO your odiow avTois OuVELOdTES, OTL Ot- 
| dév kaxov TH TOdE enpicavTo: sdtyou Sé TiveES 
. pf 
i Kal Tovnpot Kat kaxws Bovdevopevot Ta mpoora- 
t 76 yOevra éxeipotévncav. Vera é\NETO yap avrous 
| X Xe'p 1 hit PYYY oP | 
déxa pév ovs Onpapervyns amdderEe yewporovncat, 

, 1 4 e , ¥ , 
déka Sé ovs ot Kabeornkdres Epopot Kedevorer, 
déxa 5° éx Tay TapdvT@VY: OUTw yap THY vpeTépav 

> id ep ‘ ‘ e A 4 3 di 
acQéveravy Ew®pwv Kat THY avrav Sivapw Ari- 
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CTAVTO, OTE TPOTEPOY WPOETaY TA peANOVTA eV TH 

77 éxkAnoia mpaxOyoerOar. ravra dé ov eno Set 

“~ > ‘\ b 4 ld N ‘\ e > 93 ~ 

TLUTTEVT AL, GAAG EKELYwW* TAaVTA yap Ta VT ELOU 
| > , 3 o ~ 9 , .") 

eipnueva ev ty Bovdryn amodoyovpevos éedeyer, 
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> . , A ” a 9 3 + , 
dveroilwy pev Tots hevyovow, ore dv avrov Karéd- 
Gorev, obdev dpovrilévrwv Aaxedaypoviov, dvedi- 
Cov € Tous THS TodTElas peTeyovow OTL TavTOV 
TOV TETpaypLevav Tos EipnpEevots TPOTOLS UI E“ov 
avTOS alTLos yeyernpevos ToLOvTwWY TUyxdVvoL, TOA- 
Aas miorets adtés Epyw Sedwxas Kal wap’ éxeivwv 
9 3 , me \ , XN ¢. 7 “~ 
Gpkous eihyhas.\ kat TooovTwY Kal érépwy KaKav 78 
Kal ainxpov Kat mada. Kal vewott Kal piKpov Kal 
peyddwv aitiov yeyernpévov Tolpyoovow avtous 
, ¥ > 7 > e€ . e€ m~ + 9 
dirous ovrTas amodaivew, ovy vrép tay aroba- 
, 7 3 > +e N A e “A e 
vovTos @npapevous add vmep THS avTov Tornpias, 

A la N > > 7 , , ¥ 

Kal Ouxaiws .wev ev dAuyapyia Sikyny Sdvtos (yoy 
“\ > AN er 5 , ie a > 
yap avtnv Katédvae), Oixaiws 8° av év Snpoxpa- 
, _ ot ‘ ‘e “A 5 rv a A 4 0 
tig: dis yap vas Karedovldaato, THY pev Tapdr- 
A A . 3 > “A ‘N 
Twv Katappovar, Tav dé amévrwy émiPupav, Kat 
“A , > 4 , 4 ¥ 
T® KadNoT@ dvépate xpapevos Sewordrwy épyav 
, 
OuodoKados KaTaoTas. 

Tlepi prev Totvuy @npapevous ixava pot €or Ta 79 
KaTnyopynueva’ nKe. 8” vuly éxelvos 0 KaLpds, Ev @ 
det cuyyvaepny Kai EXeov 7) elvat ev Tals byerépats 

, > \ \ 2? , VY UA a. 
yvodpais, dAXa, Tapa 'EpatooGévous kat Tov TovToUt 

4 id “ A id N 
cuvapyovTwv Oiknv daBeEtv, pyde paxopevous [per | 
Kpeltrous Elvat TOV Tokepiov, Wypilopevous Se yT- 
Tous Tav éyOpav. pnd av dace péddrew mpad€ey 80 

‘A , > a »¥ n @ > ‘4 > A 
TrEiw Yap avrots toTE, H WY EtToinoar dpyiler be: 
pnd’ arrovat peév Tots TpidKovTa ér-Boudevere, Tap- 
‘4 b ) 3 “~ N -~ a A , ' 2 
dvtas 8 adynre: pnde THS TUYNS, } TOVTOUS Trape- 
Swke TH TOAEL, KAKLOV Ypiv avTots BonOyonTe. 
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Karnydpnrat dn "Epatoobévous Kai trav Tovrov 
A = @ ‘ 3 , > 2 \ 2 @ 
gitwv, ots tas azmodoyias avoioes Kat pel’ av 
avT@ TavTa Témpaktat. Oo pevror ayav ovK &€& 
¥ ~ , \ 9 4 = AQ bd 
isov TH oder Kat “EparooGever: ovros pev yap 
KaTiyyopos Kai SixacrHs avTos WY TaV Kpwopevar, 
e “~ Qa A + id A > y a? 
nuets S€ vuvi eis KaTyyopiay Kat amohoyiav Kalle- 
82 oTapev. Kal ovTor pey Tovs oOvdey aOLKODYTAS 
> lg > 4 e “~ A ‘ > 4 
axpitous améxrewav, vpeus S€ Tos amoh€oavras 
TH TOAW Kata TOV VopoV aELOUTE KpivELY, Tap Ov 
ov av mapavopws Bovddpevor Sixnv rapBaveww 
> Fs “~ 10 , . ‘\ aN ro v4 
agiay Tov aducnpatev Ov THY TWodw HAdiKYKaGL 
AdBoire. Ti yap av waldvres Sixnv thy a€iav 
83 einqay Tav épyuwv Seduxdtes ; mdrTepoy ei avTovs 
> V4 N “\ ar >; A e . “Q A A 
GTOKTELVOLTE Kal TOUS Taldas aUTaV, ikavnv av Tov 
¢ 4 ot r 4 e _@ 4 \ en 
dvov Oikynv AaBowper, Gv ovro. warépas Kal views 
Kai adehpovs axpitous amékrewav ; adda yap él 
A a Q A ao “~ a »” 
Ta Xpypata Ta havepa Snuevoraite, kahas av exou 
~ e “~ 
f TH WOdEL, NS OvTOL ToANG EiAyhacw, 7 Tots idid- 
84 Tats, @v oiKias €€erdpOnaay ; éretd1) ToWur Tdv- 
Ta Trowovvres Sixyny wap avTav odk av Sivaicbe 
~ ~ > ? Q ec \ e ~ bd 
aBetv, THs OVK aloxypoy vpiv Kal HYTWOdY ato 
A 9 4 v4 bs , , 
Tew, HvTwa Tus BovdotTo Tapa TovT@V AapBaver ; 
“Aw » “~ ~ 
mwav 8 av pot Soret ToApnoat, Gotis vuvl ody Eré- 
pov ovtwv tav Sicactav aN abrav Tov KaKas 
mwerovOdtav, yKEt airohkoynodpevos mpds avrovs 
TOUS MaPTUPAS THS TOvTOV TOVNpias: ToToUTOY 7 
85 bay KatateppovnKkey 7 ETepois TEeTioTEvKEY. BV 
> , »” > -~ 2 4 4 
dudotrépov akvov émysehyOnvat, evOvpovpevous ort 
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¥yo*R s oA 20 7 A ee 
out av éxelva edvvavTo Tole pT ETEPOV OUPTPAT- 
, y¥3FN ~ > , bd ” N «4 A “~ 
TOVTWY OUT av VuUV errexeipnoay EOE wy VITO TOV 
A 9 
avTav oidpevor cwOjoec Oat, ot ov TOVTOLS NKOVTL 
¥ 
BonOyoovres, GANA tyovpevor TOAAHY aderav odi- 
ow €cecOat Tav [TE] TeTpaypLevav Kai Tov NouTroU 
Tovey 6 TL ay BovrAwvTat, El TOUS pEytoTwWY KAKOV 
+ ed , > 4 
aitiouvs A\aBovres adpyoere. 

"ANAG Kal Tov EvvepovyTwy adrois afiov Oavud- 
Cew, motepov ws Kadot Kayabot airycovra, THY 
e ~ 3 “\ , > ld > , ~ 
avTav dapeTnv metovos agiay amodaivovtes THS 
4 , > , a, oY > “N 9 
TovTwy tovnpias: éBovddpny pévt’ av avrovs ovTw 

, > , “\ V4 Y a 
mpoOupous eivar calew THY médkw, wWOTEP OUTOL 
2 , aA fe V\ 7 > , ‘ 
dto\\vvat* 7 ws Sewvol héyew arodoyynoovra. Kal 

¥ +) ~ 
Ta TOUTWY epya ToAOD aéta amropavovow. GAN’ 
nt 
bd e A € “~ > N > A Oe ‘\ 4 , 
ovy UiTrep tur ovdels avTav ovde Ta dikata TO- 
MOTE EMEXEIDNOEV ELTEL. 
3 ‘\ ‘ , ¥ io ~ a 4 
AdXa Tovs pdaprupas agtovy Wet, ot TovToLS pap- 
TUPOUPTES AUTaY KaTHyopovol, opddpa éemUyWopLO- 
' 2? - , € ~ » > bs) bs) Q 
vas Kat evnfers vopilovres vpas eivat, el dvd pev 
TOU vuETepo TAnOovs adews YyoUVTAL TOUS TpLa- 
a, “N \ 9 4 N ‘N 
Kovta odcew, dia d€ “Epatoobérvnv Kat Tovs our 
dpyovtas avtov Sewov Av Kal trav TeOvedtwv én 
> ‘\ ] ~ , a ‘N 4 , 
expopav éOeiv. Kaitou otro. pev owbérres wah 

4 ‘N (4 > , > ~ 4 a 

dv Svvawto thy modw amod€oar: éxetvou dé, Ovs 
e - 9 , , A , , 
ovToL amweoav, TeXevTHOAaVTES TOV Blov Tépas 
EYOVTL THS Tapa Tov exOpav Timwpias. ovK ovV 
‘\ > L.A A Q7 f a e 4 
dewdr et TOV ev ddikws TeOvedtwy ot didoe our- 
4 > “~ A “ “ > , 
amaé\\uvtTo, avTois O€ TOUS THY TOAW aTrohécac ww 
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Sytrov én’ éxpopay Toddol HEovaw, omdore BonOew 
TOG@oUTOL TapacKevdalovra: »~Kal pev Sy TOAA@ 
PLov yyovpan eivar Virép av vets edoryxete avret- 
TEW, UTEP @V OUTOL TETOLnKATW aTohoynoa- 
, , e b ) ? b (4 
oat. Katror \éyovow ws ‘Epatoobéve éhaytora 
TOV TpLaKOVTA Kaka Elpyacrat, Kal dua TOUTO av- 
Tov a€iodot owOnvar Stu dé Tov aANwv ‘EX jvev 
mrelora eis bas e€nudprnKer, ovK olovTaL xpHVat 
2? A > a? € “ A (4 y , 
avrov dtohk€oOa. wpeis dé Seiare Hv Tiva yro- 
PnV EXETE TEDL TOV TPAyUGTwY. El meV yap Tov- 
Tov Kkataynduerobe, SnrAoe eoerOe ws dpyilopevor 
Tos wempaypevois: el 5€ atroyngrercbe, dPOrjoe- 
ole Tav aitav epywy éemiBupytat Tovrous dvres, 
\ ._3 9 4 9 ‘ e A “~ 4 
Kal ovy e€eTe héyew OTL TA UVTO TOV TpLaKOVTG 
mpootayOevra emouetre* vuvi pev yap ovdels tuas 
> , ‘ ‘N € 4 ce > , 
avayKale, Tapa THY vuEeTéepay yrapny atrondi- 
Cerda. wate cupBovrevo py TovTwv amomdu- 
id € “~ b] ~“ , 3 
wapevous vuwv avtwv KatalydicacOa. pnd 
oleaOe KpvBdnv civar thy ydov: davepav yap 
7) WOdEL THV VpLETEpaV yvapyv tronceTe. 
Bovdopar 6 ddiya éxarépous dvayvygas Kata- 
Batvew, tovs te €€ doregs Kai Tovs ex Tlerpatas, 
iva TAS viv Oa TOUTWY. yeyernuevas TUEdopas 
bs , »¥ A “A , N 
TapadelypaTa e€xovTes THVY Ynpov epnre. kat 
a Q 9 3 ¥ , 9 , 9 
mpa@tov pev ooor €€ aateds €ote, oxeWacbe ort 
e A , yY , ¥ Ld b] on 
Wire TovTwV ovTHW opddpa Nopxyer Oe, GaTE AdEAHoIS 
' cs Q\ a, 3 , ~ 
Kal vieot Kal tohitaus HvayKaleo Oe Troheneww Tot- 
ovToY TodEuoV, Ev @ YTTHOEVTEs peév TOLS ViKHO ACL 
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. ¥ ¥ , 2a ee. 9 , 

TO tov eyete, vuknoavres 8 &v TovTois EdoudEvETE. 
N N iol ¥ ae 4 RK 3 a 

Kat Tous idtous olkous otros pev [av] ex TeV Tpa- 93 
a, , > , € “~ de 5 N A Q 

yuaTov peyahous éexTyoavro, vets Sé dua Tov mpds 

adAyAouS 7ddEpov EXaTTOUS ExeTE: TUVwdedeto Oat 

pev yap tuas ovx nEéiovv, avvdsaBadr\ecbar 8” 

> , 3? ~ e , > 4 9 

nvayKalov, eis ToTOUTOY Virepowias EXOovTES BoTE 

ov Tav ayalav Kowovpevot TiaTOvS Duas exTaVTO, 


o ‘D ..¢ 
d\Na Tov dvadav. peradiSdvres edvous dovto eva. "~ 
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av?’ dv vets vov ev T@ Oappadéw ovres, Kal” Goov 94 
? . e .' e A 9 A Q e Q “~ 9 Ontos us sy 
Sivacbe, Kat UmTép UaV avToV Kal brép TOV ék gk 
A G Aad Se 
Tepaas tyswpioacbe, evOupnbervtes pev dtu tmds > a 
¥ ' 
TOUTWY TOVNpOTATwV ovTwV HpxEeTOe, evOupynOeTEs 
de 9g : > b 5 A “A > *P , . 
€ oT. pet avdpav viv dpiotwv todtreverOe Kai 
~ , , N Q\ an) , 
TOLS TodEpiows payerOe Kat Trept THS ToEws Bov- 
Lever Oe, avapvnobdr7es 5€ TaV EmiKovpwr, ods ot- 
toe pudaxas THS oETepas apyNs Kal THS vweTEepas 
dovAeias eis THY aKpOTOAW KaTéoTHOAY. Kal TpPdS 95 
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INTRODUCTION 
a 


TO THE 


ORATION AGAINST AGORATUS. 


Tuts oration, like the preceding, derives its chief value 
from its historical contents. It is an accusation of Agoratus 
for his share in the death of Dionysodorus, who with other 
leaders of the popular party had fallen a victim to the revolu- 
tion that brought the Thirty into power. It relates some of 
the nefarious transactions that enabled the oligarchy to suc- 
ceed in their plans, and to subvert for the second time the 
ancient republican constitution. 

Theramenes, determined to break the spirit of the obstinate 
Demos, after waiting for three months of famine to do their 
work, and for Cleophon to be put to death, had at last 
returned from his second embassy with the terms of peace. 
Their acceptance was strenuously opposed by the democratic 
leaders. Among them were Strombichides, Eucrates, — 
brother to the Nicias who commanded the ill-fated Sicilian 
expedition, — Calliades, and Dionysodorus Now in order 
that the oligarchy might carry their scheme into effect, these 
men too must be removed, as Cleophon had been; Agoratus, ° 
a man of ignoble birth and antecedents, was selected as a fit 
instrument for the purpose. He had years before managed to 
secure a reward from the state on the claim of having been 
accessory to the assassination of Phrynichus. Afterwards 
he had somehow procured the enrolment of his name as a 
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citizen ; at the time of the events here related he was pre- 
tending to identify himself actively with the movements of the 
popular party. By order of the Senate, which was at the 
time of the deliberations on the peace with Sparta strongly 
oligarchic, he was arrested and induced to make a confession 
implicating the leaders above named, as well as many others, 
in a conspiracy against the state. They were arrested and 
chrown into prison. The peace was then made. Within three 
months the Thirty were placed in power. One of their first 
acts was to institute a trial of the imprisoned leaders and 
sentence them to death. The description of this mock-trial 
and of the parting scene in the prison forms a noteworthy 
passage of the oration. | | 

Of Dionysodorus we have no other information than what 
is here given. He appears to have been one of the taxiarchs 
for that year. His brother Dionysius, and a brother-in-law 
whose’ name does not appear, come forward as prosecutors, 
the latter delivering the principal accusing speech, one of the 
unquestioned compositions of Lysias. 

The manner of the indictment deserves notice. Instead of 
the usual indictment for murder (ypad) dovov), the prosecutors 
avail themselves of the so-called process of Apagogé (dzaywy7). 
This process was preferred, it is supposed, in order to avoid 
the more numerous legal forms and the intervening delays of 
the other, especially since these would allow the escape of 
the accused before trial. The Apagogé was a more direct 
procedure, placing the accused under immediate arrest, and 
providing for a speedy trial under the conduct of the Eleven 
before a Heliastic court. ‘The only requisite preliminary was 
that the accused should be brought before the Eleven, the 
charges being made out in a bill or indictment which also 
bore the name Apagogé. In its original form this indictment 
could only be preferred when the person charged with crime 
had been taken in the very act (é2’ abro@upy, in flagranti), but 
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practice had allowed its application to be extended to any 
well-known or notorious offences. In the present case, the 
argument to justify resorting to this process (§§ 83-87) is 
evidently the most difficult part of the speaker's task, and is 
skilfully thrown, as indeed it well deserves, into the back- 
ground. 

The date is uncertain, but probably not earlier than B.C. 400. 
Blass conjectures 398, or even later. 

The following is a brief analysis: 


I. Exordium, §$ 1-4. 
II. Statement of facts, originally attested by witnesses and documents, 
with a résumé of the calamities for which Agoratus is in 
part responsible, §§ 5 — 48. 
III. Refutation of the anticipated argument for the defence. 
The accuser maintains : 
(1) A denial of the charge is impossible in the face of the 
evidence, §$ 49, 50. 
(2) Justification of the act impossible, § 51. 
(3) The plea of compulsion of no avail, §§ 52 - 54. 
(4) The chief guilt not to be thrown upon Menestratus, 
$$ 55-57 
I'V. Considerations bearing on the character of the accused : 
(1) His conduct compared with that of Aristophanes of Col- 
leide, 8§ 58-61. 
(2) The valuable citizens lost to the state compared with their 
murderer Agoratus, a slave and the brother of three 
notorious criminals, $$ 62-69. 
(3) Exposure of the fraud of his claim to have served the state 
in the assassination of Phrynichus, and thereby to have 
gained citizenship, $$ 70-76. 
(4) Not, as claimed, one of ‘* the men of Phyle,” §§ 77-82. 
V. The validity of the indictment defended, &§ 83-87. 
VI. Denial of the defendant’s claim to the benefit of the amnesty, 
| 8§ 88-91. 
VII. Peroration, §§ 92-97. 
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Gdikws Twas amoh€oal. €éKxelvos peyv Toivuy Kal 
e ‘\ ~ > , \ 93 a \ 
VITO TOU atoANvpEVOS ToLOUTOTt éyeveTo [ Kat Fevo- 
dav 0 orpeBrwleis Kat ‘Immias 6 @acwos|+ ov 8’ 
3 ‘ “~ b] 4 > 4 rd \ \ 
. ovdev Tos avopaow éxeivors Tuverdais, Teta Oels Se 
e A a 9 “A 3 g , A , 
ws ov ye, ay éxeivor amddwvTat, peOéLers THS TOTE 
mohireias Kabtoraperns, améypades Kal améxrewas 
"AOnvaiwv troddovs Kai ayalous. 
BovAopat 8° vy, & avdpes Suxacrat, émidetEar 
9 9 ~ e 39 4 > , I > s 3 
olay avdpav vm A-yoparou amectépyle. ei pev ov 
\ * >» 9 A \ 7A > , 
Toddot Hoar, Ka” Exacrov adv TEpt avTaY NKOVETE, 
vov dé ovddnBdnv epi mdvrwv. oF pev yap, 
OTpaTyyHnoavTes Vly ToddNaKis, peilw THY ToAW 
Tous Svadexoygyous orparyyots mapedidogay: ot 8’ 
yy 
érépas peyddas apyas apfavres Kai Tpinpapxias 
Todas Tpinpapyycavres ovdEraTOTE Up Lua ov- 
Sepiay airtiay aioypay éoxov. ot 8° aitav mépr- 
yevopevoe kai wOévres, ods OUTOS meV GATTEKTELVED 
@pas kat Odvatos avtav Kxateyvacbn, 7 Sé TUN 
x ¢ 0 a 4 “\ bd A a 5 
kai 6 Saipwv wepietoinae: puyovtes yap eviévoe 
i ob auddAndbevtes ye ode viropeivarres THY 
Kat ov ovddy Y pewarres) 77) 
, b \ A ~ € ~ 
Kpiow, katehOdvres aro Dudys TipwvTat vp voy 
e ¥ b) \, 
ws avdpes ayalot ovtes. 
4 ‘4 , ¥ 3 id N 
Tovrovs pevTot.Totovtous ovras A-yopatos Tous 
A b] a “ de LO > vO > 4 
perv améxrewe, Tors de puyddgs evrevlev Eroinge, 
a. > 7 ~ A e a 299 7 9 5 A ‘\ 
tis Gv autos; Set yap vas eidévar ore Sovddos Kal 
éx SovAwy é€otiv, tv eidnte olos Oy vas édupai- 
4 \ N ‘\ ey 9 , > 2 
VETO. TOUT@ pev yap TaTyp nv Kupapns, eyeveto 
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d€ 6 Evpdpns otros Nixoxdéous Kal *Avtudéovs. 
Kai pot avaByte paprupes. 


MAPTYPES. 


65 [IloA\a rotvuv, & avdpes Sixactai, ooa Kaka 
N 2 ‘ N , ‘ ~~ , > ” 
Kai aioypa Kai TOUT@ Kal ToLs ToUTOV adEeAdotsS 
> a, . oS ¥ ¥ 4 Q 3 
émiTeTHOEUTAL, TOV Gv Ein Epyov héeyew. rept dé 
, 9 a a Si 2S7 

ouKoparTias, O7as OUTOS 7 OiKas Ldtas wuKodar 

“~ 9 Ud A ‘\ 9 > , a > 
Tav éducalero  ypadas ooaas éypadeto 7 arro- 

“\ > 14 > id “ b 4 

ypadas améypader, ovdev pe Set Kal” exacTov 
héyews ovdrAdjBdyv yap vets amavres Kal ev Tw 
Onpw Kal ev To SuxacTynpiw cuKodavtias avTov 
/ KaTéyveTte kat wpdrdnoev viv pupias Sdpaypas, 
66 @OTE TOVTO MEV iKaVAS UTO VpLOV aTaVTWY pELAp- 
\. tupyntat. yuvatkas Towuv Tov tohiTaV ToOLOUTOS 
@ , ‘ 3 0 , aN @ / 2 , 
vy potyevew Kat diadGetpew édrevdépas émeyei- 
N ? 4 , “ , Ud e 
pnoe, Kat ehyhOyn poryos’ Kat tovtov Odvaros 4 
Cnpia éotiv. ‘Os d€ adyO7 A€yo, pdaptupas Kdhet. 


MAPTYPES. | 


67. *"Hoay toivyy otto, & avdpes Suxacrai, rérra- 
3 0 , @ b' € 4 2 
pes adehot. Tovtwv cis pev O mperButepos év 
Luehia trapadpuKTwpevopevos Tots Todepious Ax 
Y ea , 9 , ¢ . 9 

heis Ud Aapayov ametuptravicOn: 6 dé Erepos 
eis KopwOov pev évrevevi avdparodov é&yyayer, 

3 oy 5 ‘4 > “A > ‘ ey 2 
éxeiOev 5€ mraidioxny aortns éEayaywv adioxerat, 
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Kat €v T@ Seopwrypiw Sedeuevos amdBave+ Tov d€ 68 

, 4 3 4 A > 4 
tpitov Pawurmidns evOade Awrod’TnY amTHyaye, 
Kai vpes Kpivavtes adroyv év to SixactTypiw Kat 
KatayvovTes avTov Oavatov amotuptavica, tape 

e \ > A e \ 2 > e 

Sore. ws d€ addnOy déyw, Kal abrov olpat Gpodo- 
YHoEW TOUTOY Kal papTupas tapeEopuea. 


MAPTYPES. 


Ilas ovy oby atract TpooyKet bpiy TovVTOV KaTa- 69 
, b ‘\ 4 4 x, A e , 
UnpilerOat; ei yap TovTwy exacros BV ev dpdo- 
Thpa Oavarov 7&.00n, 7 Tov Tov ye ToAda é&r- 

a ‘ 4 b “ , \ 3Q?7 > 
paptyKoros kal Snpooia eis Thy Tod Kal idig eis 
EKACTOV UuaV, OV ExaoOTOV apapTHpaTos év Tots 

4 , e 0 > 0 “ € “A 4 
vopnots Bavatos H Cypia éort, det tas odddpa 
Odvarov avrov Kkatandicacba. 

Adfer dé, & avdpes dStxacrat, Kat é€amarnoas 70 
Dmas TEeipaoerat, ws é7l THY TEeTpaKoTiny Dpiur- 

> 4 N > N 4 “N > A Pd 
Xov amréxTewve, Kat avTt TovTov dyno avrov AOn- 
vatov Tov Snpov moujcac Oat, Wevdopuevos, @ avdpes 
Suxacrai: ovre yap Dpvvixov aséktewevr, ovte 
3 A > A e A > ‘4 4 
AOnvaiov airov 6 Snpos éerowjoato. Ppuvriyw 71 

, > »¥ , A , , c 
yap, @ avdpes Suxacrat, Kon @pacvBovdds Te 6 
Kadvddvios kai “ArroAdddapos 6 Meyapevs éreBov- 
Nevoay: émevdy dé erervyérny avt@ Badilorrs, 6 

' 4 4 N V4 \ 
pev @pacvBovdos tumre: Tov Ppvviyov Kat Kata- 
Badder warafas, 6 Sé “Amod\\ddwpos ovy aro: 
dua TovT@ Kpavyy yivetat Kal @yovTo Pevyovres. 
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3 4 A e A ¥ a ¥ 
Aydpatos S€ ovroci ovre mapexhyOn ovte tape 
, » A o b ) id e . 
yevero ovTe olde TOU TpdypaTos ovdevy. ws dé 
GdnOn rA€yw, avrTd tpi 7d Ygiopa Synrocer. 


WHSISMA. 


9 ‘ 2 ? ld , > > oe) A 
Ore péev ovK améxtewe DPpvviyov, €€ avrovd Tov 

, A > ~~ Ud b > 4 
Wndiopatos Sndov: ovdapov yap éori ’"Aydparor 


’"AOnvaiov elvar woTEep OpacvBovdov Kai “AmroXc- , 
Swpov: Kairos eirep améxrewe Dpvvixov, Eder av-_ 


Q 3 A > “ ia i-4 , + 
TOV &V TH aUTY OTHAH, Wa Tep OpacvBovdoyv kat 
"AmroAAddwpor, "A@nvatov merounpéevoy .... Ta 
pévto. dvopata dtampdtrovra, Ta odav avTar, 
SOvTES apyvp.ov T@ pHTopl, Tpoo-ypagyvas ets THY 

la e 3 y y sy e > A rd 
OTHANY @s EvEepyeras OvTas. Kat ws adynOy heya, 
Touro To Uydiopa éréyEer. 


WHSISMA. 


y , a \ ¢ A a 
73 Ovtw perro. ovtos Tov vw KaTappovel, WOTE 
> > A ra NV 3Q7 \ 9 , ‘ 
ovx dv ’AOnvatos Kal édixale Kai é€exdynoiale Kal 
ypapas tas €€ avOpdmav éeypddeto, émvypade- 
pevos ‘Avayupactos eivat. meta dé Kal erepov 
4 > e b) bd 4 a 5 7 A 
péya TEKUHpLOV ws ovK améKxTewe Dpivixov, Ou 6 
"AOnvaids gyaot yeyernoOar. 6 Bpvviyos yap ov- 
TOS TOUS TETpaKociovs KatéoTnocey: éredy 9° 

> A 2. » e JA Ld ¥y 
éxetvos améBavev, ot modNol TaVv TEeTpaKoTiwY Epu- 
74 yov. ‘TdéTEepov ovy SoKovo Ww duly OL TpLaKOYTA Kal 
“ e@ “ € 9 A ~ , , a > ‘ 
9 Bovdn 7 émi trav tpidKxovra Bovievovaa, ot avrot 


| on ens Sire, Sy Oe 
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9 A 
7Oav' aTavTES THY TETPAKOTLWY THY PuUyorTWD, 
> “A A id \ a, > , 
adewvar av aBovres Tov Dpvrviyov amoxteivayta, 
7 Tyswpnoacba vrép Ppvvixou Kai THs pvy7s Fs Oe fuas 
¥ > A : 
avrot epuyov; eym pev oipar tyswpetoBar ay. ¢) rLems <, 
el pev OY pL) GTOKTEiVAS TPOTTOLELTAL, GOLKEL, S 75 
eyo dnpts ei d€ audirByteis Kal dys Ppvviyov fas. 
dmoxreivat, Opdov OTe peilw TOV SHuov TaV °ABn- Tusa pc 
\ yaiwy Kaka Toioas THY vTép Dpvvixov airiay + 
\: ‘ , 9 , > § , ‘ , & dese 
TpOs TOVS TPLGKOVTA aTEMVTwW* OVdETOTE yap Tei- | 
3 ld 3 , e , > 4 
ces ovdepa avOparav as Ppvviyov azrogreivas 
9 , a eN aA , 9 NY , \ 
adeiOns av vd TaV TpLaKoVTa, EL py peygda TOV 
Snpov Tav “AOnvaiwy kat dvyjKeota Kaka eipyago. 
oN \ > , 4 > ~ a 
éay pev ov ddokyn Ppvvryov amoxreivat, TovTwy 76 
pépvnobe, Kai Tovtov Tipwpercbe avl av €7roin- 
3N 5” > , ¥ @ > A 5 7 9 N 
cev: éav ° ov daokn, EperOe avrov du 6 Te pynoiv 
3 “A A oN \ N y b] ~ 
AOnvatos tromOnvar. éav S€ wy exn aroderEa, 
~” > AN 9 \ 2Q7 N > 4 
TiywpetoOe avrov OTe Kai edixale Kal eLexdynowale 
! Kat éovuxoddyres trodd\ovs ws ‘APnvatos Tovvopya 
eT y paopevos. 
"Axovw 8 avrov rapacKevaler Oat atodoyeig Gan 77 
e -.shUN , y N ~ > A 
as émt Dudyv Te @yETO Kal ovyKkaTynle aro Pvu- 
A A +y 
Ans, Kal TOUTO péytoTOV aydvicpa eivar. éyéveEro 
d6€ ToLtovTov. 7AOEv ovTos emi Dvd: KatTou TS 
a ‘4 »¥ , 9 23Q A 9 
Gy yévo.to avOpwios piapwrepos, doTis €idas OTL 
eit Twes emt Pudn Twv brs TovTOV exTETTWKOTWY 
éro\pnoe éedOew ws TovTous ; emetdy) OE Eldov av- 78 
N , , ¥ » i € 
Tov TaxLtoTa, cvAAaBdYTES GyovoW avTiKpUS ws 
GMTOKTEVOUVTES, OUTED Kal TOUS addouS améadaTTor, 
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¥ ‘ a A , 
el Tia ANOTHY 7H KaKovpyov ouddaBouevr. oTpa- 
tyyav 8€ “Avuros [érit Dudnv] ‘ove edn ypyvae 
a, 
Tow avTovs Tavra, éywy ote ody ovTw diake- 
9 a, “A c ~ 3 A > SN 
owTo, woTe TYyLwpEeicOai Twas TaVv éxOpav, adda 
vov pev dew avrovs novyxiay exew, ei SE Tore 
oixade KatéhOovevy, TOTE Kal TYyLwpHooWTO TOUS 
79 GOLKODYTaS. TaUTa héywy aituos éyeveTo TOU a7ro- 

~ “A > AN A > - de > 
duyew tovtov emt Duly: avayKn O€ NY OTpaTy- 
vy avopos axpoacb tf EMEAN On 
you avdpds axpoacBa, eirep Eueddov colyce- 
b) 9 69 ¥ \ , , 
oOat. Gadd ETEepov: ovTE yap DvoTITHOAS TOUT@ 
ovdeis havyoeTar OVTE TVTKYVOS YEVOPEVOS, OUTE 
€ ld > ‘ “\ , b] > 9 , 
6 rafiapxos eis THY dudjy Katatafas, GAN wo7reEp 
ddirynpio ovdeis dvOpamav aire Sdiedéyero. Kai 
pou Kadeu TOV Tagiapyor. 


MAPTY32. 


‘ 


y s 
80 *Emeudy) Sé al SuadAdyat mpds dAAjAOus éyévovTo 
a ¥ e A 9 “a “ ‘ 
Kat €mrepyay ot mo\urat Ex Tletpaws THY tTropmrny 
> , e A \ ¥ A A a 
els TOA, nyetTo pev Atoupos TaV TONLT@V, OVTOS 
‘ 9 ; \ \ 3 A 9’ ~P , 
d5€ ovTw TOApLNpPOS Kal EKel EYEVETO * ourvnKodovier 
N A A 9 A 4 A Q 
yap haBov ta omha Kat ovuvéreutre THY TopTHY 
81 peTa TOV TONTOY Tpos TO aoTV. éELdy O€é Tpds 
se 
a , * . ¥ . 9 \ 9 
Tais wvhats Hoav Kal eDeytp Ta oma, mpiv eiot- 
o b Q »¥ e QA v > , A 
évat eis TO aotu, 0 pev Atowos aicOavetar Kat 
Tpoce\av thy Te domida aitov haBav éeppube, 
Kat amiéevat exeNevorev €s KOpaKas €kK TOV TON 
“A > Q y A + J l4 9 6AM ¥ 
Twv: ov yap ep Seiy avdpopdvoy avTov ovra 
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oupTéeutew THY topmny TH AOnva. TovT@ TO 


TpoT@ vTo Aicipou amnddbn. ‘Os 8’ ddyO7 r€yo, 
KGNEL LoL TOUS papTupas. 


MAPTYPES. 


, A > » 
Tovrw T@ TpdTw, ® avdpes Sixactai, Kai emi 
aA Q ~ 
Dvdy Kat év Tleiparer mpos tovs moditas Suéxecto: 
>) ‘ “\ 3 “A 5 X 4 e > 5 , 4 “A 
OVOELS Yap avT@ OLEhe€yeTO ws avdpopor~® OVTL, TOU 
N b ) A na » 9 v4 9 aA ¥ aN 
Te pn atolavew Avutos éyéveTo avT@ aitios. éav 
> Ei AIAN ‘\ eQ* 93 , A e 
ovv TH em. PudrAnv 66@ amrohoyia ypyTat, vro\ap- 
¥ A 
Bavew xp et “Avutos att@ éyévero aitios py atro- 
& b3 , ¥ A , » 
Pave éroipov ovtTwy Tyrwpeioba, Kat Epgywev 
> ~ ¥ “\ > 4 \ b » \ ~ 
avrov Atowuos THy domida Kai ovK €la peTa TOV 
v° ¥ \ 
TONTOY TéwTEew THY ToUTHV, Kal €b TLS avTOV 
, > , mee. , 
takiapxos eis Taw Twa Karera€e. 
A ca) a 
Myre otv Tatra avrov dmoddyerOe, pare av 
“~ , 
heyy OTL TOAA@ xpovw VorTEpoV TyLwpovpefa. ov 
A , 
yap olpat ovdepiay TaV ToLOvTaV GOoLKNLaTwY Tpo- 
, ‘> 3 > 9 A 5 > ¥ > Ov ¥ 
Oeopiav eivat, aX éyw pev oipat, etr evbus etre 
Xpovem Tis TyLwpElraL, TOUTOY Sely arodetKVVaL wS 
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Lota ‘ 


3 , \ @ > e > ?- & ‘4 
OV TEZQLNKE TEDL WY EOTLY 1 alTLa. OUTOS ToLWUY 84 


~ > , na i.e > 9 4 2 , a 
TOUTO ATOpaiveTw, WS OVK améKTEewev ExeEivovs 7} 
as Sixaiws, Kakdv TL TovovvTas Tov Onuov TaV 
"AOnvaiwv. ei € madat Séov Tipwpetc Oar Vorepov 
e A a N ‘4 , A ¥ 3 
HES TYLWpOvpEOa, TOV ypovoY KEpOaiver Sv Ely Ov 

A: 3 A e N » € X 4 a2QVA 
Tpoonkov avT@, ot S€ avdpes vd TovTov ovdev 
R22 
qTTOv TeOvyKac ww. 
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85 


86 


87 


‘Akovw 8 avrov kat SuoxupiferOar, ote én 
avtopopw TH ataywyn émvyéypantat: 6 TavTwY 
éyo olpay evnOéorarov: ws ei pev Td én’ adro- 
hopw Ln TpoTeyéypaTto, Evoyos OY TH aTaywyy ° 

, N ~ , e 4 A 
dudtt O€ TOUTO TpooyeypanTal, pParTevyy Twa 

¥ e Ha > “A de PD) \ tAX 4 
oleTat avT@ elvat. ToUvTo dé ovdevi addw Corker 
A € ~ > ~ \ > > 4 3 l4 \ 
fh Opodoyew amroxrevat, un er avTopapy o€, Kal 

AQ 4 4 4 > N 9 9 > 
Tept TovTov SucxupilerOar, worep, eb wy ew ad- 

4 id > , 4 , 4 v4 9 68 
Topwpw pev, amréxrewe S€é, TovTOv éevexa S€ov abrov 

, A > ¥ ¢ 9 e 
calerOa. Soxotor 5° euovye oft evdexa oi Tapa- 
dedpevor THY ‘atTaywynvy TavTnVY, ovK oidpevor 
3 , , , \ o 
Ayopat@ oupmpatrew tote Kat Sucyupilopevoe 

A “A > 
aopddpa ép0as troujoat Atovvor.ov, THY atTraywyhy 
> 
amdyew avayxalovres, tpooypawardat tore ém 
avtodopw, 7 Omov Gv 4° mpwrov pev évavtiov 
Twevraxooiwy év tH Bovdn, elra madw évavriov 
"AG 4 e V4 > ~ } , > 4 N 

NVvalwy aTravTwv €v TH ONLM aTroypawas TiVas 
GMTOKTELVELE KaL alTLos yévoiTo Tov Bavdrov. ov 

Q 4 ~ , ¥y > 3 > 4 Cd 
yap Syrov TovTo povoy oterat em” adtoddpy, eav 

4 al , , , 9 , » 
tis CUA 7H} paxaipa mardgas xataBddy, émel x 
Ye Tov Gov oyov ovdels harjoerat atoKTeivas 

N ¥ 5 A ‘\ > , » N > , 

Tovs avdpas ous ov améypayas: ovure yap éra- 
> 

tagev avtous ovdels ovr améodater, dN’ dvayKa- 

obevres UT THS ONS aToypadns améfavov. ovK 

9 c ¥ A , e > 9 : , 
ouv 0 attios Tov Oavarov, ovros ér avToddpw 
> , 2 » ¥ a . 3 , 
€oTl; Tis ovv addos aitios H GU aToypanas ; 
9 A 9 3 3 > , ‘ > e % 
WOTE TMS OVUK ET aUvTOPwWPW av El O atro- 
KTELVAS ; 
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4 > 9 UN N ‘N aA 9 N 
IlvvOdvopa 8° avrév Kat Tepi TaV OpKwy Kal 
. ~ “” ld 4, e Q “\ 
mept Tov cuvOnkav péd\dr\jew éyew, wS Tapa TOUS 
9 N N ‘4 > 4 aA ld 
Gpkous Kat tas ovvOynKas aywrilerar Gs ouvebe- 
Sa 
‘ ‘ > » it 9 A A 
pela mpos tovs &v aore ot & [To] Tleupacet. 
aoyxedoy péev ovy TovTos ioxupilopevos Spodoyet 
> 4 > > “\ ~ a 9 a 
avdpopdvos eivar* éuirodwy your } OpKous fH ovr 
> ~ n~ 
Oxxas 7 xpdvov 7} é abrohapy Tt Tovetrat, adT@ 
dé TO Tpdypate ov TL TioTEVEL KaAwS aywrieto aL. 
e a v4 > »* b>) 5 , > , ‘ , 
vp O€, & avdpes Sixacrai, ov mpooyKer TEpt Tov- 
Twv atrodexerOar* GAN ws ovK améypawey ovde 
eo» A \ , , 2 A 
ot avdpes TeQpaot, Tmept TovTwy KeheveTe adrov 
atohoyeio Bat. €irELTA TOUS GpKOUS Kat TAS OUP- 
Oxnxas ovdev TyoUpat TpoOOHKELY Hiv pds TOUTOV. 
0b yap OpKot Tots ev aoTeEL Tpds Tovs ev Tlerpacet 
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89 


yeyevynvra. et pev ovv obTos pev ev acre: Huets 90 


S > a » > ¥ , > ~ e 
© év Tlepaset jpev, eixov av twa déyov aiT@ ai 
A A Q @ A 
ovvOnkar: viv 6€ Kai ovros év Ileipavet Hv Kat 
e 9 ca 
€ya Kat Avoviotos Kat ovTo. amavrTes ot TOUTOY 
TULWPOUPEVOL, WOTE OVK EOTW TW EepTrodwY ov- 
d&v> ovdéva yap GpKov ot év Tetpacer tous év Teu- 
¥y 
pater wpoggy. 
> N de , ¥ 5 A > e A 
Ex tavros 5é€ tTpdmov epovye OoKet ovy Evds 
, ¥ > 9 \ . es A 5 , 
Oavarov akwos eivat, coTis dyot pev vio TOV O7- 
. A ~ Aa > , la 
prov ...., Tov dé Spor, bv avtdés dyot TaTépa 
e “~ Ly 4 , \ > \ N 
avrov eivat, daiverat kakwoas, Kal adets Kai Tpo- 
dovs €€ dv exewos petlwy Kat toyuvporepos éyi- 
9 be J 4 x’ p Pp e Y A 
yveTo. GoTis oUY TOV TE yovm TaTépa TOV avTOU 
y¥ A ~ ~ 
ETUTTE Kal OVdeY TrapEtye TOV EmiTNOELwY, TOV TE 
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‘N 4 > a Ff e 4 ? 4 
TownTov Tarépa adeihero & HV UITapXOVTA eKElve@ 
~ A Q ~ 
ayala, mas ov Kat dia TovTO KaTa TOY THS KaKa- 
\ 4 ¥ 4 b , A 
wews vopov a€ids éote Oavdta Gyuwljva ; 
, ‘Qo ea 9 , ° 
IlpooyKxe: 8° vpiv, & avdpes duxactal, amract 
~ ~ “a 9 
TYLWpELY UITép exEeivuY TOV avopav Gpoiws w@oTEpP 
e “~ env e , > v4 X e€ “~ > ld 
Hpav évt éxaoT@. amovycKkorvtes yap Huw ére- 
\ ¢€¢ A N ~ ¥ 9 A 
oxnwav Kat Uv Kat Tots adXdoLs atract TYLwpELY 
trép odav avtav *Aydpatov Tovrovi ws povea 
P YP : oe 
¥ A “ ~ b 9 54 
ovTa, Kal KaKes trovety Kal” coov av euBpaxu 
9 V4 > o > ~ > N “ 
Exaatos Svyyrat. ei Tolvuy Tu Exeivou ayalov Thy 
: 4 aA N “A N e 4 , > 
TOW 7 TO TANOOS TO VpEeTEpOY HavEepoi EtoL TE 
A ~ , 
Wouncores, & Kal avrol vets GpodoyelTe, avayKy 
é A 9 Ud BJ 4 X. .' > 5 la 
Upas eat. mavtas éexeivois pidous Kat emiTndetous 
> lo) ~ A . e€ “~ Q 
elvat, @oTe ovdey padrov npiy 7 Kat vpov Evt 
: y 9 ¥ 
Exdotw éeréoxnav. ovKOUY OUTE OOLOV OUTE VOU 
pov vl €oTw avetvat Ayoparoy TovTovi. vpeus 
> ~ “~ 
Toivuv, @ avopes “AOnvaiot, vuvi dy, émet & TO 
, 4 3 1, Sane aie > ‘A > ® * 
TOTE ypovm, ev @ Eexewou aTéOvynoKor, ovy oioi TE 
> , > 4 4 N “ 4 b' 
EKELVOLS ETTApKEeT aL veyeere dua, TA Tpaypara Ta. 
4 , 3 4 a 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


ORATION CONCERNING THE SACRED 
OLIVE-TREE. 


An Athenian land-owner, name unknown, is charged by 
a certain Nicomachus with having a number of years before 
extirpated one of the sacred olive-trees of the state. The 
trial is before the Areopagus. The charge, if sustained, will 
bring upon the offender the penalty of perpetual banishment 
and the confiscation of his entire property. 

A glance at some facts derived from this oration and other 
ancient references to the subject reveals a peculiar phase of 
the Athenian state system, and explains the sternness of the 
Athenian code regarding this offence. 

The olive-trees and groves of Attica formed then, as now, 
a marked feature in the landscape, and the oil was an impor- 
tant staple of commerce. As in the case of the grain trade, 
there was a rigid official supervision of the oil product and 
of the trees themselves. Provision was made by law against 
any diminution in the number of fruit-bearing trees ; a Jand- 
owner was not allowed to cut down more than two a year 
from his estate, unless by special permission. Especial care 
was taken of the sacred trees dedicated to Athené, the pro- 
tecting goddess of the state. The culture of the olive had 
been, from the earliest times, closely connected with the 
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religious legends and institutions of the country. Grafts and 
shoots from the sacred olive-tree that stood on the Acropolis, 
and had sprung from the rock at the bidding of Athené in 
her contest with Poseidon, had become fruit-bearing trees in 
various parts of the country; not only in the precincts of 
temples, but also on private estates. These were the so- 
called popia:, the sacred trees whose produce was forever 
devoted to maintaining the worship of the goddess, and to 
the support of her priests. The penalty for the extirpation 
of one of these, even an old stump or decaying trunk, has 
been already mentioned. 

Crimes of impiety in general fell within the jurisdiction of 
the Areopagus, and all matters pertaining to the care of the 
sacred olives were especially committed to them. They 
appointed from their own number curators and inspectors 
(émruseAntal, yvopoves), to whom was intrusted this department 
of the public business, including the revision of the inven- 
tories, the disposition of the produce to contractors, and other 
like duties. 

Before this Council, doubtless seated on the same rock- 
hewn steps where Paul four centuries later addressed the 
debating philosophers of Athens, Nicomachus — of whom 
we only know that he was “a young man” — has brought 
the defendant, a wealthy citizen in advanced life, but with- 
out wife or children. An estate formerly belonging to Pi- 
sander, who had been prominent in the oligarchy of the 
Four Hundred, had come into his possession by purchase. 
It is supposed to have been situated in the deme Acharnez, 
to the northward of the city, that being the deme to which 
Pisander had belonged. It is charged that the defendant 
has dug up the stump of a sacred olive that had formerly 
_ stood on it, —one of the blackened stumps, it may be, 
which the fires of foraging parties had left as traces of the 
recent war. The defendant proceeds to show that since the 

5 
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purchase of the land from Anticles, in the spring of 403 B.c., 
it had been leased successively to Callistratus, Demetrius, 
Alcias, and Proteas ; the lease of the latter having probably 
expired shortly before the date (397 — 6) of the alleged crime ; 
and he proves by the testimony of several of these that there 
had been no olive-tree at all upon the estate. 

Inasmuch as the prosecution is not supported by the testi- 
mony of any eye-witnesses, the remaining arguments of the 
defendant, comprising the larger part of the oration, might 
seem to be a work of supererogation. They seem, however, 
partly designed to expose the malicious and mercenary pur- 
pose of the accuser. Should four-fifths of the judges vote 
for acquittal, he would not only lose his case, but would 
be subjected to a fine. 

The following is a brief analysis: 


I. Exordium, §$ 1-3. 
II. Statement of the case, §$ 4-8. 
III. Refutation of the charge by positive evidence, $$ 9-11. 
IV. Refutation of the charge on the ground of its @ priori improbability 
and the absence of any assignable motive. Maintained from 

(1) The reputation of the defendant, $§ 12-14. 

(2) The inevitable publicity of the act charged, §§ 15-19; in con- 
nection with which a strong argument is made from the 
neglect of the accuser to produce witnesses, or lodge com- 
plaint at the time, §§$ 20-23. 

(3) The circumstances of the alleged place, §§ 24 - 26. 

(4) The circumstances of the alleged ¢ime, § 27. 

(5) The difficulty of escaping the known vigilance of the authori- 
ties, §§ 28, 29. 

(6) The defendant’s course of life hitherto as an upright and 
patriotic citizen, $$ 30-33. . 

V. Finally, the refusal of the accuser to take the testimony of the slaves 
when offered, in contrast with the course of the defendant in 
the case, affords a convincing argument that not only is the 
charge without foundation, but it is brought from mercenary 
and malicious motives, $$ 34-41. 

VI. Peroration, recapitulating the leading points in the defence, §§ 42, 43. 
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e&nv paddov e€apaprave, ovtw Oeparevov dai- 
\ A , a bY a? > 4 A 
vomat, THv S€ popiav, HY ovx olov T Hv afew 
9 , ¢ 3 , ‘ , , 
eLopvéavra, ws adavilwy vuvi Kpivouat; Tlore- 
: dé ~ > » 4 5 , 
pov 6€ pow Kpeirrov qv, @ Bovdy, Snpoxpatias 
ovens Tapavoue H él TOY TpLaKOVTAa; Kal Ov 
héyw as Tore Suvdpevos 7 ws viv d:aBeBdynpEvos, 
adAN ws T@ Bovropévm tore paddov e&nv aduKeiv 
4 , > A , 9039 9 9 , A , ¥ 
7 vuvi. €y@ TolvuV ovd’ Ev ExEiv@ THO KpOV@ OTE 
A ¥ ¥ sQN ‘\ ? , 
TOLOUTO ovTE aAAO OvdeY KaKdY TroLHaas haYyco- 
A > » 3 ‘ , > 4 > oy 
pa. lds 8° av, ein wavtwv avOparev epavt@ 
KQKOVOUGTATOS 7V, UEa@V OUTwS Emipeoupevwr 
€K ToUTOV THY popiay adavilew emeyeipnoa Tov 
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VIl. NWEPI TOY SHKOY. 
& 
xwpiov, &v @ S&dpov pev ovde & ear, pas Sé 
é\alas onkds, ws ovTdés dnow elvat, kuKdd0e Se 
eQn a? > ld A , ~ 
600s wepiexyet, aotépwlev dé yeiToves TEpLoiKod- 
ow, aepxtov S€ Kal tavtayd0ey KatomTov éoTw ; 
9 4 > 4 A 9 > ¢ 
ote Tis av amreToApnoe, TOUTWY OUTWS ExdVTW), 
émiyeipnoat TowvTw mpaypatt; Aewov € por 
Soxet elvar bpas peév, ols vid THs Wodews TOV 
dtavra ypdovoyv TpocTéTaktar Tov popiav éhavav 
3 ~ 2h? e 3 , a 
ériedetobat, yO” ws erepyalouevoy maémote br 
pacar und ws adavicavra eis Kivdvvoy Kata- 
Tn at, ToUToY 8’, ds ovTE yewpyav éyyvs TUyya- 
» 9 > 5} e , » > e , » 

ve ovT emipedynTns ypynuevos ovd’ ndukiay eyov 
eldévat Tept TAY ToLOvTwY, atroypaat pe popiary 
adavilew. 

b \ ld dé e ~ ‘ “ , , 

Ey® toivuv déopat tpav pt) Tovs ToLovTous ho- 


yous morotépouvs nyjyoacBar Trav epywr, pyde 
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. L 4) b \ , a 9 b , ~ 
Tept av avTol ovvioTEe, Ta’T avacxécOar Tov 
énav €xOpav heyovrwv, évOvpovpevous kai ek Tov 
> , \ 3 in ¥ Ld 2 A ‘\ 
Elpnpuevwv Kal €K THS adAnsS TohiTElas. Eyw yap 
Ta €ol mpooTeTaypeva amavta tpoOuudtepov te- 
Tonka, WS UTO THS Toews HvayKalounr, Kal Tpr- 
Npapxev Kal elopopas eiogépwv Kal xopyywv Kat 
TaAXa ELTOvPyav ovdEVds TTOY TodvTEhaS TOV 
TONTMV. KalTOoL TavTa pev peETpiws ToLwY GANG 
‘ , ¥ > HK ‘ A » 9 ‘ A 
pH TpoOvpws ovr av wept pvyyns ovr av wepi THS 

¥ > 7s > 4 , + 4! 2 , 
GAAns ovaoias nywrilounr, mreiw 8° dv éxexTypny, 
> . 3 “ 2Q9> > , 2 ~ a 
ovdev dducav ovd’ émixivduvoy éuavT@ KaTacT?- 
\ , A ‘ , a ee 
cas tov Biov: ravra dé mpaéas, & otrds pov 
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~ > » A > ld bd N > > 
KaTyyopet, exépdatvoy pev ovdev, ewavrov 98° eis 
, 4 a ld € 4 
xivduvov Kxabiotnv. Kaito. wavtes Gv opodoy?- 33 
gatte Suxadrepov elvar tots peyddors xpnoba 
TEKUNPLOLS TEPL TMV LEyGAOV, KaL TLOTOTEPA TYE 
oOat wept Gv araca 7 mods papTupet, paddov 7 
WEept Gv povos ovTOS KaTryopeEt. 

¥ , » , 9 a » ? 

Ere totvuy, @ Bovdy, éx Tav adrov oxéeacOe. 34 
peaptupas yap exwv avt@ mpoondOov, Aéywv ore 
poe mavres eloiy ot Oepdmovtes, ods éxexTy nV 
> ‘\ 7 Q\ 7 x, ¢ 4 > ¥ 
ére.on tapédkaBov TO xwpiov, Kat Erouos cipt, El 

a? “A ¢ e o 

twa Bovdo.ro, tapadovvar Bacavilew, iyovpevos 
ovTws ay Tov eheyxov ioyupdrepoy yevér Oar Tav 
TovTov hoywv Kat THY Epyav Tav euav. ovTos 9° 35 

3 ¥ 2QA id s A 4 
ovx nOeder, ovdev dackwy motov elvat Tos Depd- 

> XN ' “ “ 3 N e a 

movow. éepor dé Soxet Sewor elvat, ei Tept avTav 

A e ¢ “~ Se > 4 
pev ot Bacavlopevor Katyyopovow, ev e€iddres 
ore amofavouvta:, wept S€ Tav Seomrorar, ols me 

4 , “A aA 9 > # 
pvKkact KakovovoTarot, paddov av etdovro avéye 
wOa. Bacanlopevor 7 Kareurdvres amndddxOat 
TOV TapdvTav Kakav. Kat pev Oy, & Bovdr, da- 36 

Q » 9 9 , > aA 
vepov olpat elvas ort, eb Nixopaxou é€arrovvtos 

“ > ? A a 2Q 7 “A > 
Tovs avOparrous pn mapedidour, eddxovv. Gy ewav- 
Te Evvedevar: ered) Toivuy épod wapad.iddvtos 
ovTos trapahaBeww obdx nOede, Sixatovy Kat epi Tov- 
Tov THY aUTHV yrauny oyew, adrdws Te Kal TOU 
KWOvvoU ovK too apdorépots GvTOS. ept euod 37 

A “ »¥ » 23Q3 A > 4 7 
fev yap et Ti Edeyov, 0d” Gv atohoyyoac Pai por 
2 , , > 9 . oe , a © 
éfeyévero: tovta 8 et pi apoddyour & obros 
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éBovrero, ovdenia Cypid Evoyos Fv. wore todv 
padXov TovTOV wapadapBavew éxpny fH eve Tapa- 
Sotvat TpoonKkey. éyw Toivur eis TOVTO TpOOupias 
b] , e 4 > 3 ae \ 93> , 
adixouny, tryovpevos pet eno eivar Kat ex Baca- 
voy Kal €k papTUpwY Kal Ek TEKENPLOY Vas TeEpL 
38 Tov mpaypatos TalnOn wvbécOa. evOupeiobar 
Y s ¢ ’ , \ ’ A 
Se xp7}, & Bovdy, worépows ypy miorevew paddor, 
Ly \ 4 a @ PS) \ ‘4 
ols roAAOl pepapTupHnKkacw 7H @ pnoels TeTOALDKE, 
A id > A “” “~ > a o 
Kat TOTEpov eiKOs paddov TovToOY axwddvas Wev- 
SecOat peta To~ovTov KiWdvvoU ToLOvTOY eye 
» > , ‘ 4 » 2 NAN e A 
épyov épydcac bat, Kai moTepov oleae avrov vTép 
THs worews Bonfew 7 ovKodharrovvra aitiuca- 
39 Oar; eyo pev [éyroxdvar] vpas ayoupat Gre 
Nexdpaxyos umd tav €xOpav meacbeis Tov Euov 
TovTov Tov ayava aywvilerat, ovx w@s adiKOUYTA 
> ‘4 > 4 > 3 e > t 4 > > A 
€drrilwy amodetfew, GAN ws apyvpiov tap éeuov 
AnWerIat tpocdoKav. Gow yap of ToLovTOL ciow 
ETALTLUTATOL KAL ATTOPWTaTOL TaV KWdUYeY, TOTOU- 
’ > A , aN 2 A 5 > 
40 T@ TAVTES aUTOUS PEevyovot patoTa. Eyw O€, @ 
a, td] > id bd 3 > 4 > 4 
Bovdy}, od« H€tovv, aN eredymep pe pTvacaro, 
a > “ 4 4 A .' 
mapéoxov euavTov 6 tt BovrteoOe ypnobat, Kat 
TOVTOV EVEKA TOU KLVOUVOU OvOEVL Ey@ TOV EyOpav 
dundAraynv, ot Ene HOvov Kaxws éyovow 7h das 
avrovs Emawovat, Kal havep@s pev ovdels TeTOTE 
éue avtav emexeipnoe Toujpoar Kady ovddv, Tor 
? \ 3 4 ? a € Py > a , 
ovrous Sé émuméurrovai pot, ols wets ovK dv S- 
41 Kalws mioTevoiTe. TavTwv yap aOduwraros av 
yevoipny, eb hvyds adikws KaTaoTYTOpaL, aTrats 
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b' ‘ 4 3 , A “A ¥ , 
pev &v Kat povos, Epjpov Sé Tov olKov yevopevou, 
pytpos S€ rdvrwv évdeovs, twarpidos S€é Tovavrns 

> 3 > d “ + ed ' A 
-€7 aloyiotats oTepnOets airiats, wo\has pev vav- 
paxias vmép al’tns vevavpaxnkds, moddas 5€ pa- 
XAS pEe“aynuevos, KoopLoy 6 EwavTov Kai Ev Sypo- 
KpaTia Kat ev oMyapxet TO PAT Kaw: 

"AdNa yap, @ Bovdy, TavTa per évOdde ovK 010’ 42 
6 Tu det eye amédeaka 8° vuiy ws odK évqv o7- 
KOS & T@ xwpiy, Kal papTupas Taperyouny Kal 
TEKLNpLA. & XpH pEeuvnpevous SiayryvorKe Tepl 
Tov Tpayparos, Kal afiovv mapa TovTov mubécOar 
oTov evexa, e€dov Em avtopapw édréyEa, TocovTw 

P¢ V4 ’ ¢ 
XpOVv@m VOTEpOV Eis TOTOUTOY ME KaTETTHTEV ayava, 
kat paptupa ovdéva tapacxdpevos ex TOV Adywr 43 
Cnret motos yevér Oar, e€dv avrois Tots Epyous ade 
KOUTA GmrodEl&al, Kal E“ov amavtas diddvTos TOUS 
Gepamovras, ous Pnot Trapayever Gar, mapahaBety 
ovk 7Oedrev. 
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ORATION AGAINST THE GRAIN- 
DEALERS. 


66 

You are doubtless aware that we of all people con- 
sume the most imported grain.” This remark of Demos- 
thenes, in the Oration Against Leptines, suggests a character- 
istic feature of the Athenian political economy. The territory 
of Attica embraced about 900 square miles. ‘The soil was 
better suited to the fig and the olive than to wheat, and the 
product of breadstuffs fell far short of the wants of its popula- 
tion, — about half a million, as it is estimated, in the time of 
Lysias. 

In the following speech a member of the Senate of Five 
Hundred, induced by circumstances occurring in one of their 
sessions, which he clearly and satisfactorily explains, appears 
against certain merchants, — who are perhaps in partnership 
as a firm or company, — and prosecutes them for violation of 
the existing grain-laws. The grain-trade, both wholesale and 
retail, was jealously watched by the government in order to 
prevent extortion on the part of dealers, and to guard against 
seasons of scarcity arising from unchecked speculation. Rig- 
orous laws regulated the traffic, and special officers were 
appointed to see to their execution. Besides the dyopardpor, 
market-masters, charged with the general supervision of the 
markets, there were the ovrodvAaxes, grain-inspectors, intrusted 
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with the oversight of the grain-trade alone. According to 
Boeckh (Public Economy of the Athenians, p. 116) there were fif- 
teen of the latter, five of them being stationed in the Pirzus. 

The importers were called €uzopo, the retail-dealers oro- 
waa, or contemptuously, xaryAo, hucksters. A large majority 
both of the wholesale and retail dealers appear, as in the 
present instance, to have been metics. Of the statutes then 
in force, one, as appears from the oration, provided that no 
aitomwAys should buy more than fifty wédyuvoe (nearly seventy- 
five bushels) at a time. Another statute restricted the dealer’s 
profit to one obol on the medimnus. ‘The penalty was death. 

Of course such legislation was as futile as it was unjust and 
unwise. The severest penalties failed to check speculation. 
Gain could no more be controlled by law in ancient Athens, 
the great wheat-market of the Eastern Mediterranean, than in 
modern Chicago the great wheat-market of the Western Con- 
tinent. The Athenian courts, accordingly, were constantly 
occupied with prosecutions of the grain-dealers. Often, no 
doubt, the charges brought against them were false. They 
were particularly liable to be preyed upon by the “syco- 
phants,” as they were styled, —a class of men who became 
informers from base and mercenary motives ; often they were 
instigated by personal enmity, oftener still by the hope that 
they would be privately bribed to withdraw the complaint ; 
in case the prosecution succeeded, they had ‘in prospect a 
share of the fees. 

This is one of the judicial processes technically called 
cicayyedia. After a preliminary investigation before the 
Senate, the case was brought before a Dicastery, or court 
of Heliasts. The date of the oration is unknown ; judging 
from § 14, it belongs after 387 B.c. In arrangement and 
style it is one of the best extant productions of Lysias. It is 
also one of the shortest. If delivered as written, it could 
scarcely have occupied more than twenty minutes, exclusive 
' of the intervals spent in the examination of witnesses. 
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[Toaaor pot mpocedndvOacw, & avdpes 
Sixagtai, PJavpalovres OTe eyo Tav oiTOTHAaV 
9 “A “ ld ‘ , 9 e A 
év tH Bovhy Karryopouv, Kal héyovTes ort vpeis, 
> ¢ , 9 ‘\ 3 5 ~. Pa i] bd oe a 
ei ws padiora avTous adiKely yyeto Oe, ovdev Hr- 
Tov Kal Tovs TEept TovTwWY ‘ToLOUpEeVvOUS dyouS 

A = 
acuKxopavrew vopilere. Oey ody HrvayKacpat 
KaTYyopely avT@Y, TEepL TOVTWY TpwToV eizeEl 
Bovdopat. 

2 *Ereidn yap ot mputdves amédocay eis TH 
Bovdjy epi avtav, ovtws wpyicbncay avrois, 
@oTe eXeyov TIVES TOV PyTOpwY ws aKpiToUS av- 
ToUs xpH Tots evdexa Tapadodvat Davarm Chpu- 
@oal. yovpevos S€ eyo Sewov elvat rovadra 
eOilerOar movetvy tHv Bovdnv, avacrtas elirov ort 
pot Soxoin Kpivew Tovs otTomm@das KaTa Tov vd- 

4 > , > ¥ 4 > 
pov, -vopilwr, ei péev eiow aia Oavarov eipya- 
Tpevolr, vas ovdey rrov yHuav yvdoerOa Ta 
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Sixasa, et Sé undev ddixodowy, od Sey abrovs axpi- 
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~ a > , ‘4 e ? \ 
tavra, SiuaBddXew,w éreyeipouv pe Aéyorres ws éy@ 
TuTnpias eveKa THS TOV TLTOTWAwY TOUS AOyouS 

a > a XN QA + “ v4 9 3 
ToUTous éovovpny. mpos pev ovv THY Bovdyy, OT 
HY avTOLS 7 KpLCts, Epy@ amedoynodpny: Tov yap 
G\\wv novyiay aydvTwy avaotas. altav KaTryo- 
povv, Kat maou havepov éroinoa ott ovy virép 

» A A 
ToUTwY €dEyor, GANA TOS VOMOLS TOS KELLEVOLS 
éBoxfovv. nptauny pev ovy Tovtwv evexa, Sedias 4 
Tas aiztias' aicypov 8 yyovpat mpdrepov tavoa- 

N A e “ Q 2 A 9 a 4 
oat, rp Gv ves wept avtwy 6 Te av BovrAnoe 
Undiona be. 

Kat mporov pev avaBnOt Kai eivé ov emo, pé- 5 

a , A Q , e l4 
touxos €L; Nai. Merowxets dé rérepov ws Teiod- 
PEVOS TOLS VdOpOLS TOLS THS TOAEWS, } WS TOLHowY 
o Tt av Bovdy; ‘Os mevoduevos. “AXXO Tu ovv 
afwois 7) amofavev, et TL TETOInKaS Tapa TOUS 

yy 

vopous, €p ois Oavaros 7 (yuia; “Eywye. ‘“Azro- 
Kpwvat Oy pot, Eb Opodroyels mrEiw GiTOY Tuptpi- 
acvOa, wevryKovta hopyav, Gv oO vopos ée€evar 
Kekever. “Eyo Tov apyovTwy Kehevovtwy ovveTpr 
apnv. 

*Ap pev totvuy drodeEp, @ avdpes Sixacrai, ws 6 
Ear. vopos Ss KEeAEVEL TOUS TITOTMAAS TUYWVET 
oOat Tov ciroy, Gy ot. apxovres KeAeEVwoLY, aTro- 
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Undicacbe: et S€ py, Sixatov vuas Karayndioa- 
cOat. pels yap viv taperyouefa Tov vodpor, 
Os amrayopever pndeva TaV év TH TOdEL TAELW TLTOV 
TEVTHKOVTA Poppnav cuvwverr Oar. 
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Xpyv péev toivvv, & avdpes Suxactai, ixavny 
elvat Tavtyy THY KaTryopiay, ered obTOS pev 
Oporoyer oupmpiacOat, 6 dé vouos amayopevav 
daivetar, vers S€ KaTa TOUS Vdpous SpopdKare 

~ 9 3 9 “ 9 ‘ “ 
UndretcBar> cpws 8° wa weoOnre OTL Kal KaTa 
TOV apxovTay WevSovrat, avayKn Kal waKkpoTEpov 
> A Q ) A 9 Q Q g A > 2 
eimewW Tept aitav. ered) yap ovToL THY aiTiay 
> ‘4 > 3, ld “ » 
Els Exelvous avépEepov, Tapakade€oavTes TOUS ap- 
XovTas HpwTapev. Kat ot pev téooapes ovdey 
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épacay cid€var Tov mpdypatos, “Avutos 0° €deyev 
@S TOU TpoTépov yxEwavos, erred Tipios Hv 6 

ty , e , > 4 \ N 
GLTOS, ToVTwY virepBaddovTwy ahAnAOUS Kal POS 
aopas avrovs paxopevav oupBovrevoerey avrois 
TmavoacBar diroverkovow, Tyovpevos ouudéperv 
Viv Tots Tapa TOUTWY wvouvpevots ws aLidTaTOV 

4 id ~ ‘\ > \ 2 ~/ , 
tovtous mpiucar: Sew yap avrovs d6Bo\@ povov 
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xatabéoOar éxéhevey avrovs, adda pi) GAAHAoUs 
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avrwveioBar ouveBovdrevery, avTov wtyw "AvuTov 
paptupa tapéfopat, Kat ws oUTos pev emt THS Wpo- 
tépas BovAns Tovrous ele Tovs dyous, obrou 8” 
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MAPTYPIA. 
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éywouy, ovy vViép avTav avTovs atod\oyyoer Oat, 
GANG TOVTMOVY KaTHyOpHOEW* TEpL yap av eiot 

4 , lA “A > “ , 
vopor StappHonv yeypappevor, mas od xpy Siddvar 
dixny Kat Tovs pn wevOopévous Kal Tos KeAEvOVTAS 
TOVTOLS TAVAVTiA TPATTEL ; 
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Ir was appointed by law in Athens, that the obsequies 
of the citizens who fell in battle should be performed at the 
public expense, and in the most honorable manner. Their 
bones were carefully gathered up from the funeral pyre where 
their bodies were consumed, and brought home to the city. 
There, for three days before the interment, they lay in state 
beneath tents of honor, to receive the votive offerings of 
friends and relatives,— flowers, weapons, precious ornaments, 
painted vases (wonders of art, which after two thousand years 
adorn the museums of modern Europe), — the last tribute of 
surviving affection. Ten coffins of funereal cypress received 
the honorable deposit, one for each of the tribes of the city ; 
and an eleventh in memory of the unrecognized, but not 
therefore unhonored, dead, and of those whose remains could 
not be recovered. On the fourth day the mournful procession 
was formed: mothers, wives, sisters, daughters, led the way, 
and to them it was permitted by the simplicity of ancient 
manners to utter aloud their lamentations for the beloved and 
the lost ; the male relatives and friends of the deceased fol- 
lowed ; citizens and strangers closed the train. Thus mar- 
_shalled, they moved to the place of interment in that famous 
Ceramicus, the most beautiful suburb of Athens, which had 
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been adorned by Cimon, the son of Miltiades, with walks and 
fountains and columns, — whose groves were filled with altars, 
shrines, and temples, — whose gardens were kept forever 
green by the streams from the neighboring hills, and shaded 
with the trees sacred to Minerva and coeval with the founda- 
tion of the city, — whose circuit enclosed 


‘*the olive-grove of Academe, 
Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trilled his thick-warbled note the summer long,” 


— whose pathways gleamed with the monuments of the illus- 
trious dead, the work of the most consummate masters that 
ever gave life to marble. There, beneath the overarching 
plane-trees, upon a lofty stage erected for the purpose, it was 
ordained that a funeral oration should be pronounced by 
some citizen of Athens in the presence of the assembled 
multitude.” | 

This eloquent description by Edward Everett, in the 
“ Address at the Consecration of the National Cemetery at 
Gettysburg,” fitly introduces the Funeral Oration ascribed by 
the ancients to Lysias. There are four others remaining: the 
celebrated oration of Pericles over the first slain of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, preserved, though only in substance, in the 
history of Thucydides ; the second, in the Platonic dialogue 
Menexenus, Socrates being made to rehearse it as a discourse 
he had learned from Aspasia ; a third, bearing the name of 
Demosthenes, but unquestionably spurious and altogether 
unworthy of such authorship; the fourth, that delivered by 
Hyperides. over the Athenians who had fallen in the Lamian 
War. 

Besides the Forensic and the Deliberative, the ancient 
writers made a third class, the Epideictic or “ Panegyric ” 
orations, embracing those that were designed not so much 
to secure any immediate practical result, as to furnish a 
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display of eloquence for public ceremonies and festivals, 
In this class belonged the funeral oration, and the one before 
us was early celebrated as a masterpiece of its kind. 

It purports to have been composed for one of the funeral 
ceremonies referred to above, during or soon after the Corin- 
thian War (B. c. 394-387). The most decisive engagements 
of the war were naval. On land, Corinth was the base of 
operations against Sparta; it was held by the anti-Spartan 
party of its citizens, aided by the allied Boeotian, Argive, and 
Athenian forces, against the Lacedzmonians and their allies 
collected from the Peloponnesus. On the part of the Athe- 
nians, Iphicrates and his peltasts distinguished themselves 
in several minor engagements.* ‘The title below is supposed 
to refer to those who fell in some of the earlier skirmishes 
(perhaps B. c. 392); but the allusions, in § 59, to the con- 
dition to which Greece was reduced by the Peace of An- 
talcidas (387), if indeed they formed a part of the original 
discourse, would require us to assign a date as late as the 
close of the war. 

It is aside from the purpose of this Introduction to enter 
into the critical controversy concerning its authorship, or its 
merits in point of style. “ Pulcherrima et ornatissima oratio,” 
says Muretus; Blass, on the other hand, pronounces it a 
“‘Schausttick sophistischer Beredsamkeit,” decorated “mit 
dem eitelsten Flitter.” The reader will at once perceive the 
difference between this and the other compositions of Lysias. 
Its merits and its defects, however, are to a great extent those 
of this species of oratory. The festival and the oration in 
honor of the dead had become an annual celebration in the 
time of Plato and Lysias. ‘These annual discourses appear 
to have been cast in a common mould, mainly following the 
same order of topics, and abounding in elaborately turned 


* Grote, f7tstory of Greece, Vol. IX. p. 335 seg. 
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phrases that in the lapse of time became the commonplaces 
of the rhetoricians. In view of the conformity to a fixed type, 
and the reluctance of all Greek art to disregard traditionary 
limitations, it would be idle to seek in the funeral oration of 
that period marked originality either of thought or of style ; 
it is to be remembered, too, both of this and of the AMenexenus, 
that they are eulogies, not histories; hence they are not 
documents of historical accuracy. As to the authorship of 
this, not a few critics refuse to include it in the productions 
of Lysias. But Grote believes it to be genuine, and that the 
Menexenus was written in competition with it. “Though the 
name of Lysias,” he says, “is not mentioned in the Menexe- 
nus, yet the rivalry between him and Plato is clearly pro- 
claimed in the Platonic /%edrus, and the two funeral 
harangues go so completely over the same ground, that 
intentional competition on the part of the latest is the most 
natural of all hypotheses.”* Aristotle (Z/e?., III. 15) quotes 
from § 60, referring to it as “the funeral oration” (r@ émura- 
¢iw), but without naming the author. 

Whoever the author, and whenever written or delivered, 
it illustrates admirably the patriotic eloquence of the time. 
The recent dead and the surviving mourners form the theme 
of the closing portion only (§§ 67-81) of the discourse. In 
the main it is an exultant review of the glorious part taken 
by Athens in Hellenic history. Beginning with the mythical 
age of the Amazons, glancing at the autochthonous origin 
of the Attic people, and lingering longest on the Persian 
wars, the speaker tells again the oft-told deeds of old heroic 
days, rehearsing the achievements of the dead as an example 
and an inspiration to the living. 





* Grote’s Plato, Vol. III. p. 8. 
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TpooyKew vou@ pev Gpicat To dixatov, Aéyw dé 
Tetoat, epyw dé TovToLs VaIrNpETELY, VITO YOoU meV 
ld € “ ¢ \ 4 
Bacrevopevors, b7r6 Adyou 5é SidacKopevous. 
N 4, “\ a “ N ld 
Kat yap Tow kat guvres Kahws Kal yvovrTes 
4 XN N ‘\ N ) e , 
opota, Todda péev Kaa Kat Javpacta ot mpoyovot 
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a 63 , , > , Ld \ 
tav évOdde Keypevwy eipydoarto, deipvnota de 
Kai peyada Kat ravTayov oi €€ exeivwr yeyovores 
TpoTaia Sua THY avTaV dpEeTHY KaTéduTOV. pLdvoL 

N e . e , A e 2) “ ‘\ 
yap virép amaans THS EdAdoos pos tohdas pupt- 
4 ~ 4 , e \ ~ 
déas tov BapBdpwv dtexwddvevoay. 6 yap THs 2% 
> 4 “N 3 > “~ ~ e€ 4 
Agias Bao.evs ovK ayatrav Tos virdapxovow, 
ayaois, a\N éAtrilwv Kat THY Evpwmrny dovAGCE 
oOat, €orevie TEVvTyKOVTA pupiddas oTpaTidp. 
e 4 DS , > 4 5 \ 4 A € “A 
nynodpevor O€, eb THvde THY TOW 7 ExovoaY 
dilnvy Towjocawro 7 akovoay KatacTpépawvro, 
padiws Tav addwv “ENAjvev ape, areByoav eis 
Mapadava, vopicavres ovTws av épnporarous eivat 

, . > » 2 
cuppaywrv [Tovs "EdAnvas], & ere ctactalovons 

A e LO @ \ 4 ‘ 3 ld > , 
Ts EdAados @ Tit Xp TpOT! TOUS EmLoVTas apv- 
vaoOa, Tov Kivduvoy TowjoawrTo. ére 8 avrois 22 
€K TOV TPOTEpwY Epywv TEP THS TOAEWS TOLAUTH 
5 4 l4 e b \ 4 > 9 » 

dfa TapeoTyKe, as et ev mpdtepov én aAAnV 

, ¥ bd a \ 3 , ‘4 
ToAWw tac, exeivois Kat A@nvaiors TohEMNo Ov! ° 

, A , ‘\ ~ 3 5 , 9 , 
mpoOvpws yap Tots aducovpévots nEovor BonOy- 
govres: ei 8 évOade mparov adiovrat, ovdévas 
addous TaV “EdAjvev Ttolpnoew érépovs colovras 
pavepav €xOpav mpos Exeivous Urép aiTav KaTa- 

4 e \ ig “A ~ e > 
Géobar. ot perv toivvy tavta dievootvto: oi 8° 23 \\ 
NETEpOL TPOyovot ov hoytop@ .... ElddTES TOUS 
> “~ 4 5 a b \ 4 “ 3 
€v TM TOMEM KiVOUVOUS, adda vopilovTes TOV Ev- 
Kea, Oavarov afavarov tepit Tav ayalav Karanel- 
mew Noyor, ovk éepoBHOnoav 76 mANOOs Tov évar- 

4 3 ‘\ “A e a > ~ A > 2 
Tiwv, GAAG TH avTwy apeTn pa ddov EmioTevoay. 
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‘ 9 ? 9 e ld > A 9 
Kat ailoyuvopevor oT Hoay ot BapBapo. adrav év 
~ a 3 3 ld a, b A ~ 
T X&pa, ovK dvépewar trvléabar ovdé BonPnoat 
TOUS TuUpPpayous, 0vd wYHOncay Sev Erépois THS 
v4 4 > ld 3 “ 4 b ~ “ 
cwtTynpias ydpw eidévat, d\\a odiow adrots Tovs 
adXous "EAX U L YO l ; 

S VAS. TAVTA LU yYOuN WaAVTEs yvovTeEs 
> 4 9\ 7 : “ a > + \ > 
amnvrwv Odiyou Tpos ToANOUS* evoputlov yap atro- 
Oavew pev adrois peta TavTwY TpooHKEW, aya- 

‘\ b > b) 9\ 7 N “ \ “N 
Bots 8 elvat per ddiywr, Kal Tas pev uxas 
G\AoTpias dia Tov Oavarov KextnoOa, rHv 8° éx 

~ a a? 3Q7 4 > ] 4 
Tov KWovverv prnpny idiay Karadeibew. H&tovv 
5’, ods py) povoe vixw@ev, OVD” Gy peTa TUppdywVv 
4 N e 4 A 9\ 4 ~ »¥ 
dvvacOar- Kat nrrnOévres pév ddiyw Tov add\wv 
A a \ ‘N “\ ¥ 
mpoatroheto Oat, vuxnoavres S€ Kal Tovs addovus 
9 4 ¥ > > ‘ 4 Q 
éehevepwoev. avdpes 5° adyalol yevopevot, Kat 
TOV pev GwpaTarv adedyoartes, vireép 5é THS dpeE- 
A > ld N ~ ‘N b 
Ts ov gdiropvynoavtes, Kat paddov ToUs tap 
QUTOLS VOMOUS aio yUvopLEVoL } TOV TPOS TOUS TrOdE- 
pious Kivduvov doBovpevo., EoTyoay pev TpoTraLa 
brép THs ‘E\Addos tav BapBdapwy é& Th avTar, 
€ \ Ud > \ b 4 3 4 
vmrép xpnuatwy eis THY addoTplay euBadovTor, 
Tapa TOUS Opous THS yapas, ovTw de dua Taxéwv 
N , > ? 9 e > A “A ¥ 
Tov Kivduvoy émoLnoavTo, WATE OL aUTOL ToOLS ad- 
hos amyyyetav tHv 7 évOade adiEw trav Bap- 
Bdpwv kai Tiv Tav Tpoydvey viKnv. Kat yap ToL 
20 .\ a » ¥ ey ~ P 
ovdels THY GANwy edeLoEV UVITép TOU péeAAOVTOS KUW- 

4 > > 9 a e N A e ~ > , 
dvvov, GAN axovoavTes UTép THS avTaV EdevHepias 
4 Y QA 4 , “A 
noOncav. woTe ovdevy Oavpacrov, maar Tov 


épyov yeyevnpevav, @OTEP KQUW@vV OVT@V €TL Kat 
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A “\ > “\ .; ”™ . ‘e AN , bd ’ 
yuv THY aperny avTav vTo TavTrev avOpaTrov 
cK ft? 


{nova Bat. 

Mera dé ravta Bépéns 6 ths “Acias Bacwieds, 27 
Katadpovycas péev THS “ENAdOos, epevopevos Fé 
Ts €dmidos, aTipaopevos S€ Ta yeyernpueva, 

9 , de ~ ~ > ld de “~ 
ayOouevos 5€ TH Tuppopa, dpytlopevos dé Tots 

> 7 > \ > a a . » 9 5 A 
aitiots, aabns 8° Ov Kak@v ‘Kat atreupos avdpav 
dyabav, Sexdrw ere TWapackevacapevos xtALats 

Y “ St v4 \ > 47 A de “A 
pev cal dtaxociats vavoiv adixero, THs O€ melns 

A “A > 
OTpaTias OUTS ametpov TO TANOOS Hyer, MOTE Kal 

bp » “N : > 9 ~ > 4 “ A 
Ta €Ovn ta per avtov axodovOycavra todv av 
ic ¥ Po a Qa , a A 
epyov ein KatadeLar TO dé peytoTov oNpeEtoy TOV 28 

4 9 &N% A b) ~ a ‘\ a 
mryJous: éfdv yap aire xrias vavaot diaBiBa- 
oat Kata TO oTevatatov Tov “Ed\Anomovrou THY 

‘\ “ > ~ 9 ld > “N > a 
awelnv otpariay €x THs Aatas eis THY Evpawrznp, 
ovK HOeAnoeEV, Fyovpevos Thy StatpiBHy avTo 

MVENYTOEs: Were TH PtP) f 
mo\Anv ececBar: adN vmepioav Kat Ta dicret 29 

ey “N A ”~ 4 “\ “\ 9 
mepuKota Kat Ta Delia mpaypata Kat tas avOpa- 

- 4 e Qn A A “A 4 > o 
mivas Stavoias doy pev dua THs Pardoons érouy- 
gato, thovy dé dia THS yns HvayKace yevér Oat, 
CevEas péev tov “EXAjomovrov, diopvEas dé Tov 
"A0w: vdiorapévou ovdevds, adda Tov pev aKdv- 
Tov virakovdvTav, TOV S5é ExdvTWY TpodLodvTaD. 

e A “ > e \, > > V4 e > 6e A 
ol pev yap ovy ikavot Hoav apvvacbat, ot 8° vd 

4, id > ‘4 > > A 
xpnparov StepOappevor: apddrepa 8° Hv avrovs 
Ta TeiDovra, Képdos Kat dos. "AOnvaior 8° ovTw 30 » 
, a é€ ’ , > A N > A “~ > 
duakemevyns THS “EANdSos adroit peév eis Tas vads eu- 

- > 33 v4 > , , 

Badvres én’ “Aptepiotov éBoyOnoav, Aaxedatpovioe 
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31 


Se .' ~ a ¥ > > ‘4 
kal TOV Ouppayov eviot eis @Eppotrvdas ary 
THOaY, Wyovpevor Sia THY OTEVETHTA TaV ywpiwy 
THY mdpodoy olot tT éverOar Siadvdrdtar. yevo- 
, Q “A 4 A A >.) hUN ‘4 
péevov S€ tov Kxwdvvov Kata Tov avTov ypdvov 
"APnvaior péev évixwv TH vavpayia, Aaxedaypoviot 
dé, ov Talis yuyxais evdecis yevduevor, adAA TOV 
tryOous Wevobevres kai ods duddLew wovro Kai 
‘ a UA ¥ > e 4 
apos os Kwduvedorey Epeddov, .... ovy HTTnHEr- 
“A > v4 3 > > , e > 3 
Tes Tov evavTiov, GAN atofavorres ovmep éTayOy- 


32 gay paxerOat, TovTw Sé TO TPdTH TaV pev SvoTL- 
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xnodvrwv, tov Sé rns mapddov Kpatynodvrar, oi 
' > lA > A 4 ) “ Xv e 3° e , 
pev eropevovro eri THVOE THY TOW, OF 8 HpérEpot 
mpoyovot TuOdpevor pev THY yeyernpermy Aaxedai- 
poviots cupdopay, amopovvres S€ Tos wEeptearn- 
Kdou wpdypacww, eiddres 8” OTL, i wey KaTa HV 
nw , > , > 4 , 
rots BapBapous aravrnoovrat, érurTdevoarTes YUI- 
A > 4 “ 4 4 > \ > 
ais vavoly épnpny thy wodw dAjppovrat, ei SE eis 
Tas Tpinpes euByoovrat, UO THs TECHS OTpaTLAS 
adcovrat, auddtepa Sé ov Suryjcovrat, apvva- 
cOai re kat dudaxny ixavny Kkatadurew, Svow Se 
ITpoKerpevow, MoTEpov Kp THY TaTpioa éexdurelv 
A »' “A , lA a 
H peta tov BapBdpwr yevopévovs Kxatadovha- 
cacbat Tous "EdAnvas, tynodpevoe Kpettror eivat 
b > a) Q o “ ~ 9 - A 
per’ aperns Kat wevias Kat dvyns éhevbepiay 7 
3: 9 , N a 4 A a, 
per dveiSous Kai wovTov Sovdetay THs warpidos, 
efédurrov virép THS “ENAddos THY TOdW, Ww ev pépeEr 
ue , 2\\ \ \ ‘ 9 , y N 
m@pos ékatépay aha pn Wpos apdotépas apa Tas 
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‘ ~ A 
Kal yuvatkas Kat pntépas eis Yatapiva, ovr 
Opoilov Kat TO Tav ardwYv Guppaywy vavTiKoV. 
ov modNais 8° votepov Hycpars HAGE Kai 7. wely 
‘\ N Q N “ ~ 4 a 4 
OTpaTia Kal TO vavTiKov 70 TaV BapBapwr, 6 Tis 
3 “A 2Q N > a, 3 2? ‘ “ ~ “ 
oux av idav époByOn, ws péyas Kai dewwos THSE TH 
modew Kivduvos Umép THS TaV “EXArvav édevMepias 
+ a ld 4 XN a oe “A € , 
yyovicOn ; aotay dé yudpnv eiyov 7 ot Dewpevor 
Tous €v Tats vavoly éxeivais, OVoNS Kal THS AUTOV 
Gwtnpias amiorov Kal Tov mpoctdvTos Kwdvvov, 
“A € , 4 € \ aA , 
fh ot péddovTes vavpaxyynoew vrep THS pidroTyTOSs, 
e . A ¥ ~ 9 ~ ra “~ 
viép Tov aDhov Tav ev Lahapwi; ols TooovTOY 
mavTaxobev meprecatiKes tANOGOS TohEpiov, wore 
éhdxtorov pey avtots eivat TOV TapdvTwY KaKaV 
70 Odvarov Tov avTav mpoedevat, peyiorny Se 
a aA e .' al 4 3 , 
cupdopav, &@ vireo tav BapBapwv evtvynoavTwy 
‘N € (a ¥ , oy N 
Tous umexteOevtas nAmilov metoer Oar. 7 Tov dud 
‘ e 4 3 4 Ud N 3 4 
THY UTapxYovoay atopiav todAdKis pev edefic- 
gavTo addy ous, cixdtws 5€ odas airovs wrogu- 
> ] 4 N ‘N 4 ~ 2 4 
pavto, eiddres prev tas oderépas vais dAtyas 
y e w~ N N N ~ 4 3 
ovoas, Gpavres S€ TodAAS TAS TOV TOhELIoV, émt- 
, \ \ \ , > , \ \ 
oTdpevo. O€ THY pevy TOAW Apnoperynv, THY Sé 
xapav topPovpévnv Kat peotny tav BapBapwr, 
tepwav d€ Kalopévor, amavtav 8° éyyvs ovTwv TaV 
Sewav, axovovtes 8° ey TaiT@ TUppEpvypevov 
‘EdMAnvixov Kat BapBaptxov Taavos, Taparedev- 
opov 8” audotrépwy Kai xpavyns tov d.adberpo- 
B PPoTep perry) pvetp 
pévov, kai TAS Oadarryns peoTns TwY vEeKpov, Kal 
“~ \ 4 N 4 \ , 
TOMO bev OUpTETTOVTWY Kal dirlov Kat TOAELiOV 
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‘4 3 , Q “ 4 » “~ 
vavayiwy, avTimddov S€ modvy ypdvov ova-ns THS 
vaupayias Soxovvres ToTé pev vevixnkévar kal 

~ . > e “A Q 3 id 
ceoaoba, tote 8 TTncOa Kat amodwdévat. 
7) Tov dua Tov mapovra @oBov toda pev Bg 
gav ide dv ov eloov, toda 8° dxovoar av 
ovK yKovcay. Totat 6 ovy ixeretat Dewy eye- 

A “~ > ld » , , \ 
vovto 4} Ovoiwv avapvynoets, Ededs Te Taldwy Kai 
yuvaikav 7000s oikTds TE TaTépwv Kat pnTépwr, 
hoytopos 8’, ef SucTuyijoeay, Tov peddA\dvTwY 
é€oeoOat kaxwy; Tis ovK av Dewy nrenoev avrovs 

‘ A , A , a , 9 , 
brép Tov peyéfous Tov Kivdivov; 7 Tis avOpa- 

3 a > ? a 4 A , > Q 
Tov ovK ay édaxpvaev ; 7 Tis THS TOALNS AVTOUS 

> a b 4 » ‘ ~~ > “A b 
oux av yyaoOn ; 4 Todv whetoToV Eexelwou KaTa 
A > A e Ud b] , 4 .' > 
Thy apeTny amdavrev avOpdétwr Sujveyxay Kat év 
“A , \ > “ ~ 4 , 
trois Bov\evpao. Kal év Tos ToU Todepov Kwov- 

3 ld . N 4 b \ “~ 3 
vous, exdurovtTes pev THY Tod, Eis Tas vas 6 
> 4 \ b | e ~ \ b 4 ¥ 9 
éuBavres, Tas 8° avrav uyas Odyas ov~as avTi- 
ragavres TO TANOEL TE THS Acias. émédecEav Se 
Tacw dvOparos, viKyoavTes TH vavpayxig, OTL 
Kpeirrov pet ddtywy [odttevopevwv] vrép THs 
éehevBepias kwduvevew fH meta Todhav Bactievo- 

id e A “A e a 4 ~ \ ‘ 
pévav breép THs avtav Sovdeias. metora S€ Kal 
KdAMoTa éxeivou UTép THS TaV “EAnvwr édevbe- 

, Ud N\ \ ' ‘4 
pias ovveBadovto, otpatyyov pev Oeutcrordéa, 
ixavétatoy elmew Kal yrovar kal mpaga, vavs 

Q , A » , »¥ ’ 9» 
5é mrelous Tov a\\wy cvppdxwr, avdpas 8 eu- 
MeipoTatous. KaiTo. Tives Gy TovTOLS ToV addwv 


‘EXAjvev jpiray yvouy Kal wrnOer Kat apery ; 
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 » a ae Q 9 , 9 A aA 
@aoTe Sikaiws péev avapdiaBiyrnta Tapiocreia THS 


vavpaxias €haBov mapa THs “EAAddos, eixdtws Sé 
THY EvTUXLaY Gpovoovaay Tois KWOUVOLS EKTT- 
gcavTo, yynoiav d€ Kai avtdxJova Tots ex THS 
> , ld \ e “~ b \ 3 , 
Actas BapBapous TH avtav aperny éredeiEavTo. 
"Ev péev ovv TH vavpaxia ToLtovrous avTovs 
TapacyovTes Kat Tov mrELoTOY Tov KWdUveD 
peracxovtes TH idia apeTy KowwnV THY éd\evDepiay 
\ a sd 9 , 9 A 
Kal Tots ado exTHGavTO* voTepov O€ Iledomov- 
vyciwy Teyildvtwy Tov “Iobpov, Kat ayardvTwy 
A ~ a ‘4 : 3 > , “A 
pev TH GaTypia, vopildvtav 8° amydddxOar Tod 
Kata Oddatray Kivdvvov, Kat Siavoovpévwv Tovs 
ddXous “EdAnvas mepudety vd Tots BapBadpors 
, 9 , 9 A , 
yevopevous, dpytabévres “APnvaiot ovveBovdevov 
avrois, eb TaVTHVY THY yvounv eLovol, TEpt azmra- 
cav THv Tlekomovvnaov Tetyos TwepiBadew* ci yap 
3 \ 3 N “A e la ld “ ~ 
avTot umd Tav “EAAjvav mpodiddpevor peta TaV 
, ¥ ¥ 3 3 ? 4 ° 
BapBapav Eevovrat, ovr’ éxeivors Seyoew yirtov 
“ ¥ , > , \ 39 9 aie A 
VE@V OUTE TOUTOUS HPEAnTEW TO ev IoOu@ TELXOS * 
b) , ‘\ ¥ “ ~ 4 b \ 
dxwodvves yap execOar THY THS Dadacons apy7V 
, 4 \ N\ 4 > N 
Baoiréws. didacKkdpevor S€ Kai vopilovres avrot 
pev aduxa TE Tovey Kat Kax@s Bovrever Oat, “AOr- 
, . , Ud , \ N , 3 ies 
vatous d€ Sixara Te éyew Kal Ta BédATLoTa avtous 
: A“ 9 4 b ] , ? 4, 
mapaweiv, €BonOnoar eis TNatatds: dmodpdvTwv 
d€ Umd vUKTa TOV TrELOTWY TUppaywY eK TOV 
tafewv Sia Td TAHOOS TaV Torepiov, AaKxedatpc- 
Q a.’ “A “\ Ud > 4 
yiou pev kai Teyearat tovs BapBapous érpépavto, 
9 
"A@nvaioe 6€ Kat|TIAaracets mavtas Tous “EAAnvas 
po 
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Evikwv paxyopevot TOvs atroyvorTas THS edevHepias 
Q e , Q e 9 3 a A -~ 
47 kai Uropetvavtas Thy Sovdetay. év exeivp dé tH 
£ td , A ~ a ld 
neéepa Kaddorynyv TekevTHY Tots TpoTépois Kwdv- 
3 ld v4 A Ay 3 v4 “A 
vos émiBévres, BéBarov pev ryv édevfepiay rH 
Evpory Kateipyacavro, €v amact O€ TOLS KLVOU- 
vous Sdvres Eheyyov THS EavTaV apETHS, Kal pdvot 
Kat pe” érépwv, kat melopayovvres Kai vavpa- 
Xourres, Kat mpos Tovs BapBapovs xat TPOS TOUS 
"EMAnvas, umd mavrav nEwWOnoav, Kat pel” dv 
> t Q Q a 3 4 € l4 
éxwOvvevoy Kal mpos ovs émoh€uour, yEUdves 
yevér Bau THs “EdAddos. 
48 "Torépw de KX pore “EdAnvixov To\e“ov KaTa- 
, \ “ A , . o 
otdvtos dia Chdov Tav yeyernpévwov kat dOovov 
TOY TEeTpAayLEVvaV, péya pev atavTes ppovourtes, 
puKpov 5° €yKAnpaTwr ExacToL Sedpevol, vavpa- 
, YY ’ N 9 , \ Q > 
xias "APnvaiows mpos Atyunjras Kal Tous éxeivev 
TULPAXOUS yEevounevns éBSopyKovra TplypeLs av- 
49 Tov éd\dpBavoy. todvopKovvTwr d€ KaTa TOV av- 
A ¢ »¥ o A » .Y “A 
Tov xpovoy AtyutTov te Kat Atyivav, Kal TNS 
yruxias amovons €v TE Tals vavoi Kal év TO TEeL@ 
OTpaTevpatt, Kopiv@to1 Kai ot éxeivwn TUPLpaAxoL, 
e€ 4 A 3 C4 Q 4 > -~ A > 
Hyovpevot 7) eis Epnuov THY ywopav éuBarey 7H €& 
Aiyivns afew 7d orpatdmedov, éfedOdvres tavdn- 
50 pet Tepdveray xatéhaBov: *AOnvator dé Trav peéev 
9 , ~ ye 3 \ »” b) vd > + 
amévrwv, tav 8 éyyvds ovrav, ovddva éTOApnoay 
peratréppacbar: tais 8° avrav wuyais morTev- 
Gavres Kat Tov émidvTwy KatadporvycavTes ot 
yepairepot Kai ot THS HAtKias évTds yeyovdres 
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+ add 3 ‘N o Ss , V4 e 
nflovy avrot povoe Tov Kivduvoy troijoacBat, oF 51 
3 4 “\ 3 a e \ V4 id 
pev eurrerpia THY aperny, ot d€ dice. KexTnpevot: " 
- eck 
Kal ot ev avrot toddaxov ayafot yeyernuévor, ~ .. 
ot 6° éxeivous pipovpevor, Tov pev mperBuTépwv 
dpxew émotapévwr, tav 6€ vewrépwrv 76 émtrar- 
Tomevov Tosewy Suvayevwv, Mupwvidov otparn- 52 
youvtos amavrycavres avroi eis THY MeyapiKxny 
éevikwy paydopevor atacav THY SUvayw THY éKEivwY — 
Tos yon ameipnKdaL Kai Tois ovTw SvvapEevoss, 
“\ b “\ 4 > ~ ? 4 + 
(rovs cis Tv odetépay euBarew afiocarras eis 
4 b a > l4 ld A la 
Tyv addoTpiav dmavrycavtes) Tpdmatov 6€ OTH- 53 
, \ 2 A ¥ > + \ 
cavres KadXiorov peév avrois epyou, aicyiorou dé 
Tots TodEpiots, ol pey OVKETL TOLs Tapaciy, ot O° 
¥ , a \ aA_ 3 , , 
ovrw Suvdpevot, Tais S€ uyais apddrepor Kpeit- 
4 \ , 4 ? \ e 
Tous yevouevot, peTa Kahdiorys ddfns eis THY av- 
A“ > ld e \ 4 9 , e€ Q 
Tov amehOovres of pév madw ématdevovTo, ot dé 
‘ oe ~ 3 , 
Tept Tw ourav é€BovdevorTo. 
Kal’ Exaorov pév ov padiov Ta v6 Tohhwv KU~ 54 
4 @e go> en e A QA \ 9 9 “A 
Suvev0évra vd Evds PyO Hvar, odb€ Ta ev arravTt TO 
4 4 > ~ € 4 ~ 4 
xpove mpayOervTa ev pia Huepa SnroOynva. tis 
\ A A 4 A 4 aA e¢ 4 e N 4 
yap av 7% doyos 7 xpovos 7} pyTwp tkavos yévotTo 
pnvicoa. THY Tov évOdSe KEeevwr avdpav apeTnp ; 
pera TrEeloTwV yap TOveY Kal havepwTaTwv aya- 55 
“\ 4 , > a Q > ld 
vov Kat Ka\X\ioTwr Kivdivev édevbépay peév éroir- 
cav tv ‘Edddda, peyiotny 8° awédekav rH 
éavtav tatpida, €Boopajxovra, pev eT THS Oa- 
harrns apéavtes, dotacidarous de maparxavres 
TOVS TupLpayovs, ov Tos SGdLyois Tovs ToNAOdS 56 
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4 3 4 3 ‘\ , » ¥ 9 
Sovrevew afiaoavtes, GANG TO toov Evew atravTas 
dvayKadoavTes, ovdé TOvs cuppdyous daaGeveis 
TowouvTes, GANG KaKeivous ioyupovs Kafiordvtes, 
kat THY avTav Svvapw TocavTny émideiarTes, 
9 ? e a “\ > 4 “~ 9 a 
wo8" o péyas Bacirevs ovKétt TaV addOTpiwv 
> , b) 3 > ~ e ~ .' 8 ~ 
éreOUpuer, GAN €didov Tav éavTov Kal epi Tov 

57 Nourav éoBeito, Kat ovTre Tpinpes év éxei D 
j pinpes ev exeiv@ TO 
Kpovw ex THS ‘Acias erevoay, ovTE TUpavvos év 
tots "E\Anow KaTéoTy, ovTe “EdAnvis modts vd 
tav BapBdpwrv jAvdpatodicOn: tToravrnv cwdpo- 
cuvnv Kat d€os 7 ToUTwY apeTH TacW avOpdto.s 
mapeiyev. av evexa Set pdvous Kal mpooraras 
“A € 4 \ e l4 ”~ 4 ‘4 
tov EdAnvev Kat yyepovas Tav Tod\ewy yiyve- 
oat. 
58 "EmdderEav Sé Kai ev tais Svotvyiats THY éav- 
~ b) a > V4 “\ ~ ~ b) € 
TwV apEeTHV. atrohopevav yap Tav vewv ev EXA7- 
oTovTw EiTe WyEe“ovos Kaxia etre Oewv Siavoia, Kal 
cuudopas éxeivys peyioTns yevopeiyns Kat nut 
tots Ovatvyynoac. Kat Tots adAos "EhAnow, €d7- 
Awoav ov TOAA@ ypdv@ VaTEpoY OTL 7H THS TOAEWS 
, ae , 5 , e » ‘ 
59 dvvayuis THS “EXAddos Hv owrypia. ETépwv yap 
NYEMOVOY yEevopevav Eeviknoav pev vavpayovrTes 
‘N 9 e 4 > \ , 3 
Tous EhAnvas ot mpotepov eis THY Oadagcav ovK 
> , 4 b | > ‘ b) td 
euBaivovres, errevoav 8° eis Thy Evpamny, dov- 
AeVovar Sé odes THY “ENArvwr, TUpavvor 8° éyKa- 
Oextacw, ot péev petra THY NeTépay oupdopay, ot 
60 dé pera THY vikny Tov BapBdpwr. wat ak.ov Hv 
emi T@dE TO TAadw TOTE KEipacOat TH ‘EAAdSe Kal 
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“A ‘ 3 4 4 e 
mevOnoa Tovs evOdde Keysevous, ws ovyKataba- 
mTopevns THS avT@v éhevOepias TH TOVTwWY ape] * 


as Svoruy7s pév 7 “Edas tovovtTwv avdpav dp- 


\ id > N 30h ¢ a > , A 
hav yevouen, etrvyns 6° 6 THs ’Acias Bacwheds 
érépwv yyenovav AaBopevos: TH méev yap ToVTwY 

, , a eS > » > 
orepynleion Sovreia mepieotnke, TH 5 addwy ap- 
Edvrwy Lhros eyyiverar THS TaV Tpoydvey Sd.a0- 
voias. : 

"AdAa Tatra pev e&yyOnv vmép mdons ddo- 
dvpacbat THs “EAAddos: éxeivay 5€ tev avdpwr 
détov Kat ‘idia Kat Synpocia peuvnoba, ot dev- 
yovres THY Sovdeiav Kal mepi Tov Sixaiov payd- 
pevoe kal bmrép ths Synpoxpatias oTacidcartes, 
TavTas ToNEious KEKTyEVoL eis TOV Tletpaca Ka- 

A 3 e \ a 3 > 3 > e .Y 
THAPoY, ovy Ud vopov avayKacbevTes, AN vid 
THs pvoews TeoOerres, Katvois Kwdvvols THY Ta- 
aay apeTHY TOV Tpoyovev pinoapevol, Tals 

e an ~ N N , N A ¥ 
avT@v Yuxats KOWHNY THY TOAW Kal Tos adXots 
KTnodpevor, Oavarov per éhevOeptas aipovpevor 
A 4 \ ld 9 € A “A 
j Biov pera Sovdeias, ody Hrrov Tais cuudopais 
aicyuvopevor H TOUS exOpois cpytlopevor, p.ahdov 
Bovrnbévtes &v TH avtav aroOvnoKev H Chv Thy 
G\AoTpiay OiKoOvYTES, TUMPAXOUS MEY GPKOUS Kal 
acuwOykas €xovTes, Todepiovs dé Tovs mpdTEpor 
e 4, A “ a ‘ € “A 3 b 
UTapxXovTas Kat TOUS TOATas TOUS EavT@V. ahr 
Gpas ov TO TANOOS TAY évavTiov poBnOvtes, aN’ 
év TOis THpact TOS EavT@y KivdvvEevoarTEs, TPC- 

Q A a ¥ 4 Q 
Tatov pev TOV TodEuiov EoTHTaV, papTupas dé 
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THS avVTaV apETHS eyyvs OvTas TOVOE TOD pYYypaTOS 
Tovs Aaxedatpoviwy Tddovs Tapéyovrar. Kat ydp 
4 A > A ~ 3 ‘4 ‘\ , 
Tou peyadny pev avTi pixpas améderLay THY modu, 
e€ a 3 “ v4 > a , 
Gpovoovoay 6€ avti otac.alovons amépnvar, Tei- 

6 de > AN aA A , > 7 e oe 

4x O€ avrti trav Kabynpnpévav avéornoav. oi de 
KatedOovtes avTav, adehha ta Bovrevpata Tots 
¥ A > , , 9 , 9 2 A 
épyois Tov évOdde Keimevay emiderkvivres, OUK emt 

id “~ > ~ > > > AN 4 ~ 4 
TiLwpiay Tav éxOpav aN él TwTHptay THS TO- 
Aews erpdtovrTo, Kat ovr édatroveba Suvdpevor 

¥ 3% 3 N , ¥ 4 A e a 
our avTot miéov exew Seduevoe THs pev avTav 
éhevBepias Kai tots Bovdopeévors Sovdevew pere- 

360 “A > 3 ? , b) \ , bd 
oav, THS 8’ éxeivwv Sovdetas avrot PLETEXELY OUK 

+ i add ¥ A ld \ 4 

65 Htiwoav. épyors dé peyiotous Kai Kaddiorots 
> , 9 >. 4 ~ e ma 23Q> > ~ 
amTEedMoyYOavTO, OTL Ov KaKia TH avT@Y Ovd? apeETH 
TOV TOKELLWV TpoTEpoY edvaTUXHOEV H Tors: El 

‘ ld \ > 4 4 ‘4 
yap otaciacavtTes mpos addndous Bia wapdvTwv 
, \ ~ ¥ 3 “A 3 Q 
Tlekomovvngiwy Kat twv ardwv éyOpwv eis THY 
ea e ? > a“ on 9 e OL 
avtav oloi Te €yivovro KaTehOeww, dnAov OTL padiws 
dv G6povoovrtes todepety abrou edvvavro. 

66 *Exetvot pev ovv dia Tovs ev Tetparet Kuvdvvous 
e AN , 3 , “A ¥ de \ 
trod mavtwv avOpdreav Grovvrar: agiov d€ Kat 

‘ ld “ ] 4, a, 3 4 a 
tous Eévous Tous evOdde Keypevous ETaweoat, ot 
To TAUVE Bondy i iL THS NEeTEepa 

» TAH nOyoavres Kai epi THS NmETEpas. 

: ‘\ 4 
TwWTYpias payopevot, TaTpida THY apeTnY Nynoa- 
pevot, ToLavTnv Tov Biov TedevTHY EmoLnoavTO: 
av? av y TOs adTovs Kat éerevVOnoe Kat EOae 
Sypogia, Kat edwkey Exew avtois Tov amarra 
Xpovov Tas avTas Tyas Tots aoTots. 
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€ . ~ a > id A a 
bro Tahaav Pitwv adicovpevors Kawvol oVppayor 
yevopevot, ov THY avTHV yraunv AaKedatpoviots 
Bd e ‘ ‘ ~ > ~ > ~ bd a 
€xovres (ot pev yap Tav ayalov avtois épOdvour, 
e 4 3 , 3 ‘ > , b) A , 
oi dé ddixoupeévouvs avtovs nréovy, ov THS TpoTe- 
» , > N ‘ A 
pas €xOpas peprnpevor, adda THY Tapovoay de 
Alay epi trod\Aov ToLovpevor) TacWw avOparro.s 
\ “ e _ a b) \ > SEL > # 
gavepav THv avTav aperny émedeiEavTo. érdodur- 68 
A 4 A “ € 4 > 4 
cav yap peyddnv trovovvres TH “EdAdda ov povov 
UTeép THS a’Tav owrnpias Kuvdvveverv, ada Kai 
e A “A ~ , 2 4 > , 
virép THS Tov Todepiov ehevOepias amroPvyjcKew * 
Tois yap Aaxedaypovioy cuppdxots mepi THS éxel- 
vov édevepias Eudxovro. viKnoavTes pev yap 
> ld ~ > A i add V4 \ ld 
€xeivous Tov avTav HEtour, Svoruyijoavres dé Bé- 
Bavov dv rhv Sovdeiav tots ev TH Tekotowjow 
Karé\urrov. 

"Exeivois pev ovv ovTw eer ae 5 Bios 69 
> N x ¢€ 4 > 4 se A ‘ ~ 
oixTpos Kat 6 Oavaros evxtds: ovror dé Kal Cov- 

. 9 4 ld ld \ 2 
Tes Kai atofavevres Lnrwrot, radevbévres pev ev 
Tois TaVv Tpoydvev ayalois, avdpes 5é yeropuevor 
my Te éexeivav dd€ay Siacdoartes Kal THY adTov 
> V9 , A x ‘ ‘ A 
dperny éemideiEavtes. Tod@v péev yap Kal Kahwv 70 
aiTior yeyévnvTar Ty éavTav trarpid., émnvdpbo- 
b! \ @ey> e *s , 4 > 
cav S€ ta ud érépwv SvotvynOévta, Téppw § 
GTO THS aUT@V TOY TOhE“OV KaTéaTHOAaV. ° éTEdEv- 
de \ , 9 \ \ 9 N 
Tnoav o€ tov Biov, woTep xpyn Tors ayalods 
aroOvnoKev, TH pev yap tarpid. Ta Tpodeta 
amodovres, Tors S€ Opépact dAVras KaTahuTdvTes. 
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™ wore aftov Tois Cao TovTouvs mofew Kai odas 
> A > V4 \ \ , >: ”! 
avrous dhoguper Oat Kal TOUS TpooHKovTas avTwV 


9 A A 3 a ? , “\ > “A » , 
B' éXeelv Tov émidoirov Biov. Tis yap avTots Ere 


e A a 4 > -” ld 

noovn Katadeiretat TowuvTwY avdpav Barropevur, 
ol mavta wept é\aTTovos THS apETHS TyyovpeEvot 
avTous pev ateotépnoav Biov, xjpas 6€ yuvaikas 

> , 3 “\ ‘ “\ e wn > , 
éroinoayv, éppavovs d€ Tovs avTa@v Taidas améde- 
3 , > > “ \ a “N , 
ov, épypous 8” adedgovs Kal matépas Kai pyre- 
72 pas xatéotyoav; Tlod\dwy dé Kat Sewav vrap- 
, “ A to >: “A “ 9 4 ld 
XOvTwy TOUS pev Tratdas avrav Cyhw, OTL vewTEpot 
eiow 7 wote eiddvat oiwy tarépwy éorépyrrat, 
9 @ 9 a , > , 9 , 
e€ av 8° obrou yeydvacw, oixteipw, ott mperBv- 
a 9 2 Iq A , aA 
Tepo. H wate emdabdoba. THs SvoTuxias THs 
73 €auT@v. Ti yap Gv TovTwY aviapdTEpoy yévo.To, 
7 Texew pev Kat Opépar [Kai Bayar] tovs avrar, 
év 8¢€ T@ yypa aduvdrous perv civar TO oodpati, 


macav 8 ameorepnpevovs Tav édtidwy adidovs 


“\ > 4 ‘3 e A de ~ ;: A ‘4 
Kal dmdpous yeyovévat, ume S€ TaV aitwr TpC- 
A Q “A > a 4 
tepov Cnrovobar Kai vov édeeio Pai, rofewdrepov 
9 2 A » \ , A , 9 \ 
5” avrois elvar tov Odvarov tov Biov; sow yap 
avdpes dpeivous Heavy, TOTOUT@ TOLS KaTaeuTopE- 
5 4 “~ “A > b) “ “\ “A 
74 vous TO TévOos petloy. mas 8° avtovs ypy Anat 
™s AvTyns; WoTEpoy ev Tats THS Toews TUpdo- 
A %\\\ 2 2A 2 4 ‘ N ¥ 
pais; adda ToTE avTwV ElKOS Kal Tovs adXous 
“A > > 9» “ > 4 va A 
peurnoOar. add év Tas evTvyiats Tals KoLvats ; 
> > e ‘ ~ ~ A 4 a 
aN’ tkavovy AuvTHACal, TOV pev odeTépwv TéEKVOV 
id ~ A , > , “A 
TeTedXeuTnKOTwV, Tw Sé€ CavTwv atohavdvTav THs 
TovTav apetns. GaAX’ év Tots idtous kwdvvots, Gray 
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é “A ‘\ A , » 4 ; 

OpwoL TOUS ev TpoTEpor OvTas Pidovs PevyovTas 
‘\ e a b. 4 ‘\ > 3 ‘ id 

THY avTav atopiav, Tots 8° éxOpovs péya dpo- 


“~ 9 AN ~ a ~ a 4 
vouvtas émi Tats Svoruyiats Tais TOUTwY ; Movnpy 75 


> » “A 4 “nN > , 4 
5° av po. Soxodpey tavrnv tos evOdde Kewpévous 


9 a , > N 4 ee > A_ e , 
‘amooovuvat Xapeys €l TOUS PEV TOKEAS AUTWY OMOLWS 


9 } 9 A LY A 4 “ Q 
@oTEep ékewou epi Toddov movoimefa, Tos Se 
Taidas ovtws aomalotpefa womep aitot tarépes 
»” A AY N > a \ e “A 
évres, Talis d€ yuvarEly et Torovrous BonOovs jyas 
~ A 
avTovs trapéxowper, oloirep Exewou Cavres Hoav. 
, Q A 3 id “~ ~ ~ 2 Q LO 
Tivas yap Gv eikoTws paddov Tinmpev Tov evlade 
Keypévov ;- tivas 8° av trav CovTrwv Sdixadrepov 
ep Tod\ov Trovoipefa 7 TOUS TOUVTOLS TmpoayKoV- 
a A \ , 2 A . » oo » 
TAS, Ol THS MEV TOUTWY ApETHS TO Loo Tots aAdoLS 
aréhavoav, atoBavdvTwy Sé povoe yynoiws THs 
dvotuxias petéxovow. 
> dS ~ 
Ahha yap ovx old’ 6 tt Set TovadTa dd\opupe- 
> \ > , e ~ > “\ ¥ 
afar: ov yap é\avOdvopev jyas adrods svtes 
Ovntot: wore ti Set, & adat TpocedoKaper Tel- 
e . 4 A »y A , 9 
ceoOa, uvrép TovTwy viv aybecOat, 7) diay ovTH 
Bapéws dépew Eri tais THS piocEews Tuudopais, 
ETLOTALEVOUS OTL O Davatos KoWds Kal Tots yxeELpi- 
aro Kat Tots Bedtioros ; ovTE yap TOUS ToVT- 
‘\ e “ ¥ ‘N > \ , > > 
povs umepopa ovre Tovs ayafovs Pavydler, addr 
» A 
loov éavTov Tapéxer TAagW. Eb pev yap oldpy Te 
> a ‘ 2 ifs X 4 5 4 5 a) 
HY Tos TOUS €v TO TOhELw KLVOUVOUS StaduyovoW 
afavarous eivat Tov ourov ypdvov, aftov Tots 
(ao. Tov aravTa xpovov TmevOety Tous TeOvedtas: 
A ‘ 9 4 \ ‘4 9 ‘N la 
vov o€ 7 Te dios Kal vdowy ATTwY Kal yHpws, 
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9 ‘4 e Q e 4 “~ > “A > 
6 te daiav 6 Thy uerépay potpay ciknxas azra- 
79 paiTnTos. WOTE TpOOTKEL TOUTOUS EVOALMLOVEDTG- 
Tovs wyyetoOa, oirwes Urép Twv peyiotov Kal 
4 4 9 Q , 9 , 
Kkad\iorwy Kivduvevoavtes ovTw Tov Biov éredev- 
THOaY, OUK emiTpeavTES TEPL avTaV TH THY, 
3Q9 > 4 ‘N > ‘4 4, > > 
ovd’ avapeivavtes Tov avTouarov Odvarov, adX 
t ee Ud N ld N , > , 
éxheEdwevor Tov KadAMoTOY. Kal ydp ToL ayr- 
x ° 3 ~ e A “N \ € \ 4 
paro. pey avtav ai pynpat, Lnrwrai S€ bd tar 
80 tw avOpdtrwv at Tysai+ ot mevOodvrar pev dia 
‘N , e , ke A \ e 27 
Tv piow ws Onto, vuvodvrar dé as aOavaror 
‘ ‘ > V4 N , 4 4 
dua THY apeTyv. Kat yap To. Odrrovrar Snpocia, 
Kai ayoves TiWevTat em avTots pwns Kai codias 
‘ o e > &? ¥” “\ > ~ ld 
Kal TovTOV, ws agiouvs GvTas ToOvs év TO TOAELY 
TETENEVTYKOTAS Tats avTats TYats Kal Tovs aOa- 
A Ss 
81 vadTous TYysacBar. yw péev ov avTOvS Kal paKa- 
, A , ‘ “” ‘ , , 
pila tov Pavarov Kat (nro, Kat povots TovTots 
dvOpotwv oipat Kpetrtov eivar yevéo Oat, oirwes, 
3 | ~ AP ¥ : 9 , , 
érevon Ovntav owpatwv ervyov, aBavatov puypnv 
Sua. THY apEeTHY avT@Y KaTéduTov: Gpws 8° avayKy 
Tols apyatous Gear xpnoOat, Kat Oepamrevorras 
Q 4 g > UA “\ a 
Tov TaTpiov vopov ddrodvperOar tovs Oamrropée 
vous. 


NOTES. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


BWV is coisas adverb, adverbial, etc. 

AT note ene 4s agree, agreeing, etc. 

Chisss+ sax dens Clause. 

Class. Dict..... Anthon’s Classical Dictionary. 
EDi iS cceseties depend, dependent, etc. 


Dict. Ant. .... 
Dict. Geog..... 


G 


|: eeereenre 
ind. disc... 


e eee 


eeoe 


eoeee 


eecee 


Publ. Econ. ... 


Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 3d Amer. Ed. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. 

editor, edition, and the plural. 

equivalent. 

follow, following, etc. 

Frohberger. 


ee eeceeeeeeee GOOdWin’s Greek Grammar. 
Gr. Moods .... 


Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses. 

Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 

indirect discourse. 

introduce, introducing, etc.; also, Introduction. 

Kiihner’s Greek Grammar; Edwards and Taylor’s translation. 

Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon; the 6th Ed., when referred to, 
is expressly named. 

literal, literally. 


. participle, participles. 


predicate. 
Beeckh’s Public Economy of the Athenians; Lamb’s translation. 


Rauch. ....... Rauchenstein. 

oo Soe eee refer, referring, etc. 

1: | eae ere relative. 

SONG ios sectress sentence, 

SNe Sask synonym, synonymous, etc. 
Wit jan . translate. 

West. ........ Westermann. 


- 
— 





NOTES ON ORATION XII. 


In connection with Orations XII. and XIII. the student should read, if possible, 
Chap. LXV. in Grote’s History of Greece, “From the Battle of Arginusz to the 
Restoration of the Democracy of Athens after the Expulsion of the Thirty”; also 
Chap. I. Book V. of Curtius’s History of Greece, “ Athens under the Thirty.” The 
articles “ Dicasterion” and “ Dicastes,” in Dict. Ant., explain briefly the constitu- 
tion of the Athenian Heliastic courts; see also Grote, Vol. IV., p. 140 seg., and 
Vol. V., p. 378 seg. In the title 8y has Agyos understood for its anteced. 


I. & Gv8pes Stxacral, judges; Eng. gentlemen of the jury; H. 500, a. 
As to the use of dvdpes, see the faulty rendering in the Eng. version of 
Acts vii. 2; xatny.: H. 574, b; G. 171. — wave. Aéyown, fo leave off 
speaking; H. 798, 2; G. 279, 1. The part. agr. with pol instead of the 
subj. of ravo., H. 776, 3; G. 138, N. 8 (a). —atrots: H. 600; G. 188, 3; 
péyeBos, wAAGos: accus. of specif; elpy. (Epydsouat): passive, as also in § 37. 
— Gore...kat., So that not even if one should utter falsehood would he be 
able to bring more terrible accusations than the existing ones; &y belongs 
with dvvac@a. On wevd., see H. 789, e; G. 277, 4. — elrety has ran. for 
its obj. and is understood with d&mavra. — dvdyxy: subj. of (dori), and 
having the foll. infinitives dep. on it; tr. o” the contrary, either the accuser 
must fail from exhaustion, or the time run short. 

2, wac. (wdoxw), to be about to experience the opposite of (what we have 
experienced in) “mes past; évavr. has a compar. force, hence foll. by 4, 
than; wpb tod, before this, former, here used as adj.; cf. H. 525, d; 
G. 143, 2. The contrast referred to is explained in what follows, i. e. there 
is on this occasion no need for the accuser to explain the motive of the 
prosecution, the occasion of enmity (ExOpav). In riv &6., notice the pro- 
lepsis, H. 726. The terms usually applied to parties in a trial are ; 


6 didbxwy, the prosecutor, the complainant ; cf. in Scotch law “ pursuer.”? 

6 xar1yopay, the accuser, he who makes the accusing speech. 

é peru, the accused, the defendant. 
— dy: opt. of ind. disc. H. 736; G. 242, 1 (b.— iris...dy., what ground 
of enmity they had towards the state. —dv¥ 8rov...tron., that they dared; 
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a causal clause, this rel. phrase being freq. used as a causal conj. — tots X. 
wovtpat, / make my plea, speak what I have to say; wovodpas, mid., is thus 
freq. used in the Attic orators as syn. with Aéyw; see XXII. 1, 3, 13 e¢ ad. 
ws is used with the part. to denote an assigned or supposed cause: moi, 
however, that I argue as one who ts without private gricvances and in- 
juries, H. 795, e; G. 277, N. 2 (a). —dpyg. dep. on dpOov.; freely, as #/ 
all had abundant reason to be indignant. 

3. otre...wpdfas, having never conducted a case etther for myself or an- 
other ; wpaypata, business, here, as often in judicial orations, has specific 
ref. to business in court, hence @ cause, a case. The fact here stated is for 
us the special point of interest in the introduction. The rest is in the 
routine style common to the judicial oratory of the time. — xaréorny, 
being used with wodddxts, is better rendered by our perfect, H. 706. — 
pi}... rohowpar: H. 743; G. 218. — as...€kax., as briefly as I can; an 
adv. cl. dep. on dddta, H. 758; G. 232, 3. — &8dfas, fo inform you (of 
the facts) ; the latter object of the verb is easily supplied from the context, 
and thus omitted in the Greek. 

4. otpés: H. 68 and Rem b; G.11and N.1; cf. rodvayriov, above. — 
otSev(, after éd:n. as indir. obj., either bring sutt against any one or sustain 
@ suit, This was much to say in the Athens of that time. Notice the 
current judicial phrases: dixny ruil duxdfecOa, fo bring any one to trial; 
Sixnvy pevyew, to be brought to trial. — Snpoxp., temporal, while the democ- 
racy continued, that is, up to the time of the overthrow of the democratic 
constitution by the Thirty. 

5. xatéotryoay, 2d aor., were placed in office ; péy and S€ serve to con- 
trast the two participial phrases, both used attributively. — xa8apay, x. T. X., 
to purify the state, a fair phrasé to gloss foul work ; doubtless well worn in 
the mouths of the revolutionists. Their _method of purification is byt too 
well known to the student of this period of Athenian history. Revolutions 
in other Greek states were attended with even greater cruelties. Observe 
the pres. tense of the part., denoting its repetition. asian oe subj. of 
rpatécOar. — Aéyovres resumes the preceding with an adversative force, | 
although they said ; ob...trovety érédApwv, they were not the men to do; rod- 
pay and rAjvae foll. by an infin. have a variety of meanings similar to this," 
depending on the connection in which they are used: fo have the spirit to, 
to bring one's self to, etc. See L. & S. — dvapvijoa : (dvaucurjoxw). 

6. Theognis, mentioned by Xenophon as one of the Thirty, was also a 
tragic poet. We know him mainly by what Lysias here recounts, and by 
Aristophanes’s ridicule of his frigid and dreary iambics. Of Piso little is 
known save his membership in the Thirty and the events here related. 
yap : epexegetic, generally to be omitted in Eng. — év rots tptdxowra, iz 
the sessions of the Thirty. — dev: H. 736; G. 243. —Ty wodsrelq, she 
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administration, i. e. the existing form of government. — xcadAlo-rnv...apé- 
gacry, that there was, therefore, a most excellent pretext ; Soneiv and xpnp. 
depend on xpddacw, H. 767; G. 261, 1. — whvress 8é, but at any rate. 

7. wepl obdevds iyyotvro, they considered of no consequence ; wept...iyei- 
oOac and wepl...roceioPac are syn. expressions, see Lex. wepl ; wepl is used 
thus with certain genitives to denote estimated worth, e: g. rodXod, rielovos, 
wrelorou, éddrrovos ; cf. Jelf, 632, 2, g. — Bokev otv atrois, tiey resolved 
therefore. — avrots, poss. dat., tr. that they might have, etc.; for q in subj. 
see H. 740, a; G. 216, 2. — wéwpaxrat, yeyévytrac: render by the Eng. 
pluperf. Why ? — éowep...werounkéres : the part. agrees with the logical 
subj. implied in adrots 97 = Exwor, H. 886; cf. Kriiger, 56, 9, 4; tr. as tf 
they had done anything else justifiably ; ebdhyws, justifiably, with any good 
reason to show for tt. | 

8. SaraBdvres, simply Aaving assigned, or, allotted, that is, those to 
which they should go; no special ref. to the appropriation to their own 
use, as if it were an indir. mid. — éB&Sfov, they went their way. —ion- 
evra: H. 799; G. 279, 2. xaradauBdrw is often used in the sense of 0 
come upon, meet, find; cf. §§ 13 and 31. — vd épyact., the factory, i.e. 
ours; H. 527,d; G. 141, N. 2. This was the shield manufactory, and 
connected with Lysias’s dwelling in the Pirzeus. Not less than 120 slaves 
were employed in it at the time, as will be observed in the narrative farther 
on. — Bobdotro : indir. qu., H. 733, 736; G. 243. What would the direct 
form be? — el wodAd ely, (that he would) ¢f there were much ; changed 
from the direct form édv..., because after a verb of past time. 

9, 10. qmordpny piv otv, now J knew, etc. — voplte, that he regarded; 
IT. 7353; G. 243. —AaPetv: subj. of eivac; H. 763 ; G. 259. — érapdpevos 
(éxapdopat): zmprecating ; used adv. to state a circumstance additional to 
Guocev, H. 788: G. 277, 2. — AaBew may be taken as used conditionally, 
tf he should receive, or, on condition of receiving. — td tédavrov: 15 de- 
fines rdAavrov as something previously referred to; cf. H. §27,a. The 
student should notice carefully the various uses of the article in this section. 
— «iBwrés, chest; the Eng. word ark, e. g. Noah's ark, the ark of the 
covenant, is xeBwrds in the Greek of the Septuaginé and the WV. 7. 

II. ov«...dpodoy.: notice the position of the neg.; it belongs to the rel. 
cl. and is to be tr. of only, as the foll. d\Ad shows. — xufuxnvodts, Cyzi- 
cenes, staters of Cyzicus, a gold currency named from the place where 
minted. Give the deriv. of dapecxods. Estimating the silver drachma as 
= about 20 cents, we may reckon the Attic talent roundly as = $1200. 
The Cyzicene gold piece = 28 drachmas; the Daric, a little more. The 
entire sum seized amounted therefore to more than $6400. How large a 
sum this was at that time may be understood by a comparison of prices as 
given in Boeckh’s Publ. Econ., Ch. X. seg. Prices were higher in Athens 
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than anywhere else in Greece, but even there it is estimat.d that $25 would 


meet the year’s outlay for an economical citizen for food, clothes, and house- 


rent. An ox could be bought for from $10 to $20; wheat in Lysias’s time 
probably averaged over two drachme per bushel. For convenience is sub- 
joined the following 


TABLE OF ATTIC MONEY. 


1Chalcis = less than 4 cent. 
8 Chalci = 1 Obolus, about 3 cents. 
6 Oboli == 1 Drachma, se zo “ 
100 Drachmz = 1 Mina, $ $ 20. 
60 Mine = 1 Talent, $1200. 


Cf. Dict. Ant. “ Aes,” ‘* Drachma,” ‘“ Talent.” — grddras, godlets ; hence 
our ‘‘vial,” a differently shaped vessel. The Greek giddy was a broad- 
mouthed drinking-vessel. — &yawfoav...céow: in the direct form both 
verbs would be indic. fut.; as if: you will get off well, tf you save, etc. 

12. mwpds...0bpats, just at the gate ; this was the main entrance to both 
the house and factory. Melobios and Mnesithides, leaving the factory, met 
them as they were coming from Lysias’s dwelling. These two were also 
members of the Thirty. — 8g B., where we are going. What would the 
direct form be in Greek ? — es...dpod, fo my brother's ; H. 509, b, B; cf. 


G. 141, N. 4. The idiom in Eng. is the same as in Greek ; cf. els Aayyix-_ 


wov, below. Frohb. has els ra rod, x. r. ., to my brother's place. — oné- 
Wyrat ; H. 740, a; G. 216, 2. cee to plunder, they called it ‘‘search.” 
— Badltay : as in § 8. 

13. wpooedOayv...por wapex., came to me and exhorted me. In many 
such cases the Greek part. is equiv. to a co-ordinate verb in Eng. It is the 
circumstantial part. denoting a preliminary or attendant action. In tr. it 
should be observed how often our language replaces the Greek part. by a 
finite verb or clause. — @s.. -exetore, since he was to come there ; the part. is. 
causal, and ws represents the exhortation as founded on what was in the 
mind of the speaker. — @...q@xovro, fo whom they delivered me and were off 
again; Hi. 698; G. 200, N. 3 (a). —év rovotre, tn suck (peril); xv6v- 
vebav, fo risk something, to run some risk; it has an indef. object. — 
as ... 4Sy, considering that death certainly was already at hand; the infin. is 
used as subst. with the art. in gen. abs.; the part. denotes cause ; ws is 
used as above. 

14. 748, as follows ; notice the succession of abrupt clauses spoken in 
haste and terror. —tihv ofv: H. 538, c; cf. rod ddeXgpod rod éuod, above. 
—tatra whoyxovtl po, now that 1 am suffering these things; wpdvpov 
usually is an adj. applied to persons, here agrees with duv.; render freely : 
zealously do what is in your power. — pyynoijvar, fo mention ; this aor., it 
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will be remembered, has a mid. meaning. — 8eSoly : indir. form for the subj. 
with édv, H. 738; G. 247; &wav, everything, anything, used ina distributive 
sense, as way in § 84.—-The réader will perhaps recall little Paul’s question 
in Dombey and Son: ‘‘Money, Paul, can do anything.” ‘‘ Anything means 
everything, does n't it, Papa?” 

15. olxlag: after Eurespos, H. 584,c; G. 180, 1; ydp here does not 
introduce a reason for what goes before, but a parenthetical explanation of 
what follows : now J happened, etc.; dpl0.: witha rear as well as a front 
entrance. —tatry, i# this way, i.e. availing himself of this result of his 
own observation, rather than of the intervention of Damnippus. — édv.:.cw- 
Ohoopas : this cond. sent. retains its direct form ; then a new constr. begins 
with the infinitives dge@no0. and droday. dep. on iyyovunv. The analysis 
of it may be represented as follows : : 


P . ~ (el pev...\aBeiv, ovdery Frrov ddeOhoccOar 
yoopny 8é, tdv Anded,. © 
4 a ae dias ‘6 62 uy, dpolws dwodaveicbat. 


— apebhoer bar (ddinu), that [ should none the less be released. 
16, tiv >. wooup., seeping guard. The addeos Pipa is the front en- 


‘trance to the house, usually a folding door, opening into the vestibule or 


covered way leading to the court. See Dict. Anz, ‘‘ House (Greek),” and 
the diagram there given. Of the three doors mentioned in the next sen- 
tence, two were inside and one a rear door communicating with the street. 
—otoev: the circumst. part., equiv. to a parenthetic cl. of preliminary 
explanation ; Ag¢...5vedOetv, which J had to pass through ; avewy. (dvoiyvups) : 
H. 801, 5; G. 279, 4.— els “Apy.: cf. els Aausixwov, § 12; Aor: art. 
omitted ; H. 530, b. Ref. to the upper city, it has the force of a proper 
name, as e.g. ‘*The City,” now only a part of London. — émaydyou, 
has led. ji 

17, Meyapade: H. 203; G. 61. — 1d... rapdyyeApa, “heir customary 


notice; bw éxelvwy, lit. by them, is after an implied pass. (wapayyéecOat) 


dep. on the part. Some edd. have it éx éxelvwy. The cup of hemlock- 
juice was in Athens the usual means of inflicting capital punishment upon 
citizens ; it is implied here that when a warrant was served by the Thirty it 
was usually a death-warrant. Cf. note on § 96. — mpl... elwetv : dep. on 


wapryyetkay ; H. 769; G. 274. — ottw...dwodoy., so much did he lack, or, * 


more freely, so far was he from being tried, etc. The infinitives after édénce 
take the place of an obj. acc. 

18. olxav: H. 790, e; G. 277, 5; 278. How much stress was laid on 
funeral ceremonies in Athens may be seen from Becker’s Charicles, Ex- 
cursus on ‘* BaWals.”” The corpse, arrayed in white, usually lay for one day 
before burial in the front part of the house. The terms designating the 
laying-out (xpéGeors) and the funeral procession (€xgopd) correspond to the 
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verbs here used. — alrotowy : not the same as rots alrovow, but agr. with av- 
rois understood, referring to the friends mentioned afterwards, fo Ais friends 
who requested them. — © 8&...trvyev: sc. dovs governing 87¢: may be ren- 
dered and each of the others contributed as it happened ; the last obj. of &5wxev 
is the clause. 

IQ. Tov hperépwv, probably neut., of our property ; H. 496; G. 139, 1. 
— xadxéy: for use in the shield factory. — 8ea...nrhoacOa, more than 
they ever thought of getting ; notice the Greek idiom as many as never, for 
more than ever; itis found in Demos. Olynth., I. 9 and 19, and frequently 
elsewhere ; x7?oacGat is a timeless infin., neither the time nor the duration 
of the action being thought of; cf. Gr. AZoods, § 23, 1; H. 716. — ds ro- 
catryy...adlxovro, wen! so jar in their greed, etc.; it is foll. by xal...drovh- 
wavto, that they made, etc., which is equiv. to a cl. of conseq., though 
grammatically co-ordinate; yap then introduces an explanatory instance, 
justifying the assertion. Frohb. takes a different view of this constr., as 
also of XIII. 80, making the cl. of conséq. implied by rocatrmy to be 
introd. afterwards by ydp. — &re rd wpewrov, as soon as; cf. Lat. guum pri- 
mum ; does this clause limit the preceding or the following verb ?— dev: 
H. 165; 202, 13; G. Go, 5,24; 25, 3, N.1.— The outrage by Melobius, if 
we may trust Lysias’s statement, does indeed illustrate the way things were 
done under the Thirty, and the personal traits of at least one of these 
xado) xéyabol. Still more worth attention is the hurried inventory here 
given of the personal property found on the estate of a wealthy Athenian 
resident. A large part of it consisted of slave workmen. Thus also the father 
of Demosthenes owned fifty slaves, mostly employed in the sword factory. 
The institutions and social life of the Athenian state can be but imperfectly 
comprehended by one who does not bear‘in mind that it was mainly a com- 
munity of slaves. According to the census of the population of Attica taken 
about three centuries B. C., there were 21,090 free citizens, 10,000 resident 
foreigners, and 400,000 slaves. Concerning the price and treatment of’ 
slaves, interesting details will be found-in Becker’s Charicles, Excursus VII. 
Closely connected with this state of things was the growing contempt of 
manual labor and trade by the Athenians and Greeks generally, as unworthy 
of a freeman, —a contempt which in the time of the Roman dominion set 
them to living by their wits, and made them the sharpers and adventurers . 
of the ancient world. : 

20, 21. ward, /7 respect to; &éou: H. 574,c; G. 171, 1. — otx dv be- 
long with an opt. understood, as others would not have done; txovres con- 
tains the condition implied by &, and the phrase may be rendered, had they 
been indignant at, or, on account of indignation at.-—ob...bvras, who certainly 
did not deserve this ; a falling circumflex on deserve will show the kind of 
emphasis intended by yé. — wéAe: after dios; H. 601; G. 184, 5. The 
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foll. partt. are attrib., like dvras. Notice the appropriate difference of their 
tenses. The services here mentioned were the chief civil functions devolving 
upon a wealthy Athenian in private life; they are often referred to in 


- orations. As to what the choregy, che maintenance of a chorus, was, see 


Dict. Ant., ‘*‘ Choragus.” — xextynpévovs : H. 712; G. 200, N. 6. — Then 
follows the abrupt exclamation, — nofice the absence of a connective, — 
such treatment did they deem us worthy of; pero. agr. with muds under- 
stood atter #&., lit. zo¢ being metics tn like manner as, etc.; the thought is, 
qwe served the state better as resident-foreigners, than ¢hey did as citizens, — 
&r&ous érolnoav: why was it considered one of the greatest of crimes 
among the Greeks to Ieave the dead unburied? See Dict. Ant., ‘‘ Funus.” 


— drlpous...nareot., deprivd of the rights of citizenship, disfranchised ; 


awédews: H. 584, b; G. 180, N. 1. 

22. rédpns: H. 559, c; G. 168. — ffnovory am., they are here to dsfend 
themselves ; that is, in the person of Eratosthenes and his advocates. — 
éBovAspnv dv: H. 752; Gr. Moods, 52,2; cf. also 49, N.3,¢. And J 
would that they were speaking the truth; éyw is emphatic ; éBovdAduny dy 
(often with dv omitted), almost exactly corresponds to the Eng. wozdd, pret. 
of wzll, that is used to express a present wish for that which is not or can- 
not be. — pépos: subj. of werjv, which is not impers. here; for (in that 
case) the largest share...would fall, etc.; no one would have been benefited 
more than myself, had they refrained from the crimes charged against them. 
See Jelf’s Greek Grammar, 535, Obs. 1, for a fuller explanation of the con- 
struction here employed. 

23. viv 86 dut as it is; cf. § 29; so vel, XIIL. 22. — abdrois...tr., 
netther...do such things belong to them as regards the city, etc., i. e. they are 
not entitled to any such plea. — dwéxrevev, 42//ed, was the means of his 
death ; the word as used in the Attic courts allowed this latitude. — wpod- 
pos €, willingly acting in obedience to his own lawlessness: 

24. GvaBeB....épéoOar, to hav: him mount the witness-stand and to inter- 
rogate him. /Lither party in a suit had the right to interrogate the opposing 
party, or his witnesses. ‘Phey were obliged to answer. How effectually, 
by-means of the cross-examination, Socrates disposed of the charge 
brought by one of his accusers may be seen in Plato’s Afol., Ch. 12; cf. 
Orat. XXII. §; also XIII. 30, 32, where the record of the questions and. 
answers is omitted. The witness-stand (#éd:ov) stood off on one side from 
the speaker’s platform (8jjua). — rovatrny ydp : rhetorically introducing the 
justification of his holding any converse with his brother’s murderer, allud- 
ing to the custom by which the surviving relative religiously abstained even 
from mentioning the murderer’s name in conversation. — rovrov: i. e. Era- 
tosthenes; mpds...Stadey., ever fo converse with another concerning him ; 
deadey. subj. of eivar, of which doeBés is pred. — kal... totrov, eve (to 
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converse) with this one himself; 8evev and etocBég agr. with the inf. 
understood. . 

25. Sebrees, out of fear; H. 789,c; Gr. Moods, 109, 4. — ovvnydpeves, 
did you concur. — &wo0dvepey : H. 740, a; G. 216, 2. — Tots xeXcbovery : 
Theognis, Piso, and others referred to in § 6. — yobpeves, wacyav: what 
time denoted? force of the pres. tense? H. 714; Gr. Moods, 15, 2 and 16, 1. 

26. elra, an orator’s word, appropriately begins the indignant questions ; 
used twice in this section. 1d wA8os, “ke majority; used differently in 
§ 42; ooarnplas: after xipiov, H. 584, ¢; G. 180, 1. — dnl ool...dyev., if 
depended upon you; L. & S., IV. 2. — nal waocar.. cal pi (cdo): since 
these are alternatives, it accords better with Eng. usage to say whether...or. 
— afvois, do you claim? ypyords, here specifically, iangcent, more freq. 
with the larger signif., good, worthy. — avrawév, ovdAdaBev, denote means 
partly; H. 789,b; G. 277, 2. The thought: Do you claim merit on 
account of an ineffectual remonstrance, and at the same time evade responsi- 
bility for the arrest which procured his death? — Sotwar: cf. xrijoacOat, 
§ 19. rovrowel: H. 242; G. 83, N. 2. 

27. tTovro: obj. of ric7., ref. to ws...xpooerdxOn. Observe the differ- 
ence of the Greek idiom, believe this to him, from the Eng. believe him in 
this. — ob...dpBavov: an obscure sentence. As Rauch. and Frohb., 
understand it : for not tn the case of the metics, surely, were they going to 
take a guaranty from him. The Thirty took pains to implicate in their 
crimes as many prominent citizens as possible, thus making them interested 
as a matter of personal safety in the continuance of the oligarchy. They 
ordered Socrates, for instance, to take part in the arrest of Leon. The 


speaker, then (according to the interpretation mentioned above), means to. 


assert that this proceeding against the metics was evidently not one in. which 
the Thirty would force Eratosthenes to guarantee his fidelity. On the 
impf., cf. H. 702; Gr. Moods, 11, N. 2. — ¥...drbyyxave, than just (yé) the 
one who chanced to have opposed ; tw: interrog. pron.; mpoorax,. is subj. 

28. rev yeyev., of what had been done; tkavd)...mpdacis...dvadépey, 
@ sufficient excuse for throwing the blame upon, etc., H. 767; G. 261; 1; 
cf. § 6. — eas atrots: Eratosthenes would have said, and rightly : They 
do not inculpate chemselves, but one anothgr, dAdjdous. The orator uses 
the fallacy of division and composition, so called ; it should be said, how- 
ever, that the reflexive may be used in a reciprocal sense; cf. H. 672, b} 
G. 146, N. 3. 

29. el.. Av, if there had been; H. 746,a; Gr. Moods, 49,2; ‘The 
context must decide to which time the imperf. refers,” whether past or 
present. — atrijs, than itself, i.e. the apy of the Thirty. Is adrdés ever 
properly a demonstrative equiv. to ¢his or that? cf. G. 148, N. 3. Observe 


that adrjs is not the antec. of js. — viv 84, but as itis; cf. § 23; whom 
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pray WILL you punish? the intensive force of cal, which belongs on Any., 
is best reproduced in Eng. by emphasizing the auxiliary. Cf. XXIV. 12, 
rl yap ay xai Ereyer, for what WOULD he say? Also Thua., I. 15, 2. 

30. wal piv 84, furthermore ; joining a new argument to those already 
adduced in the preceding three sections ; wév in this phrase = wi». The 
phrases xal pip, xal pev 8%, and xal per 3) xal are of freq. occurrence in the 
orators ; 4 and 6% are both confirmative ; 5% has the force of t# particu- 
lar, especially, and as out for special attention what is thus introduced. 
—wapov: H.792,4; Gr. Moods, 110,2; od{ev is used in a double sense : 
both to save him and to keep, etc. So Plato, owfew rods vinous, to keep the 
laws. Keeping to the letter of the decree, — this seems the meaning, — he 
was not required to arrest him anywhere except in his house. — Scat: its 
antec. the obj. of dpyeg. 

31. tots...dwokicac, those who destroy; cf. xrjoacOar, § 19, and the 
note ; éxelvorg: Athenians ref. to in § 28, who engaged in these outrages 
under constraint of the Thirty. — xlvSuves, x. +. X., for tt was dangerous to 
them when sent, etc.; apv. as pred. adj. agrees with the dat. understood 
after qv ; df. yer. = to deny. —twara, in the next place (to say). — eore 
introduces elvac; olds re: see L. & S., IIT. 2. — Bovdopéveay, wishing it, 
or, wish it as they might; vatra, refers to elder. Eratosthenes, had he so 
desired, might have avoided meeting the victim ; or, had he met him, no 
one could have proved that he had seen him. 

32. xphv...o€, you ought ; on this and similar verbs, as used in the apo- 
dosis without &, see Gr. Moods, 49, N. 3, and especially R. 1, where the 
constr. here and in § 48 are compared. This seems to me, however, to be 
a case‘of the first class, and thus different from the sentence in § 48. You 
say you were a good man; granted ; it was your duty, then, to forewam 
innocent men who were in danger of death. In § 48 the truth of the claim 
is not thus (for the sake of the argument) admitted. — pnvurfv: here, as in 
§ 48, used in its good sense. — hav. yeyévnras, have become manifest ; more 
freely, are manifestly not those of one displeased, etc. — rots yryvopévors : 
cf. r&y yeyernuevwv, § 28, and explain the time denoted in each case. 

33- Whdov: observe the connection of this word with pigicpa, decree. 
AapBavovras agrees with rovcde, and its obj. is raira understood antec. of 
&; taking as proofs of what was satd at that time (raw rére dey.) that which 
they know to have been done. — texphpva is the word rendered in our ver- 
sion of Acts i. 3, ‘infallible proofs.” Sf: wapetvat, fo be present; i.e. at the 
sessions of the Thirty. wap’ atrois, at home, i. ec. in our country; H. 672; 
G. 146, N. 2. —étl, in the power of; cf. éwi col, § 26. elpyac., after 
having wrought ; notice that this is not an attrib. part.; why not? 

34. ob devyw, / do not evade. The asserted remonstrance shall. have 
due weight given it, though, as I have shown, the Thirty took effectual 


- 
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precautions against the possibility of any counter-testimony. — ovveuway, if 
you had concurred; condit.; dvreweiy gdoxev : equiv. to a concess. cl., 
as if to say, despite your asserted remonstrance. — dépe dh, vf Av (éxorjoare), 
come now, what would you do, addressed to the judges. kxal...xal are not 
co-ordinate, but each gives emphasis to the word following it. — déwepyo. 
(sc. dv), would you acquit him? The question being what they would do 
now, on a certain supposition, we should perhaps expect the imperf. instead 
of the aor.; but the action seems in this case merely conceived of by the 
speaker as such, without special regard either to its time or continuance ; 
H. 746, a, end ; likewise in regard to érolnoas, above. — Oarepov : H. 68, 
R. c; and 72; G. 11, N. 2; and 17, 1.— duod’vyxev : in § 25. 

35. wal piv 84: cf. § 30. — clodpevan, it order to ascertain; tobrev 
includes the others of the Thirty. — ol...8vres, those who are, is the subj.; 
anmlaov: H. 699, 2; G. 200, N. 3(b). paSowres is not temporal, but denotes 
a condition or circumstance of the subj., or the occasion of the action; H. 787; 
Gr. Moods, 109, 3 and 8. — dv Gv eap., whatever offences they commit ; 
strictly, shall have committed; wv for rotrwy &: H. 810; G. 153, and N. 1. 
— wpdétavres...ilevrat, tf they succeed in what they aim at; dv: H.574,c; 
G. 171, 1; éptv: after vor, H.603; G.186. Lysias insists that the trial is 
to teach a political lesson, — whether an unsuccessful attempt to overthrow 
the government is to be held in Athens as a failure merely, or also as 
a crime. — Seov...ém5., the strangers who are staying here, i. e. Greeks 
from other cities. — éxxnp., are excluding by proclamation. ‘The remnant 
of the Thirty and such of their adherents as still followed their fortunes were 
at this time standing at bay in Eleusis; but some of the number had, it 
would seem, sought refuge in other Grecian cities. — AaBdwres, having had 
them in custody. — woasg atrods...wepiépyous, thai they take needless pains. 

36. Seavdv agrees with the remainder of the sentence, in which, however, 
there is a break in the construction, beginning with ovx dpa, so that rodrovs, 
which begins the second number of the conditional cl., has no verb. : The 
clause el...4roxrivybva: is really subst., — condit. only in form; el fre- 


quently introduces such clauses after words expressive of wonder, surprise, | 


etc., and thus is equiv. to “that”; Gr. Moods, 56; Kiihner, 329, R. 7. — 
olol re: agr. with sub). of efva:, H. 775, 2; G. 138, N. 8 (a). — rots & 1. 6.. 
the survivors, and the bodies of the dead left on the disabled Athenian 
vessels after the battle of Arginusz, B.C. 406. Six of the ten generals were 
put to death. Cf. Smith’s Hist. of Greece, Ch. XXXII. — Gperq: dat. of 
adv. after AaBety; for other exx. of the dat. thus used to express out of 
respect to, in honor to, the gods, for instance, see Kiihner’s Ausf. Gr., II. 
p. 366. — érolyncayv...vavpax., caused (you) to be defeated in a naval battle ; 
the battle of Aigospotami, — a disaster very generally attributed at the time 
to the corrupt connivance of some of the generals belonging to the oligarchic 
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party. — dmroxrwviva.: the time denoted is given in the clause éwe:d)} 
...kar., Which depends on this infin.; wert on putting to death. — obx dpa, 
ought not, then, they and their children? ‘The sentence is closed with a 
new question, leaving the former construction unfinished. How extensively 
the criminal jurisprudence of the Greeks was moulded by the patriarchal 
conception, that the unit of society was the family, is a question too large to 
. be more than suggested here. By ancient law, the penalty of great crimes 
was often shared by the children and family of the criminal; and the 
justice of the law was unchallenged, even when not actually carried into 
effect. Cf. Maine’s Ancient Law, Ch. lV. The argument in support of 
the indictment ends here. The court, however, was to decide not merely 
on the guilt or innocence of the prisoner, but also whether he should be 
punished, and what the penalty should be. The defendant in such cases 
was wont to dwell on past services and every mitigating circumstance. 
Lysias accordingly takes a review of the political history of the prisoner and 
his associates, — especially Theramenes. Technically the remaining argu- 
ment is called Ajyos Ew rijs ypagss. . 

37. tolvuv, /, chen ; the particle is retrospective and inferential, implying 
in view of all these things. — péxpt, «. t. 2, freely, for this is as far as I 
think one ought to continue the accusation ; Cavdrov...dfva, crintes worthy 
of death; Sé&y: H. 758; Gr. Afoods, 66, 2; re debyovr,: H. 600; 
G. 188, 3. —8(xynv: pred. accus., H. 556; G. 166, N. 2. Eng., shes ts 
the extreme penalty which, etc.— 8, why ; H. 552, a; G. 160, 2 and N. 
— ob82...5ls d1r08., 20¢ cven by suffering two deaths ; the part. has a condit. 
force, as the foll. verb indicates. 

38. yap refers back to the first statement in § 37, giving a further reason ; 
roto refers to what follows éo7i; 8wep introd. a parenthetic, not a restric- 
tive rel. clause. — amaradoiv : we should expect an infin., to make the 
antithesis exact ; it will be convenient in rendering to make the first verb 
correspond to the others ; they make no defence, etc. — tpinpapx.: one of 
the responsible and expensive duties that devolved upon an Athenian citizen 
of wealth, Cf. Dict. Ant., ‘‘ Trierarchia,” I., II. — wodep. oteas, which 
had been hostile ; one adj. is pred. after the partic., the other after the verb. 

39. éwel: syn. with ydp, for; it introd. the imperat. xeXevere as the 
means of confirming the assertion made above, ovd¢ rotro mpoojxe. — 
mwodwtav: partit. gen. after Scous. — otav...xared., as yours which they 
enslaved; untranslatable literally. rh» duer. is in definitive appos. with 
ofay, The reader should pause to notice in this sentence the meaning of 
‘ofos and 8eos, for which we have no proper equivalents in English, and are, 
therefore, compelled to render by as. 

40. GAAA ydp : ‘dddd is often used to break off the previous discourse, 
and introduce a question or demand” (H. 863, b. Cf. also XXIV. 21.) 
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As to ydp (here to be omitted in translation), see L. & S., IV. 1. The next 
d\Ad is a repetition (the figure called ‘‘anaphora’”’) of the initial wo-d, 
frequent in animated discourse. In Eng. tr. we simply substitute ‘‘ o7.”? — 
tooatra Scamep., just as many as. On the disarming of the citizens by 
order of the Thirty, see Grote, VIII. p. 247. — warp(8os : limiting ola. It 
is substantially the same construction as riy tuerdépay, above ; dpovpta : it 
is not certain to what extent this demolition of the fortifications of Attica 
was carried by the oligarchs in order to put the country more completely 
into the power of the Lacedzmonians. Taking this passage as his authority, 
Curtius (//ist, of Greece, IV. p. 45) says: The Thirty had in the interest of 
Sparta not only deprived Athens of its strong walls, but also pulled down 
or dismantled its frontier fortresses, The whole district of Attica was to be 
a defenceless country, which was precisely what the Spartans had demanded 
after the Persian wars.” Inanote: ‘‘ But Phyle had remained a xwplov 
loxup5v, Eleusis likewise.” — mpoorarrévrev : causal, as the foll. cl. shows : 
even the Pireus they dismantled, not because the L. required it, but, etc. 
The aristocratic party in Athens always looked with a jealous eye on its 
commercial and maritime interests, viewing them as the sources of strength 
to the democracy. — riv dpx hy, their supremacy in the government. 

4I. woddduts...@av., / have often wondered, or, I often wonder, equally 
frequent in Eng. Essentially this is the same as the so-called gnomic aor., 
simply naming the action as taking place; its time is defined only by the 
adv. elements of the sentence ; réApys: H. 576; G. 171, 2. — tov abtrov: 
HI. 572,e; G. 169, 1. — rovg rovotrous, such as do them; made more 
definite by the art.; G. 141, d. avrots is emphatic, agr. with the subj. of 
épyaf., not merely used as a personal pronoun. 

42. yap: explaining woddducs é@asuaca. The previous record of Era- 
tosthenes and his colleagues made the effrontery of their advocates and 
apologists more surprising. —+@ tper. wAHGE, fo you the people ; a current 
phrase for the democracy, used in addressing the people, and especially 
frequent in Lysias. So § 43,-and XIII. 16; cf. the diff. phrase in § 26, 
and note. — éql, in the time of; B.C. 411. — Epevyev: give xabiords its 
proper force as a pres. part. — tpehpapxos: appos. with subj. ; freely, 
having abandoned the ship of which he was trierarch. — trparte, x. t. X., 
was acting in opposition to those who wished, etc. 

43. The testimony of the witnesses having been delivered, and written 
down by the clerks (ypaymareis), the speaker proceeds. Ordinarily in an 
Athenian court no oath was administered to a witness, unless when brought 
forward he denied any knowledge of the case. tolvuv ..rapfow, zow J 
will pass over ; the particle is transitional, — in Eng. ordinarily there would 
be none. — 4 vavpax. kal * cupdopd: a comprehensive and well-under- 
stood phrase for gospotami and its consequences. — ofoys : the partic. 
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_ here is equiv. to a parenthetic clause ; it is of the nature of an adv. element, 
and thrown in to call attention to the revolutionary nature of the transaction. 
— 80ev, whence, has its proper antec. in what follows ; we may render : five 
men (and with this they began the sedition) were appointed, etc.; xatréorn- 
cay : here intrans., in the next section trans. Observe that fornoay is the 
only form of the verb common to both aorists. — &pxovres, directors. — 
cvvwporeyv : so called because of their oaths to maintain mutual fidelity and 
inviolable secrecy. They styled themselves éraipo. — tpopa, éralpey : 
‘* As soon as the city surrendered, and while the work of demolition was yet 
going on, the oligarchical party began to organize itself. The members of 
the political Clubs again came together, and named a managing Committee 
of Five, called Ephors in compliment to the Lacedzmonians, to direct the 
general proceedings of the party.” So Grote, VIII. p. 235, taking this 
passage as his chief authority. The career and character of Critias, the 
leading spirit of this revolution, are ably set forth in Curtius’s /zst. of 
Greece, 1. pp. §73 - 578.° 

44. vAdpxovus, phylarchs, commanders of cavalry. There were ten of 
them in the Athenian service, one for the cavalry of each gud}. — waphy- 
yeddoy, issued orders, characterizing, as does xvptot, below, this systematic 
completeness of the conspiracy ; e 7 GAXo, whatever else ; ef re being equiv. 
to 8 re; for Séo. and the foll. optatives, see H. 757; G. 232, 4. — EoeoOe : 
a change from opt. to fut. indic., H. 756; G. 217. — éweBovdeber Oe: by 
the measures already detailed, the popular form of government was made 
the instrument of its own overthrow. 

45, 46. G@ddas : i. e. unless brought into this condition of destitution and 
suffering (oA\Gy évdeeis). — kaxas wpartévrayv, if you should suffer mis- 
fortune ; notice that durpoovra: takes the place of the equiv. olol re Ecobrat. 
— Tev...Kaxev : after dradhayivar. —ovn évOup., would be unmindful of. 
— épopwy : pred. gen., partitive. — pdprupas : defined by the foll. subst. 
partt. used appositively. — ov...5vvalzny : on account of the oaths by which 
they were bound ; see § 47. 

47. Kkarep, Gv avrav, ‘hey (i. e. their fells sconasitatis) would testify 
against them. — tous Spxovs...wirtovs lvépifov, consider their oaths bind- 
tng ; observe that ovx qualifies both predicates together (i, e. évdpefor, wapé- 
Bavov), not each separately; as if to say: those who withhold their 
testimony consider binding the oaths which they took on becoming ‘‘Com- 
panions,” but are violating those they took on becoming citizens, — which 
they would not do, if they were wise; cf. the note on § 80; él has the 
same meaning as in § 26; it gives the sense well to render it freely, where 
tt concerns, or, with a view to. — «adder: addressed to the herald (xjpvt) of 
the court ; «d\ecor is the word in Orat. XXI. 10. — dwéBnre: cf. dvd Bnh, 
§ 24. Possibly the decree of Demophantus (Grote, VIII. p. 80) was still in 
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force (cf. Grote, VIII. p. 298); if so, such oaths as are alluded to in the 
first cl. of this section were not by law binding. The oaths which they had 
shown themselves ready to violate were their oaths of allegiance, and those 
taken in any official service to the state. On being enrolled in his eighteenth 
year, every citizen took a prescribed oath of citizenship. 

48. 7d reAX.: H. 552, 2; G. 160, 2. — els rhv dpxdy xar.: as in §§ 5 and 
29. — GAdwv : i. e. xaxay ; Attic, or rather Greek euphemism. — éxpfv av 
-.- Ph wapavopos Gpxayv, Ae must needs have ruled according to the laws; 
Xpf : used here in its first, not its second meaning ; cf. L. & S. — treara, 
tn the next place ; 8€ is usually omitted with this adv., whether it denotes 
succession of time or of thought. pyvurijv y.: also in § 32; 40 disclose, to 
give information. —awacev: the force of its emphatic position may be 
given by rendering it with the next clause: that they were e// false. — 
GAAG...eloayyé&AAover, but were bringing in charges fabricated by the 
Thirty; also to be joined with 87, and belonging to the time of éypip, 
which the context shows refers to the past. — In Orat. VI., Against Andoc- 
tdes, the speaker pronounces Batrachus ‘‘the basest of all the informers 
during the administration of the Thirty,” except Andocides. Of Atschy- 
lides nothing further is known. 

49. wal piv 54: as in §§ 30, 35, 89. See note to § 30. — ov&dv.. .cre- 
wovres, were none the worse off for being silent ; notice that arrow is not 
obj., but used as an adv. accus.; cf. Exew xaxds, to be badly off; with an 
adv. &xw = fo be. —brepar Foray of Adyoures, there were others who said ; 
the constr. is: ér. subject, of Acy. in appos. So‘°Axnab., II. 4. 5, 6 irynod- 
pevos ovdels Exrat, there will be no one to act as guide. Without the art. the 
part. would stand in simple adj. agreement with the subj.; the art. added 
makes the action of the verb apply to some case definitely understood or 
referred to. For further illustration of this distinction, see Kriiger’s Grzeck- 
tsche Sprachlehre, 50, 4; A. 3, and A. 4. — @v: gen. after the compar. ; 
‘its antec. is obj. of the part. — wes...afay, why did they not show it then? 
The foll. partt. denote manner. The argument of this section is : Silent 
acquiescence was no proof of good-will to the people ; under the circum- 
stances, it was the easiest thing to do; the only way in which such good- 
will could be shown was by openly advocating better counsels, and 
endeavoring to restrain the evil-doers. The obvious reply, that to do this 
at that time was dangerous, is met in what follows. 

50. Srws: H. 756,a; G. 217, N. 4. — lv to Adyq, tn the course of the 
discussion. — el 8 ph, otherwise; oxometw is to be understood ; évrav@ot 
= évradOa, herein; &rv...7¢...nal, not only that...but also that. — xpiv 8 
avrov...tyav, but he ought to have had; cf. § 32; GANA ph, instead of. 
The argument : Let him beware of saying that he opposed the Thirty (see 
§ 25), when the matter was under advisement ; otherwise, the history of the 
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transaction will make it appear not only that he was satisfied with the 
measures finally adopted, but also that he was sufficiently influential i in the 
body to be quite free from any reason to fear. 

BI. os dp. tabra, doth which things, lit. as both these; tatra is direct 
obj.; the Eng. does not allow the repetition of the previous obj. after ‘‘as.” 
— Kal rds...Stadopas...yryvopévas, and (shall show) that their repeated ais- 
putes...arose; for the part., see H. 797, 1; G. 279, 2, and 280; its tense 
shows the continued, or repeated action. — Owdrepor, which of the two, i. e. 
the two factions of the oligarchic party, one headed by Critias, the other by 
Theramenes ; it introd. an indir. question in appos. with dtagopds. See 
Gr. Moods, 70, 1, Rem. 

52. wov...4v, when would it have been nobler? H. 746, a and b; G. 222, 
N. 1. @vAq: see note XIII. 63. Thrasybulus, the leader in the return 
of the exiles, who afterwards usually bore the name of éxk Pudjs, or of awd 
dudjjs: here it is of éxi Pudq, the men on Phyle. —’EXevoivdde: cf. Méya- 
pade, § 17. — pra Whew : ‘There was a rule in Attic judicial procedure, 
called the psephism of Kannonus, -— originally adopted, we do not know 
when, on the proposition of a citizen of that name, as a psephism or decree 
for some particular case, but since generalized into common practice, and 
grown into great prescriptive reverence, — which peremptorily forbade any 
such collective trial or sentence, and directed that a separate judicial vote 
should in all cases be taken for or against each accused party.” Grote, 
VIII. p. 196. On the proceedings at Eleusis and Salamis, read Grote, 
VIIL. p. 266 seg.; or Smith, Ch. XXXIIL., § 15. 

53- %AGopev : identifying himself with those who joined Thrasybulus ; 
see Introd., ‘‘On the Life and Writings of Lysias.” —at rapaxat, she 
tumults; gently said, rather than remind those before him how a few 
months before Athenians had fought Athenians in the very streets of the 
Pirzeus. Xenophon gives a full account of the battle in Weé/., II. 4; see 
Grote, VIII. p. 268 séy. — ot Adyou, the conferences, — treba : after 
édwed.; H. 767; G. 261, 1; that we should be towards one another as we both 
shonied (ourselves to be afterwards). dg denotes manner,. corresp. to the 
adv. expression wpds d\X. The phraseology is certainly unusual ; Frohb. 
has emended the text. — of...d TTeparas : = ol éx Suds, a current phrase 
to distinguish them from the oligarchic faction, who were called of év doret, 
ol é€ doreos. — yap: our allowing them (the men of the city) to depart 
unmolested after the skirmish was a proof of our confidence in a | speedy 
reconciliation. 

54. apx....efAowro, chose as archons; teedvors: i.e. the Thirty. — &v- 
belongs with the inf.; rev atrov : Lysias recurs in § 57 to the fact that the 
Thirty were so avowedly and thoroughly hostile to the democraty, — now 
prominently represented by the returned exiles, the ‘‘ Pirzeus-men,” — that 
the same person could hardly be friendly to both sides. 
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55. The following passage, to § 61, gives some facts not elsewhere stated 
concerning the dexadoixa, the Board of Ten, who succeeded the Thirty in 
the government of the city after the expulsion of the latter. Eratosthenes 
seems not to have been a member of it, as stated by Grote ; but Phidon, 
with whom he stood in close political affiliation, represented the spirit and 
aims of both, and showed the intense hostility felt toward the democracy by 
even the Moderates. — robrey: i.e. the Ten. ‘* The members of the new 
government wefe selected from the Thirty, from the oligarchic Senate, and 
from the number of those who generally shared their political views. Of the 
T hirty, Phidon was chosen, who, next to Theramenes, was known to have 
most vigorously opposed Critias and Charicles. Hippocles, Epichares, and 
Rhinon were of the same shade of party. These men were the moderate 
oligarchs, who had been driven into the back-ground by the death of Thera- 
menes, and whom it was now intended to place at the helm of the state.” 


(Curtius, IV. p. §2.) — rq dx. éracpelq, their club; cf. note on § 43; Char- — 
icles, next to Critias, was the leader of the Thirty. — rots & Aorreos, fo the © 


party of the city; dat. after érolnoay. The party hatred and hostility were 
‘augmented, not allayed, under the Ten. 

56. ols, dy which, i. e. proceedings; Frohb. and Rauch. have @ — Trev 
...QWOAX., those who were perishing, i.e. under the rule of the Thirty. — 
of reOv., of pédAovres : ref. to those who had fallen or were to fall in the 
civil war, now openly begun. — xal wAovroivres, and who were getting rich 
faster. 

57, 58. AaBdvres...ras dpxds, Aaving gained possession of the offices. —- 
Tois...elpy. kal...wewovOder : in appos. with dudorépors. — éxetvor, i. e. the 
Thirty. — érépev Epyey : the emphatic position of these words entitles them 
to emphasis in translation : for surely tt was not for having been gutlty of 
other deeds that, etc. — tev avray...peretye, took part in the same deeds as 
Eratosthenes; "Epat.: H. 603; G. 186; yvopy: H.608 ; G.188, 1; it is 
dat. of manner; atrov, than themselves; 8vd, through, =’ by the aid, or 
agency, of ; often thus used with accus. of a person. — BreWev, was endeav- 
oring to persuade them, i.e. the Lacedzemonians. — &aBdAAwv, maliciously 
asserting; Bover.: pred. gen. The Boeotians gave assistance to Thrasy- 
bulus and the exiles, and this would be enough to arouse jealousy at Sparta. 
The remnant of the Thirty, after taking refuge in Eleusis, had also sent to 
Sparta for aid against the constitutional party, the democracy. 

59. tobroyv, chs, i. e. that the Lacedzmonians should take the field. — 
etre xal...BouX., ov because they were not inclined. —®aveloaro: the Lace- 
dzemonian government was now in funds. Lysander, the year before, had 
returned from the Asiatic campaign, bringing back not less than 470 talents 
in addition to the other trophies and spoils of war. See Grote, VIIT. p. 238. 
This loan was afterward repaid from the state treasury, though with 
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opposition. — &pxovra, as commander, i. e. of the military force, which 


would also put him in command of the city. Lysander was a genuine 
Spartan in his dislike of Athens and popular government, as well as in his 
personal incorruptibility. 

60. wavras dv0., a// men, men from every quarter ; the absence of the 
art. shows the vagueness of the phrase ; Frohb., ‘‘ alle Welt.” — éwdyovres, 
calling in the aid of; redevt.: H. 788, a, last par.; G. 277, 1; cf. 7d redev- 
raiov, § 48. ob SadAdgar: cf. alpefels duds diad., § 58. —el ph, «. 7. A, 
had it not been for true men; the omission before ef 4 suggests itself at 
once: and they would have destroyed it. — ols...Bynréoeare: H. 755; Gr. 
Moods, 59, N. 1; imperat. in a rel. cl.; we may render: whom tt ts yours 
to show by inflicting, etc. In Eng. an imperat. is allowed in a rel. cl. only 
when the latter is really equiv. to a demonstrative. 

6x. Kal atrol, yourselves. — Spas 8, sc. rapéfopat. — dvatatcac-Oat : 
if the speech is written as delivered, Lysias could not have been speaking 
inuch more than half an hour; he may, however, have been on his feet 


. a much longer time, and perhaps engaged during a part of it in cross- 


examining the witnesses who had been previously called up. The time ‘‘to 
rest himself” would be welcome to a speaker unaccustomed to address so 
large an audience as was doubtless gathered at this trial, and would perhaps, 
as Lysias intimates, afford an agreeable change to the listeners. All the 
evidence cited, it will be borne in mind, was produced by each party during 
his own speech, and the time thus occupied was not to be reckoned in the 
time legally allowed the speaker. Hence his direction to have the time- 
piece stopped when witnesses were called ; see XXIII. 11; xal woe éwlraBe 
7d Ddwp. See Dict, Ant. ‘‘Martyria,” and cf. also note on § 24. — ds 
awreorev: H. 576,a; G. 171, 2, N. 1. 

62. In this passage (62-78), the course of Theramenes is sketched with 
an unsparing hand ; it is the sketch not of an historian, but of an adversary ; 
yet all the facts stated accord, so far as known, with other received authori- 
ties. He had the talents of a demagogue with the temper of an aristocrat. 
His virtue as a politician was moderation, and it is this that must have 
commended him to Aristotle, who pronounced him one of the best of 
Athens’ citizens, — a verdict that subsequent history has been far from rati- 
fying. His polished, persuasive eloquence commended him to the people, 
and undoubtedly in foresight and other intellectual qualities he stood among 


the foremost men of the latter half of the Peloponnesian War. But he was 


destitute of fixed principles; he seems to have been wholly controlled by 
personal vanity and ambition. His political instability won for him, acc. to 
Xenophon, the nickname of Cothurnus, the stage-shoe that fitted either 
foot. His moderation, indeed, seems hardly to deserve the name of a 


virtue ; he was not like Halifax, as described by Macaulay, a ‘‘ Trimmer” 
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on principle, but by policy ; nor does he deserve, either as a statesman or as | 


a patriot, to be ranked with the English nobleman. Unless history has 
much distorted the facts of his conduct in the trial of the six generals after 
the battle of Arginusze, and during the siege of Athens after A°gospotami, he 
richly deserved the fate that befell him. That very death, however, par- 
tially redeemed his reputation. He had fallen a victim to a more vindic- 


tive, if not a wilier foe of the people, — the insatiably ambitious and the_ 


relentless Critias. With this temporary halo of martyrdom around him, 
brightened by the memory of his eloquence and his gallant bearing when 
taken to be executed, his name was put forward by the Moderates of the 
oligarchy as a mediator with the now triumphant democracy. Lest the 
guilty actors in the tragedy now over should thus be screened from jus- 
tice, the orator aims to set Theramenes in a true light before his country- 
men. 

dépe 84 : cf. § 34. — ds...808.: cf. § 3, where we have é\axlorwy instead 
of Bpaxurdrwy. — xal...wapacry, ard let this suggest itself to no one, let no 
one think ; x. vSuvebovros : gen. absol. with ’Epar., concessive ; while tt is 
Eratosthenes who ts on trial. — ratra amow., that he will make this defence ; 
H. 547,c; G. 159, N. 2. — éxelv, i. e. Theramenes. 


63. Kalrot, x. 7. X., yet without doubt, I suppose, if he had taken part in 


public affairs with Themistocles, he would claim that he took measures, 
etc.; oé8pa emphasizes the sneering ircny ; it is a modal adv., [ think; 
not an adv. of manner with wrpoor. — omére: the words to fill out this cl. 
are to be supplied from the preceding. — od... yeyevfio@at: a good specimen 
of the rhetorical figure litotes, in which the form of expression suggests more 
than is said. The remark is significant ; just at this time many were dis- 
posed to look upon Theramenes as a martyr to liberty and the state. The 
dp gives the reason for taunting Eratosthenes with his avowed adherence to 
Theramenes ; as if to say: he does not seem to me to be a second Themis- 
tocles. — Aan. axédvrwv, against the will of the Lacedemonians, con- 
cessive. | 

64. rodvayriov 4: see note on § 2. — dftov: sc. dv Fy, if were fitting ; 
Gr. Moods, 49, N. 3; Kiihn., 260, Rem. 3. — mpowamodwdévar, fo perish 
too, to perish with him; observe the force of the prep. — wAhv et Tis ervyya- 
vev, usless there chanced to be one. — els...avacepopévas, appealing to; an 
indication of the reaction in public opinion in favor of Theramenes ; the 


_ supporters of the overthrown oligarchy who still remained in the city were. 


now claiming to have adhered to him. — GAN’ od: cf. ddAAA we}, § 50. 

65. mporépas dAty., i. e. the Four Hundred ; H. 584,d; G. 180, 1. — 
woXttelav : for the main features of the scheme of government thus intro- 
duced, see Grote, VIII. p. 36; weloas: the power of insinuating persuasive 
speech, Theramenes seems to have had in a high degree. — ratr’ trpartey, 
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was engaged tn these proceedings. The Probuli, a provisional committee of 


.ten, appointed at the close of the Sicilian expedition, to take measures for 


the public safety ; see Dict. Ant. Theramenes’s adopted father, Hagnon, 
son of Nicias, is here referred to. He was active and prominent in public 
affairs during the earlier years of the Peloponnesian War. — rots mpdypact, 
lo the measures then in progress, the cause, the revolution, favored and pro- 
moted by the Probuli, who were of oligarchic proclivities. Frohb. renders : 
‘*der Ordnung der Dinge, der Verfassung,” fo the order of things, the con- 
stitution, but wrongly, I think ; cf. the use of rpdyuara in XIII. 60. 

66. Pisander had been from the beginning the leader in the movement. 
See Grote, VIII. p. 19, and also p. 58, where he says: ‘‘ The representa- 
tion of the character and motives of Theramenes, as given by Lysias,” in 
Orations XII. and XIII., ‘‘is quite in harmony with that of Thucydides,” 
Callzschrus, the father of Critias, and one of the leaders of the ultra wing 
of the Four Hundred. — axporépovs atrot, more influential than himself, 
that is, in the counsels of the party ; as stated in the next clause, they .were 
losing their ascendency over the democracy. — tér’ 48n, a¢ last. — Tov 
"Aptot. ipywv: Aristocrates is mentioned by Thucydides as*‘along with 
Theramenes heading this opposition to the Ultras of the Four Hundred. — 
vd...8l03 : the fear inspired by you; observe the precision of this and the 
preceding phrase. 

67, 68. dwkkravey, caused the death of; cf. § 23. Of this transaction 
Grote gives an interesting account ; Vol. VIII. pp. 83- 87. — G&pa pav...8é 
not only...but also; the accessible facts concerning Theramenes seem to 
justify the taunt of Lysias concerning his double-edged ‘‘ good faith.” — 


atrds bray., having promised of his own accord; avrés emphatically re- . 


peated. The speaker passes over the intervening six years; we know that 
he was repeatedly elected general. — wp&ypa, x. t. X., a great and impor- 
tant thing ; a vague and mysteniously uttered phrase, which helped Theram- 
enes once more to gain the confidence of the people. — pfre...B0ds pire, 
without either giving pledges, or; H. 841. 

69. xparrotons: this and the foll. partt. are concessive. That the 
Senate of the Areopagus were already taking measures for the safety of the 
city, was a reason for not committing them entirely into the hands of one 
man. — of GAAor dvO., the rest of men, i.e. men generally. — d&Bdres BE: 
H. 794; Gr. Moods, 111.— a Gmdppyta: i.e. secrets of state; obm 404- 
Anoev, refused, would not; yet he could hardly have been !required to tell 
his plans in the open assembly, — that would have been communicating them 
to the enemy. — warp(Sa, x. tr. A.: H. §30,c. ‘In vain many thoughtful 
citizens urged their objections ; they guessed his traitorous intentions, and 
warned the assembly against intrusting their all to the hands of a Theram- 
enes. In vain the Areopagus offered to take the negotiations for peace 


of 
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into its own hands. The large majority of the citizens, whose only anxiety 
was for peace, were captivated by his speech and would not relinquish the 
hopes aroused by it ; the conspirators exerted their influence to foster ‘this 
feeling ; and Theramenes received the desired powers.” Curtius, IIL 
p. 568. 

70. av: H. 808, 809; G. 153 and N. 1.— otras: the consequent is dye; 
he had so firmly made up his mind that it was requisite, etc., that. — arept 
av: after ¢urjoOn ; its antec. is radra ; render, which no one either of the 


“enemy mentioned, or of the citizens expected. — atrds...ewayy.: cf. § 68. — 


eS elBas: causal, = for he well knew. — rayeav: pred. pquition ; ; render 
emphatically, speedy would be the vengeance which, etc. 

71. ob wpérepov elace...fea5, ke did not permit,...until ; xpbrepoy is not 
essential to the meaning, and is sometimes omitted ; the foll. verbs are co- 
ordinate after €ws. — tm’ éxelvev: the Lacedzemonians. — orparéwedov : 
troops from the army of occupation at Decelea. The assembly referred to 
here, and mentioned in the foll. section, was ‘‘the assembly concerning a 
change in the constitution,” — the assembly which passed the motion of 
Dracontides, establishing the Thirty in power, and virtually abrogating the 
constitution. It seems to have been held shortly after the surrender of 
Athens to Lysander, which took place (acc. to Scheibe) March 29, 404 B. C. 
Thé assembly (or assemblies, — there seem to have been several subsequent 
sessions) ‘‘ concerning the Peace,” which was held the day after the return 
of Theramenes from his final mission, is not referred to here. Its delibera- 
tions are referred to in Oration XIII., § 15 sag. On the order of the suc- 
cessive sessions, see Curtius, Vol. IIL, App.,>Note XII. 

72. Tére...twapx., this being the condition of affairs at that time, — 


éwolovy, convened; Philochares and Miltiades are not elsewhere mentioned 


in the extant accounts of this period. — pfre...ré: H. 859. Peis also 
that pjre...undels make one negative in translation ; H. 843; G. 283, 9. — 
raxelvors Soxotvra, what pleased them. 

73. It will be seen, by consulting the Kistories, that the present oration 
is the chief authority concerning the deliberations of this assembly. The 
narrativeof Diodorus Siculus is considered to have little weight, where it 
differs from the account here given. tq wod. xpfhoGas, fo adopt the form of 
government. — awibawwev, announced, not proposed; the word is significant 
of the forced revolutionary character of the proceeding ; Spos...d:ax., a/- 
though thus situated ; dws, yet, belongs with the principal verb, but is often 
brought in earlier in the sentence; it shows that the part. is concessive ; 
H. 795, f. — @opuPeire: in all the Athenian meetings, in courts as well as 
in the political assemblies, free expression was given to approval or dis- 
approval ; this word is used of both, meaning 40 applaud, and to murmur 


@issent, not exactly to make an uproar, which is too rude a definition ; 
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though often enough in the gatherings of the intractable Demos the rising 
murmurs made uproar enough to drown the tones of a Stentor. — SovAcas 
«al éev0.: it was a question of slavery ov freedom, as we should say. 

74. Bre... por, that he cared nothing for your noise; ob8év: adv. accus. 
— Tovs...mparrovtas : used substantively as pred. accusative after eldely : 
H. 556; G. 166. The direct obj. may often be distinguished from the 
pred. accus. by the art. with the former; in constr. like the present, the 
contrary may be the case; the principle is the same as that given in the note 
on § 49. Frohb. is surely mistaken in considering woAdous pred., and that 
"AOnvalwy limits rods...zpdr. — atr@: after duo: H. 603 anda; G. 186 
and N. 2. — Sexotvra: though without the art., probably used substan- 
tively ; Gr. Moods, 108, N. 2; dé€you is also to be connected with émeedy ; 
for the mood of eldein and Aéyar, see H. 738; G. 247. — Kal...f00, but also 
that he considered you to have violated the treaty. ‘‘He told them in 
‘a menacing and contemptuous tone that Athens was now at his mercy, 
since the walls had not been demolished before the day specified, and 
consequently the conditions of the promised peace had been violated.” 
(Grote, VIII. p. 235.) — 8re...€oras, xeXeda: forms of direct discourse ; 
H. 735; G. 247 and N. 1. | 

75, 76. yvovres, x. 7.2, recognizing the plot; &vBpes &yabol, true men, 
or brave men, as § 97, in simple contrast with the assumed distinctive name 
of tle aristocrats ; cf. § 86 and note. In § 94, Lysias claims for the former 
the title dpearor. — pxovro dmovres, hastily departed ; H. 801 ; G. 279, 4, 
note. — oplowy avrots: H. 605; G. 187. Notice the force of the prep. in 
auv-elSnows, Lat. con-sctentia, from which our ‘‘consciousness” and ‘‘con- 
science,” each with new and deeper meaning. It may be questioned 
whether those who remained and kept silent, or those who quit the assem- 
bly, adopted the better policy as patriotic citizens, —as dvdpes aya0ol. — 
‘wal...nanxos: i.e. some of them ‘‘ bad” men, and others “ill-advised”; 
the connectives xal...caé assign the attributes divisively ; so also § 26. — 


ta wporraybdyra: cf. drépawer, § 73, and wrapryyéXero, below ; it was 
ne the vote of a deliberative assembly only in pretence. — xeAedovev: H. 757; 


G. 232, 4. “‘The appointed ephors,” —a phrase which gives the new 
committee of managers a quasi-official recognition ; cf. § 43. The method 
of nomination is known to us only from this account. — ovre...édpev, so 
well did they see. — wore...nderav, that they knew beforehand. 

77. ovK enol, not on my testimony ; cf. note on § 27. — &v rq BovAy: to 
be taken with dwodoy. The defence made by Theramenes just before his 
seizure and execution is referred to. — debyovoryv : the tense has no special 
meaning ; this is one of the participles which came to be nsed with a subst. 
force of its own; here, the recent exiles. — ovdtv...Aax., the Lacedemo- 
nians being nowitse solicitous for it, — rois...peréxovew : his colleagues of 
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the Thirty. — 8n...rowtreav rvyxdvoa, that he was meeting with such a 
requital; the part. before is concessive: although he had been the chief 
agent in, etc.; on the position of tw éuod, cf. H. 532, a. Frohb. remarks 
that this is the only instance in Lysias where a limiting phrase is thus sep- 
arated from its part. by an interposed subst. 

78. «al...cal...cal, kal...cal, xal...cal: the polysyndeton (as the Greek 
prammarians termed it), the multiplication of connectives, serves here to 
give greater weight to the sentence ; the pair at the end may be rendered 
both...and. — ywtp...wovnplas, for his own villany; btrép here = because 
of, in the preceding clause, #2 behalf of ; we may render by /or in both, and 
preserve the antithesis. — xaré&A\voe: H. 706. — Stxalws 8’ dv : dixny dovros 
is understood, H. 803 and b; G. 207, 1, and 211; render: and would 
justly have suffered punishment. — Sls: first in the tyranny of the Four 
Hundred, and the second time in that of the Thirty. — rév...narad., Tov... 
ér0.: broadly but significantly characterizing his restless ambition. These 
sonorous antitheses abound in the speeches and rhetorical productions of 
Lysias’s time. ‘‘ Be content with the present,” orépye 7d wapévra, was an 
oft-quoted maxim among the Greeks, in substance or in form; cf. in 
Heb. xiii. 5: dpxovpevor rots wapodow, — dvépan:,““O Liberty! what 
crimes are committed in thy name!” said Mme. Roland. What this fairest 
of phrases was that cloaked most dreadful deeds, we are left to infer. 

79. bv @...elvat, on which it needs not that there be pardon and pity. — 
rovrovi, 4is, pointing at him; H. 242; G. 83, N. 2. — pude...ex@pav, and 
not by fighting be victorious over your enemies in the field, and yet by your 
verdict be subject to your personal foes. It is the object here to shut off 
compassion, by reminding the auditors that the Thirty and their adherents 
not only were now in arms against them (at Eleusis), but had also been their 
bitterest personal enemies. 

So. pnyde...whelw xdpiv...tore, and do not be more grateful; ‘‘to be 
grateful for anything ” is usually expressed in Greek by éxew xdpw TW5s, or 
eldévac xdpw tw5s; ov = Todrwy d, the gen. depending on ydpuw. — épyl- 
teoGe: prob. imperat.; cf. § 60. — pyBe...dfre: the neg. belongs to both 
cl.; cf. § 47. In such cases the thought is often better set forth in Eng. by 
making the first cl. subordinate: and do not, while you are devising 
measures against, etc. For mode of addpjre, see H. 723,a; G. 254. So 
BonOyonre, below. — rvy4s: after xaxiov. — rotrovs: as before observed, 
Phidon, as well as Eratosthenes, is supposed to have been in Athens at this 
time; others deeply implicated in the crimes of the conspiracy are also 
doubtless meant. : 

81, 82. Katnyopynrar 84, che accusation is now complete ; 5, besides its 
Original temporal force (from #57), marks the transition in a spirited way. — 
ols...dvoloea, fo whom he will appeal in defence ; espec. ref. to Theramenes. 
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Observe that the clause is parenthetic, not restrictive. — & toov, 02 equal 
terms ; comparing the present trial with the pretended judicial proceedings 
under the Thirty. — naOlorgpev, we stand, we are placed, i. e. in accordance 
with the forms of law. >~“A@xplrous : pred. adj.; one of these trials that were 
not trials is describéd in XIII. 36 seg.; those after the restoration were xara 
Tov vopov. — ovdt...AapBave, of cuen tf you should wish to inflict puntsh- 
ment illegally; &v belongs with the foll. opt.; vw: by attr. for the cogn. 
acc. & — rl wadvres: H. 789,c; G. 277, 2; by what suffering. — tiv 
éf(ay: the adj. emphasized by the art.; H. 533; G. 142, 2 and Rem.; the 
punishment deserved by their deeds ; for the periphrastic form of the verb, 
see H. 385, end; G. 118, 2. | 

83. avrots xal rots rratSag: see note on § 36; wérepov: sign of alterna- 
tive question, but not to be tr. — dv: antec. in AdBouuer. — AAA ydp: 
instead of the expected 4, or, after wérepoy. As to its freq. use in intro- 
ducing a question, see note on § 40. — ra davepd: not merely a fine, but 
confiscation of their entire property ; gavepd ovcia is the term for lands, 
buildings, furniture, slaves, etc., as opposed to cash assets; the latter were 

called ovcia ddavijs, or simply dpydpiov; see Frohb. — xados dv tou 
| would it be well ; i, e. fair, satisfactory. — 4s: limits roAdd. 

84. was ovx: = Lat. nonne; és is prefixed to the negative for the 
sake of rhetorical emphasis, and not merely in its proper sense of ow or 
why, as, for instance, in § 49; in XXII. 17, on the other hand, it is used as 
here. It is a distinct use of rs, and should be separately noted in our lexi- 
cons. — kal fRvrivotv: an emphasized indef. demonstrative, as the form in 
-ouv always is; H. 251 and 816, a. — qwav...dv...rodApijoa, chat one would 
dare anything ; Boris.. te, who has come ; tobrov, simply Ais ; Sores and 
its antec., though indef., ref. with sufficient distinctness to Eratosthenes. — 
érépous : the adherents of the oligarchic party ; many of these were still in 
the city, and of these not a few sitting as jurors in the present case, as 
appears from the speech. 

85. wv dphor.: neut. gen. after éxmed.; lit. both which, i. e. his con- 
tempt of you and his reliance upon the other party ; render: tn” either case 
tt 1s worth your concern, in the first case (xarawregpiynxey judy), the men- 
tion of the fact is enough; in the second (érépos wemrior.), he goes on to 
show why the subject demands their indignant attention. — ph érépev 
oupi., if (these) others had not co-operated. — ov totrors...Bon8., zot in 
order to succor these, that is, not merely; ob often thus before ddd ; cf. 

§ 11. The pl. here, rovros, though Eratosthenes was the only one on trial, 
" shows that it was looked upon as a test case. Other indictments were 
doubtless hanging over the heads of the prominent supporters of the Thirty. 
— dSeaayv is foll. by the limiting gen. and by roety; H. 767; G. 261, 1; 
ample security for the past and the future. 
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86. Kal trav Evvepotwrey: H. 570; ref. is made in this and the following 
section to two classes of the of...BonO7c0vres, above mentioned ; first, the 
influential friends who by presence or by speech were to appear in his 
favor; and second, those who were summoned as witnesses for the defence. 
It was common in the Athenian courts for parties less skilled in public 
speaking to speak but briefly themselves, and leave the pleading mainly to 
be done by professional advocates (of cuvdtxety éxiarduevor, as they are 
called in Xen., Memorad, I. 2. 51).. Notice that ovvrydpeves, § 25; our- 
ery, § 34; and Evvepovwrw», here, were to the Greek ear one word in three 
tenses. — xadol xdya@ol : the favorite party-name of the aristocracy ; ‘‘ the 
good and honorable men, the elegant men, the well-known, the temperate, 
the honest and moderate men, etc., — to employ that complimentary phrase- 
ology by which wealthy and anti-popular politicians have chosen to designate 
each other in ancient as well as in modern times.” Grote, VIII. 16. — 
mrelovos dflav, as outweighing the villany of these. — éBovAcpny dv: cf. 
§ 22; / would, though, that they were as zealous. — }...4modoyhoovra, | 
or whether as powerful speakers they will plead for the defendant. Itis 
difficult to reproduce the slur contained in Lysias’s time in the words deeds 
Aéyesw, when used to warn a court against the persuasive power of an op- 
ponent. The sophists and rhetoricians of the time were proverbially dewol 
héyew, and apt to make the worse appear the better reason. See the opening 
of Socrates’s defence, as giveh by Plato. 

87. evfOas, good-natured, in the sarcastic tone that pervades the whole 
passage. — el... fyotvrat: dep. on voulfovres. Tod dperépov wdfGovs . 
Scheibe has the accus., but I follow Frohb. in preferring the gen. of the 
MSS.; the first ded is hrough ; the second, because of; the two clauses con- 
nected by uév and dé are both co-ordinately dep.-on jyyotvra:, but it will be 
seen that the sense is better preserved in Eng. by making the latter sub- 
ordinate with a/though ; the principle is the same as noticed in § 47. — 
dé’ ixdopav &Ociv: Frohb. appropriately quotes from Aésch. III. 235: 
‘*The Thirty did not allow the relatives of the deceased even to come to 
the funeral ceremonies and burial of the dead.” 

88. cwbdvres, if they should be released ; H.789,e; cf.748; G. 226,1; 
277, 4; Cf. 224. — éketvor 8€: there is plainly no antithesis here, as the sen- 
tence is completed. Possibly the emotion of the speaker has diverted his 
thought, and the sentence should read: but they whom these destroyed, hav- 
ing ended life,are beyond the vengeance of their foes. Cf. rd...8€0s, in § 66. — 
Sevdy el: cf. § 36; avrols: intens. with rots &woa., which is dat. of ad- 
vantage. — dade, since, now that. The defendant’s funeral (to take place 
on the execution of the anticipated sentence) was likely to be a large 
one; this is sarcastic and harsh, but in keeping with the increasing bitter- 
ness of the speaker as he recalls the past. 
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89. Kal ply 84, and of a truth; cf. § 30. The line of thought is a 
continuation of the preceding: And in thus undertaking the defence (fo7- 
civ) of Eratosthenes they certainly have a heavier task than it would have 
been to remonstrate with the Thirty and prove your innocence (dvrecreip).- 
-— pov: the MSS. have pgdiov, but the emendation here given is that 
adopted by most edd. —kalrot Adyouew, they say, though ; "Epar.: dat. of 
the agent after the perf. pass.; €dx. trav tpu, least of the Thirty; éddx. is 
prob. adverbial. —tawv...wietora, more than any other of the Greeks ; this 
superl. with the gen. of distinction is a favorite usage in Greek ; H. 586, c. 

gO. Siro toeoGe ds Spy., you will show yourselves to bé indignant ; 
H. 797; G. 280, N. 1; for ws, see H. 795, €; the above translation would 
be correct, were ws omitted ; its use, however, marks what is manifest not 
as an absolute fact, but in ¢he view, or judgment, of the persons referred to. 
— dp0frerGe : syn. with d7Ace Eve. — o8x Eere: in allusion to the cur- 
rent plea; cf. §§ 27 and 29. 

QI. totray dwrobnd., dy GEE these ; the plur. pron., as in n§ 85. — 
xptBSnv: not that each one’s ballot was cast so as to be publicly known, — 
the Athenian law guaranteed the secrecy of the ballot. But it would be 
known, in case of acquittal, that it was due to the votes of the city-party 
among the judges, and they would be held responsible in the judgment of 
the community. In the next oration, § 36 seg., it is described how the 
judicial proceedings under the Thirty disregarded the provision above 
named of the constitution. Another instance is that of the celebrated trial 
of the six generals after the battle of Arginusz. 

92. éxarépous, cach party of you, explained by the foll. appos. phrases ; 
for the double accus., see H. §54; G. 171, 2, N.3; 164. The tone adopted 
toward the sympathizers with the oligarchy who sat among the judges, is 
quite different from that toward such as were appearing among the witnesses 
or advocates for the defence. — wapaSelypata, as warning examples. Note 
the order of the words in the preceding partic. phrase, and cf. with two similar 
phrases in § 77; this is the preferable order; see H. 532,a; Kiihn. 245, 
Rem. 8. — od. HpxeoOe, were under so violent a rule; from &pxouar, — 
Tovotrov...év @, such that in it, a rel. cl. of consequence; #rrnOévres... 
wuKhoayres, zow that‘you have been defeated,...tf you had been victorious ; 
vd Urov: cf. § 35. . 

93. obror: still ref. to the Thirty; otxovus, estates, property; Xen. defines 
it in his Qconomicus, xrijows  ciuwaca. — peyddXous: pred. adj., after 
éxrjoavro, rendered; so microvs, below. — evvaderstobar, fo share the 
benefit; it is pass. — wirrods...dxravro, were attempting to gain your 
fidelity ; H. 702; G. 200, N. 2. — dovro elvat, were expecting you to be; | 
the pres. inf., rather than the fut., after ofoua: in this sense, is similar to the 
constr. in § 19. | 
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94. dv0’ av: dvrl, in return for, gives dv0 Sy and dv’ crov the causal - 


a 


meaning of wherefore. — nad’ Sooy : i. e. so far as you have them in your 
power. — tipwpfhoacQe: a freq. word in Lysias, both in act. and mid.; 
avenge, to take vengeance; if foll. by a word denoting the injury for which 
vengeance is taken, this is put in the gen., alone or with dri, ixdp, or epi. 
Usually, however, iwép is used with persons, = #2 behalf of, as here and 
in § 35. —viw: hyperbaton; cf. XXIV. 21. — rotg wodeplos: now in 
Eleusis. — wep) ris modews : the state was still in peril. — trav émxovpeov : 
the treason of the conspirators reached its climax when the Spartan Cal- 
libius with his garrison of 700 men was stationed in the Acropolis. 

95. elerety : after rohAGv, H. 767, a; G. 261 ; roratra from the context 
implies a negative, ¢his only, only so much, ref. to what has been said in 
§§ 92-94. — elphuns obons, tn a time of peace; ta 8mda is emphatically 
repeated. — &ecnptyOnre: the number of fugitives and exiles is estimated 
by Isocrates at 5000, by Diodorus at a much larger number, more than half 
of the citizens ; so Frohb. — tpas...dfnrotvro, demanded your rendition. 

96. The appeal to revenge and party animosity continues with increased 
vehemence ; épylo@nte, let your indignation be kindled; note the tense. — 
ot...dméxreavay, «. T. X.: this is not a restrictive, but an explanatory relative 
‘ clause ; its antec. adra@» is simply the unemphatic pers. pron.; see G. 148, 
N. 3. The better punctuation therefore, as preventing a misapprehension 
of the true construction, is a colon after atréy, rather than a comma, as 
most edd. have it. — hovéas atrey : by drinking the cup of hemlock-juice, 
cf. § 17. The mode of execution is not mentioned as in itself one of the 
items of tyranny, for it was that which the law gave to capital offenders who 
were of free birth; but that the victims were by arbitrary force made to take 
their own lives. It heightened the outrage against the dead that the burial 
rites, sanctioned by social custom and by religion, were denied them ; 
adding arrogance and impiety to oppression. — rfs...rypmplas: after the 
compar.; a similar phrase in § 88. 

97. Sépvyov : the antec. of doe is in second pers. (see FAOere, below) ; 
H. 886. — wavr. éxxnputrépevot: the same verb in §§ 35 and 95. The 
sufferings of the banished population must have been very great, especially 
as the most of the cities of Greece refused to harbor them, being either in 
alliance with Sparta or overawed by her ; it was in the winter time, more- 
over, that the stress was felt, the three months following October, 404 B. C. 
— tv warpld:, tn your native land, (then) hostile. — 4dOere...Tlap.: cf. els 
tov II. xar7AGov, II. 61 ; this section is similar to several passages in the 
oration cited ; cf. II. 69, 72. 


98. Kal...fpdpryre, and had failed in this; H. 580; G.171,1.— av | 


Seloavres ee., would have become terrified, and would (now) be in exile 5 
dais. is incep. aor., H. 708; G. 200, N. § (b); ph wdOnre: dep. on ég. — 
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&: the antec. are lepd, Bwpol; nal = even ; tpdwovs, conduct, proceedings. 
— Scot...4oay : a condit. relat. clause, equiv. to ef rwes foay, a protasis of 
the second form; H. 755; G. 232, 2; Gr. Moods, 61, 2. — ew\ Eévys: cf. 
év tévy yp, above ; ovpBodralov, debts ; the word denotes both the evidence 
of indebtedness (note its etymological meaning) and the indebtedness itself. 
— Gv...ovAcvov: by ‘‘the old harsh law of debtor and creditor, once 
prevalent in Greece, Italy, Asia, and a large portion of the world.” See 
further, Grote, III. p. 94 seg. 

99. AAA ydp: see VII. 9. — ra pé&ddovra EveoOar, lit. those things 
which would have been about to be ; as is evident from the context, the part. 
is used as an imperf. (Gr. Moods, 16, 2) and dy is omitted with it, as often 
with ue\kev; Gr. Moods, 49, 2 (e); Kiihn. 260, Rem. 3. — rijs...€dre 
Aawrat, there has been no lack of zeal on my part; the verb I take to be 
impers. (H. 694, a) and foll. by the gen. of want, and ovdéy as accus. of 
specif. — &...4méSovro : the ‘selling of temple properties is not definitely 
attested, but was by no means uncommon in revolutions, on one pretext or 
another. — éularvow : because perjured and polluted by judicial murder. — 
tav vewplwy, the ship-yards, including the docks, ship-houses, and the 
arsenal. Isocrates (Arcopag. 67) mentions that these had been erected by 
the city at the cost of 1000 talents, and that the Thirty sold them for 
demolition for three talents. — dwo8avotor, sow that they are dead; Bonbh- 
ware: imperat. as pred. of a relat. clause, as in § 60 and § 80. 

100. tpav...dépovras, are both listening to us, and will recognize you as 
you cast your votes; an opinion in harmony with the popular belief, but to 
which a widely current scepticism at this period refused acceptance. This 
is one of the very few passages in Lysias that give the slightest clew to his 
religious beliefs. On @eds, cf. note on XIII. 63. — avrav...xatraynd., will 
be condemning them to death ; its subj. is rocovrous bua, antec. of ovo ; 
vividly and powerfully transferring those past issues of life and death to the 
present ; the case is still pending; there is a new hearing before a new 
tribunal. The force of the appeal rests on the truth indicated in the 
significant words of Mad¢z. xxiii. 25. — wewounpévous treo Gar : a periphrastic 
fut. perf.; Gr. Moods, 29, N. 3. — Aristotle, at the close of his treatise on 
Rhetoric, commends a conclusion similar to this for its omission of con- 
nectives. 
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In the MSS. év3elEews is added to the title; it is probably a mistake of the ancient 
editors who confounded the two very similar legal processes &ydecé:s and drayuy}. 
See Introduction. 


I. Tupepety: see XII. 94; ty wAGGA, TH dper.: on this phrase, which 
occurs repeatedly in this oration, see note on XII. 42; Swres: merely an 
attrib.- part. — «ySeoris, in general a relation by marriage, here a brother- 
in-law.— tpol, wrfGa : dat. of poss. after brdpy. Noticeable is the avowed 
recognition in the judicial orations of a personal feud or hostility (€@pa), 
if based on actual injury received, as the rightful motive of prosecution ; cf. 
XII. 2. — 80 &, chat on account of them ; 8s, inst. of the regular correl. ofos 
(cf. § 36), following rotobros, as in § 13; XII. 92, e¢ al. —é: used asa 
single connective chiefly in poetry, but also in Thucydides and Plato ; cf. 
§ 82; dv cds C&Ay: cf. Lat. és volencibus, and later, in Christian writers, 
Deo volente. The use of Oeds in the sing. in this current phrase of the 
Greeks is worthy of note. 

2. av &4, whose names tudeed ; to be read in the document mentioned in 
§ 38; 57 is used after a relative in a great variety of finely shaded meanings ; 
here it seems mainly intended to give greater prominence to the clause, 
which is a so-called explanatory or parenthetic one. — &v8pas...dyaGovus : 
see XII. 75; yevdpevos, dy becoming; part. of manner, H. 789, b; G. 277, 2. 
— Wla, txdividually, as dist. from xowp. — ov pixpd, not a little; an ex. 
of the emphasis gained by litotes ; cf. with weydda, just before, and see ovx 
Hxirra, above, 

3. Slxarov kal Scroy : distinguished as the Lat. jus and fas, law human 
and law divine. — movoter: condit., as shown by the foll. infin. with & 
(taking the place of a pot. optat., H. 783; G. 211); d&p....ylyverOar, chat 
we should fare better, \it. it would become better to us; wap, front. 

4. The division indicated extends to § 42, as follows: 

xpwroy pév, including §§ 5-17: the overthrow of the democracy ; 
treara, including §§ 18-38: the crime of Agoratus ; 
wal 54, including §§ 39-42: the last injunctions of the deceased. 
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— padvres, 07 learning; it has the force of a condit., as rocodex in § 3 ; 
dv belongs with the opt. The more the details of history should be known, 
the greater would be the pleasure and the flainer the duty of pronouncing 
the prisoner guilty. — rovrovt: H. 242; G. 83, N. 2. This inseparable 
demonstrative affix belongs to the familiar rather than to the elevated style ; 
its frequent use by the speaker, as he points to Agoratus (cf. §§ 1, 33, 41, 
56), accords with the contemptuous freedom with which he treats him 
throughout, as one of slave origin and base associations. — évreiOev, SOev : 
thence, whence ; we may render them together: were. A Greek would 
say : Begin thence, i.e. from that point, where we should say: Begin shere, 
i.e. at that point, 

5, 6. yap, not for ; it gives no reason ; it refers to the previous mention 
or promise; technically called ydp epexegetic, and usually omitted in Eng.; 
in XII. it is found at the beginning of § 6, but omitted in § 4. The battle 
of A°gospotami forms the starting-point of the narrative. —ov...vo-repov, 20 
long afterwards, added to éwecd4, making it more definite. — Kal dpa... 
éylyvovro, and at the same time conferences were taking place; imperf. 
joined with dgexv., an historical present; H. 699. — ris elpfvqs : restrict. 
art., the peace which terminated the war. — vedrepa mpdypara, 2 revolu- 
tion; Lat. nove res. — ddndtvat, that they had found; its subj. the same 
as of voulf. —xatracricacGat : after cacpdv; H. 767; G. 261, 1. 

7. odlow : after duroddy, G. 185; cf. H. 595, c, under which adverbs 
should be included. — wpoeoryxétas, /eaders ; a word syn. with dnuaywyol, 
but without its bad flavor ; the orators, the so-called demagogues, not neces- 
sarily like those next named holding any official position. — apwor-yérans : 
some edd. give the Attic form with the rough breathing ; somehow or other; 
the-word is literally somchow at least. — BotXowro : H. 757; G. 232, 4. — 
éwéOevro, se¢ upon. Cleophon, ‘‘the most influential demagogue,”’ as Dio- 
dorus says, during the closing period of the Peloponnesian War, has had 
scant justice done him by many of the historians. Frohb. says: ‘‘A thorn 
in the eye of the oligarchic conspirators, he was, notwithstanding his reck- 
lessness and terrorizing, at bottom an honest and disinterested patriot, though 
not over-conscientious in the choice of his political methods.” 

8. éylyvero, was in session. This assembly was held about the beginning 
of the year B. C. 404, acc. to Xenophon ; thus some 4 or § months after the 
battle of AEgospotami. — é@’ ols, 0 what terms ; H. 825, and b; G. 282; 
the simple relative used in an indirect question, where we oftener have doris ; 
cf. § 4, @ rpdry. — el xarac.: a subst. cl. in appos. with ols, ef to be ren- 
dered that. — éw\ Skxa orddia, as much as ten stadia ; the phrase is used 
substant. and is subj. of the verb; H. 493, f. — rére: correl. of dre, above. 
— ov hvioyxerbe, did not endure, foll. by supplem. part.; explain the form 
of the verb; H. 314; G. 105, 1, N. 3. —etn: for éori of the direct form. 
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The proceedings here narrated, beginning with this section, were glanced 
at in Orat. XII. 68. See the story as told by Grote, VIII. p. 226 seg., and 
in a more intelligible form by Curtius, III. p. 566 seg. 

Q. avroxparopa, with full power, plenipotentiary ; 8rv is not followed 
by its appropriate verb, but by wowjoew instead (an allowable anacoluthon). 
— wore...Sredeiv, so as neither to tear down any part of the walls. — Bo 
...pnSev, i any other respect ; duedeiv and éharra@oa refer to Theramenes 
as their subj., acc. to Frohb., who compares this constr. with XII. 68; it 
seems better to consider the subj. general, referring to the government or 
citizens of Athens. — ototro : continuation of the indir. disc. after Aéyec dre, 
above. 

10. éxeivov, ‘hat one, him; more emphatic than adrév. The rejection 
of Theramenes, here mentioned, must have been within a year after the 
battle of Arginusze and the unjust condemnation of the six generals ; the 
disapprobation of the people may have been in consequence of the part he 
had taken in that trial. The strategi were not among the officers chosen by 
lot (for others see Dict. Ant. ‘‘ Archairesiai”); after election they were 


liable to the trial of qualifications, before the Senate or a dicastery, and 


might then be rejected. See Dict. Ant., ‘* Docimasia.” 

1x. els Aaxeda(pova: in this account Lysias briefly blends together the 
two missions of Theramenes, — one to the camp of Lysander, and the other 
to Sparta. It was in the former that he remained three months. — &@dv : 
temporal; xatadurev : descriptive (G. 277, 6); eldds: concessive ; vopl- 
fev: causal. We may render: went fo Sparta and remained,...leaving 
you besieged, though he was aware. Frohb. considers xara\crwy to be causal 
after ef6ws. The partt. in this and § 9 deserve special attention. — rots 
woddous, the mass of the people, with dvras, in the same constr. as 7d...4A7O0s 
...€xduevov. —el...dmdpws, tf he should bring you into extremity, as he 
actually did, — brovavtwoty, of any sort whatever; H. 251; see Lex., 
dtroios. . . 

12. 8€: connects with éxeivos uév, above. — wpddacriy : adv. accus., so 
also rd 5° ddnOés. The same occurs in Thucyd., VI. 33; dvaw., in order 
to rest; the phrase #\Oev els ra Sa is general, and may refer to an evasion 
of hoplite service, or of military duty in any branch. — éxelv@, for Zim ; for 
the trial of his individual case a court was made up, —- a jury packed ; 
mapacKevacayres is significant of the illegality; xaOloawres is the usual 
term. This section closes the narrative concerning Cleophon, beginning at 
§ 7 with xpGrov wéy ; § 13 goes on with dé. 

13. Strombichides, a commander whose name frequently occurs in the 
history of the Peloponnesian War, of Strong democratic sympathies, as the 
customary phrase evvoobvres div indicates. — mpoordvtes, visiting, having 
an interview with, — fv, as; after rowadrny, where we usually find ola»; 
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cf. note on § 1. — &pyw, dy deed, i.e. by actual experience, — amodcapey, 
we lost. 

14. yap: cf. § 5; Fv: subj. xaracxdwac: 2¢ was (in the treaty) 0 
demolish the long walls entirely, With émi déxa, cf. § 8. — 8a: evidently 
emphatic, though not necessarily so from its pred. position. — té...rrapa- 
Sodvat,...nal rd...mepreXcty: both are co-ord. with xaragxdyat. Observe 
the diff. bet. wepiedetv and dcedetv, and cf. note on § 9. In XII. 40, xade?- 
Aov, demolished, occurs as a syn. of xaréoxayay. 

15, 16. évopar: the full antithesis would require the article, as in 
XX. 17, TY pev dvipart. — rp 8’ Epy~: observe the force of the pres. in 
karah, — ovK ipacay, refused ; the foll. tense is not to be explained by the 
rules for indir. disc.; cf. the infin. in XII. 19, after govro, It is not what 
they said, but the act, the determination that is thought of ; of dye is often 
thus used. — tex: by prolepsis placed before the clause where it logically 
belongs; H. 726; we may render: mot because they were sorry that the 
walls were to fall. The clause el...rapado8. is also in its nature a subst. cl., 
el being zhether. — avrots: H. 595, b; G. 184, 2, N. 1 (a). — rovrov: 
Hl. 571; G. 170, 2. Let the student remember that a so-called Literal 
translation of a sentence like this is not a translation into English. — 7d op. 
wAHOos : the syn., observe, of ri Snuoxpariay, above. — ovd’...ovx émbv- 
potyres, sor (was it) because they did not desire, still explaining ov« &pacay, 
above. An eloquent vindication of the motives of the democratic leaders. 
—t@ §. trav ’A®.: observe the partit. force of the gen. in this position ; 
H. 559; d. 

17. tadra anticipates the cl. 87: elol, which is in appos. with it. — ele, 
kedvoovet: H. 735; G. 243. —Thv wept tis elpywns: the assembly held 
after Theramenes’s return. Frohb. brackets these words as spurious, con- 
sidering them inconsistent with § 15 ; but the inconsistency is only imagi- 
nary. — mplv ri éxx....yev., before the assembly concerning the peace was 
held. A word here on an alleged inaccuracy of Lysias. Grote has placed 
these proceedings, related in §§ 18-38, after the surrender of the city and 
the entrance of Lysander (VIII. 235), referring especially to Xenophon, 
Hell, Il. 2, 22, in proof that Lysias has‘ misdated the occurrences in order 
to strengthen his plea. But the two accounts are not in conflict. Xenophon 
condenses into less than a dozen lines the announcement of the conditions of 
peace, their acceptance and ratification, the triumphant entrance of Lysan- 
der into the city, and the beginning of the demolition of the walls in accord- 
ance with the terms of the treaty. It is fair to interpret his statement in 
the light of Lysias’s circumstantial narrative, instead of assuming that the 
announcement of Theramenes and the final vote on the acceptance of the 
peace both took place on one day in one session of the assembly. Had the 
advocates for the prosecution presumed on the poor memories of the entire 
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body of judges concerning events so recent and well known, the documents 
brought into court must of themselves have made such a distortion of facts 
ineffectual. The narrative given by Plutarch in the life of Lysander also 
implies that some days intervened between the assembly mentioned by 
Xenophon and the entrance of Lysander. It is an assumption on the part 
of Blass that they took place on the same day ; a statement that Xenophon 
is by no means responsible for. — els SaPords : xadiordvar rwa els 8. = fo 
bring one into ill-repute; xadeornxws év tais 6. = to be tn tll-repute. — 
Trovatryy: followed by ydp, as in § 7. 

18. ov fvvad. exelvors, of that he was privy to their plans, i.e. the 
plans of the generals and the taxiarchs ; instead of a corresponding causal 
part., afterwards we find édéxec ; ovBéy is adv. accus., i” any respect; its 
position makes it emphatic. — wepl...aparrovres, engaged in ; the phrase is 
rare; morév, ¢rustworthy. — So0dov nal é SovAwv : a frequent missile of 
invective in the courts, and, unless accompanied by proof,. often to be taken 
with deductions. The ancient as well as the modern bar allowed consider- 
able freedom in using the vocabulary of assault. Cf. § 64. — avrois: i. e. 
Theramenes and his confederates. 

19. dxovra, é&xovra: pred. adj. agree with abréy; they wished him, there- 
Sore, to seem to make his disclosures reluctantly, and not willingly. — Bros 
mororepa tpiv dropalvoiro: thus the MSS. Frohb. suggests érws mioro- 
Ttépa % wyvuors palvorro. As it stands-in the text, the subj. is 7a pnyu- 
Gévra understood ; bro. is difficult to explain; Rauch. ‘‘ might gradually 
appear”; L. & S. “might just appear”; might appear somewhat more 
credible to you, is perhaps nearly the meaning. Kayser emends the text so 
as to read odrw galvoro. — Kal tpas, that you also. — tov Tob EX. xaX, 
known as the son of Elaphostictus ; the name (€\agos and orixros, Spotted 
Deer) probably of some slave or freedman. 

20. SépOapro: it had become the tool of the oligarchic conspirators ; 
one of their first steps was to get control of the Senate. — rexprfproy : 
H. 501 ; 502, c. —ol...woddol, the majority ; twl, during the administra- 
tion of. —- BovAevov: render, were members of; Bovdhv Bovredew usually 
means ¢0 give counsel. In the sense fo be a Senator it is not often foll. by a 
cogn. acc., as here; torépay, i. e. of the succeeding year. — tw ewvolg ty 
tper., out of good-will to you; H. 677; G. 147, N. 1. — rod Sypov rod bp: 
evidently syn. with rod du. rAHGous ; but Lysias only uses it, says Frohb., 
in one other place; cf. § 51. — édéyero, were adopted; strictly, were pro- 
posed. —avrois: ref. to ra Yndlouara. —Kal...wpooéxnte, and that you 
may regard them as such. 

21, 22. év dtropprite, sc. odcar, when in secret session ; ordinarily the 
sessions were public. — tore xaO., then in progress; observe the force of 
the pres. — pév ody: marking the transition to a special point; sow sheir 
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names, etc. One expects an adversative particle. — ré...nal: connect duu. — 
and eivac (in ind. disc. after ép7), which give the two assigned reasons ; the 
subj. of duwp. refers to Theocritus; éxelvors: H. 603, 2; G. 186. — épy- 
vvero denotes past time, as shown by the foll. aor.; H. 746,a; G. 222; by 
what tense to be rendered ? — dvevupov, without furnishing names; the 
reader will note that azonymous in Eng. has usually a more restricted sense 
than the Greek word. — vuvt 8€: cf. XII. 23, note. 

23. énl, ‘‘for, after, in quest of (L. & S.); dyav, to bring, the context 
implying ¢o arrest, — wapayevopevos: H. 511,h; G. 138, N. 2,b; cf. 
vous, § 17. Who the Nicias and Nicomenes mentioned were, is not known. 
They and their companions were of the popular party, while Agoratus (so 
the foll. argument seeks to prove) was acting éx rapacxevijs with the oligarchy. 
—ola Bé&r.: strengthened superl.; H. 664. Observe the litotes ; the con- 
dition of things in the city was anything but satisfactory to the popular 
party. — ovx...mpotjoeo@as, declared that they would not allow ; the subj. 
of &yev is understood ; péy contrasts not dyew, but the whole clause, with 
what follows. 

24, 25. Tew éy....nwAvdvrey: pres. of continued action ; they took down 
the names in the midst of the proceedings; dwiudvres ¢x.: H. 801, 5; 
G. 279, 4, N.—Movv.: H. 205; G. 61, N. 2; cf. ’AOfwnOev, below. This 
altar was in the temple of Artemis, a famous asylum in those times. — 
twrapopploravres : wapd = alongside, i.e. of the shore; waytl tpéwy, dy aif 
means; dat. of manner, equiv. to a modal adv. limiting the infin.; avrod: 
déouat, fo entreat, is generally foll. by the gen., as in its original sense. — 
€as...karacr.: dep. probably on an implied verb; they promised to remain 
with him until the affairs of the city were restored to a better condition; 
avro{ : agrees with the subj. of cuvexr\euc., i. e. the sureties ; H. 775, b; 
G. 138, N. 8.— el xoproGely : ind. disc. after a past tense for édy xomcO7s. 
A similar constr. in XII. 14, last sentence; H. 736; G. 247; trroBddo- 
ow: the form of the hypoth. relat. cl. is unchanged from dir. disc.; see 
Gr. Moods, 74, N. 1. 

26. tatra: cogn.acc. The foll. partt. are plainly concessive. — avrév: 
intens.; to accompany him ¢hemselves. — +l wor...wapeon., there had been 
something concerted by you; see éx wapacxev7s, § 22. — 1as...qyov, would 
you not have gone? 

27, 28. GAA péy 84 strongly emphasize the negative: nay more, you 
and they were not tn like condition ; y4 belongs with 8pora somewhat as ‘yé 
with dgious, XII. 20. On the exemption of Athenian citizens from torture, 
see Dict. Ant, ‘‘ Basanos.” — oder. avtav: H. 675,b; G. 137, N. 1; 
ratra p. Avorr., that this was better, more advantageous. — rav...ayabots, 
many good citizens; t6 after drodécOar, owing to the implied passive force 
of the verb. — Baravo@fvar: dep. on xivduvos, subj. of qv; paddAov... 
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ovvidepey, if was more advantageous ; observe the omiss. of dy; H. 746, b; 
G. 222, N. 1. — G&kxew : agr. with od, the implied subj. of the inf. which is 
to be supplied from the foll. dwéxrewas, that (you did it) wszwillingly. — 
oot: after xarazapr. A marked instance of hyperbaton for the sake of 
emphasis ; emphasis is evidently laid on the second pers. pron. throughout 
this passage. . 


29, 30. of & rijs B., he committee from the Senate; doubtless mentioned | 


in the decree just read ; perhaps composed of the same persons as before, 
and sent back to Munychia with the necessary instructions ; Movyvuy(afe : 
see reff. on Movwylacw in § 24, and H. 204. — dwoypada, deposes to; in 
this oration generally 40 inform against, denounce ; the clerk recording the 
names given in. — 4...apxi: pred. after é¢yévero. All the subsequent 
calamities followed, so the orator views it, because of the murder of the 
patriotic leaders, and this murder is laid to Agoratus; see § 33. — ér’ 
avropepe : see Introd.; used here loosely, by incontestable facts. For an 
example of the épwrnocs, see XII. 25. 

31. ovTe.. tppwro, so strongly determined was the Senate; xa\...oxe, 
besides, he himself did not seem ; two reasons are parenthetically given by 
the speaker ; their own persistency and the demeanor of Agoratus himself 
both led them to seek for further disclosures; as to its being the truth, 
that is the speaker’s irony. There was evidently more that he might be 
induced to tell. — rovrovs...dwavras, all these therefore ; i. e. those referred 
to in § 30; the antithesis indicated by wé& is not given. The point 
made by the speaker is that up to a certain limit no reluctance had 


been shown by Agoratus in making his disclosures. Frohb. and Rauch. 


omit the words in brackets. In both these sections the MS. readings are 
unsatisfactory. 


32. Gedrp~: the Dionysiacum, the theatre situated on the western slope. 


of the hill of Munychia; an unusual and irregular place of meeting. — cal év 
To Sipe, also in the popular assembly ; as well as in the Senate, — in order 
to give more nearly the semblance of legality to their proceeding, especially 
in the case of these officers who were elected by popular vote. — dwéxpy: 
not impersonal, as usually employed ; its subj. is #...yey. — Hapvov...-yevé- 
oOar, to deny; see XII. 31. Some gesture or word of reluctance on the 
part of Agoratus may explain the ddd. 

33, 34. The decrees read at this point in the trial, — decrees passed by 
this assembly in Munychia, — were of course concerning the arrest and 
examination of the persons denounced. — xal ta...81jpep: sc. droypaderra. 
—oxeddy tt...drlor., pretty well understand ; oxedév is freq. used with olda 
and like verbs; cf. Demosth., O/ III. 9: cxnddv topev dravres Strov. — 
008’ id’ évds, 20¢ even by one ; the two separate words more emphatic than 
ovdevés. Thecl. ws...éyévero...rpoohxe: is obj. of darodeltew. 
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35. tore: then and not till then could the disgrace of the surrender and 
the oligarchic revolution be consummated ; Aupévag: a good map of Athens 
will show how the Pirzeus peninsula was indented with harbors. — tf...¢yé- 
vero: this abrupt, indignant question closes the sentence with great force. — 
KareoraOnoay: cf. XII. 5: eis rhv dpxihv xaréornoay, this latter form being 
more commonly employed. — xplow...éwolouv, they instituted a trial; 
8é, but, or, while on the contrary. — wv ty...duexAlots: Frohb. supposes 
these words to be cited from the decree ; év dicy., before two thousand; év 
freq. = Lat. coram; see Lex.; xplow wovety completes the construction ; 
&abndloaro, tad decreed; H. 706; Gr. Moods, 19, N. 4. As Frohb. re- 
marks, the number of judges named in the decree of the assembly shows the 
great importance attached to this trial; only two cases are known in which 
this number was exceeded. — dvdyvwht : to the clerk of the court, 6 ypapn- 
pares. 

36. exply., éodf., instead of the aor., though ref. to past time, perhaps 
because of the number of persons referred to ; making it, as it were, a case 
of repeated action. Cf. Plato, Gorg. 516, E., as quoted in Gr. Moods, 
49, 2.— G&travres yap, «.7.X., for all of you were at length convinced in what 
euil plight the city was ; wxaxov: gen. after adv., H. 589; G. 182, 2; é& 4, 
when.— viv 8é, but as it was; ref. to the supposition above. The same use 
of viv as in XII. 23. 

37. BaOpov: s.ats by the bema, either in front or on each side. It is 
worth while to picture this proceeding clearly to one’s self, and to under- 
stand in what respects it differs from a lawful trial. On the usual method 
of voting in the Athenian courts, see a good account given in Dict. Antz., 
‘* Psephos.” — rpaméfas: the ballots were deposited on the tables, rather 
than as usual in urns (xadicxor), in order to make the vote as public as 
possible. Each Senator, it will be observed, deposited only one ballot, — 
if he voted to acquit, on the table farther forward, and nearer to the seats 
of the Thirty. The usual method of having two ballots cast by each dicast, 
as well as the use of urns, contributed to insure the privacy of the vote ; the 
dicasts having one ballot of each kind, — for acquittal and condemnation, 
the former white, and the latter black, say, —— could prevent any one’s 
knowing which had been placed in the judgment urn; and the more easily, 
because the second urn enabled them to dispose of the unused ballot in an 
equally unobserved manner. 

38, 39. ovdevds...cAdv “Ayoparov: for this fact we have only the state- 
ment of the speaker ; if there were other instances of acquittal, they were 
doubtless sufficiently rare. On the escape of Menestratus, see § 55. — adei- 
wav: (adinut)—@s woddol: also in § 44. It fixes attention upon the 
number, and thus is not precisely the same as 8c0, which is often rendered 
how many, without emphasizing upon the number. — The prison-scene here 
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described must have been of frequent occurrence during these times ; 
peramiun....6 pry dSaoryy, one sends for a sister to come to the prison. — 
6 8’ 4 T1s...mpoorKxovera, and others for whatever female relative each of 
them had. A similar clause in XII. 18, —ta vorara: H. 555; G. 159, 
N. 2; rovs before atrdéy disregards the gender of the nouns to which it 
refers, the thought being of the kindred in general. 

40. Kal 8) Kal, dikewtse Dionysodorus also; xal 54 = and truly, and 
especially, even so; cf. § 4; pitav re: ré here would seem to require xal 
with another part. (perhaps dwoxepauévn, shorn in token of grief) after it. 
Black was the mourning color among the Greeks generally ; in Argos white 
also was worn. — él re dvBpl...xexpnpdve, 07 account of her husband's 
having experienced, etc.; the prep. belongs not to the noun alone, but to 
the part. with its subject-noun. There is a similar example in Demosth., 
Phil. 1. §1; for a fuller discussion of such constructions, see an article by 
the editor in the 7ransactions of the American Phtilological Assoctation for 
1872. 

41, 42. Sébero, disposed of, bequeathed. Notice the full weighty form 
Ths ddekd;s THs éu7js, as above ; the full and careful use of the pronouns in 
this passage brings the various persons concerned into more distinct view ; 
Tipwpety : see note on XII. 94. — daw yévnros, if a child should be born; 
rendered by should because of the ind. disc. — dpdtav re yevopéva, fo ex- 
plain to the child; part. neut., according to Frohb., but it may be taken as 
masc.; notice the use of this aor. part. having the force of a fut. perf. We 
see how revenge was transinitted from generation to generation in ancient 
times, and wrought into the very system of law. 

The statement of facts, which properly ends with § 42, is continued to 
§ 48, giving another glance at the calamities drawn upon the state and the 
citizens of Athens. 

43, 44. atroypadévres : see note on § 30; bwd may be taken with both 
verbs. — da, avrovus, by having caused their death. — dnopar...owop., now 
Iam sorry to be recalling. This is the resumptive use of of; see LL & S., 
II.; on the use of the part. here instead of the infin., see H. 802; more 
fully, Kiihn. 311. — 3 opodpa...arpoorynea, ow exceedingly you ought to 
pity ; some of the earlier editors, Docti viri ! used to emend by inserting ov, 
being unable or unwilling to see the irony. — tev wodktrev: partit. gen. 
after rovs...xouicGévras, H. 786, a; an exceptional arrangement (H. 559, d), 
and in Lysias, according to Frohb., only found once. On the arrest and 
wholesale execution of citizens resident in Eleusis and Salamis, cf. XIT. 52. 
The execution of Leon of Salamis attracted special attention ; see Grote, 
VIII. p. 244. These two cities were at this time Attic demes, and not 
cities in the full Greek sense. — lag &@Opas: a time of settling up long 
standing feuds and grudges. 
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45, 46. aloxloty...dwdédArAvebat, fo perish by a most disgraceful and in- 
glorious death. — avrav: H. 675, b; G. 137, N. 1; adrédv, just below, has 
the same constr. — xaradelrowres: the progressive pres. accords with the 
imperf. qwaryxdfovro, ref. to the repeated instances ; of pév is correlative with 
of 88...of 8, below. — reXeuvrhoevav: opt. of ind. disc., instead of the subj. 
with av; H. 738; G. 248, and 3.—tradhoerOar (Odrrw) : the classical stu- 
dent needs hardly to be reminded of the weight and solemnity attached to 
the obligation of children and surviving friends to bury the dead with due 
ceremony and honors. — @epamelag: gen. after a verb of need. — ots: a 
question is begun with a rel. much oftener in Greek than would be allow- 
able in Engl.; for wolay rid, what sort of a, see H. 683. — rev 7dlerav, 
of the dearest possessions; probably neut. — as xareoxddy: to be connected 
with tore and péuvynobe, in § 44; so that § 45 and § 46, down to ér, are 
parenthetical ; vedpra: cf. XIT. 99. —f Svvapis...rapedvOn, the whole 
power of the city was broken, strictly, relaxed, or, to use the Greek word, 
paralyzed. 

47, 48. 1d redevTaiov, finally; adv. accus.; dwwdéoare: cf. drwdéoa- 
pev, § 13. — ovAAYBSyv.. .EnrAAOnre, you were driven forth in a body; the 
number of those forced into exile, Isocrates says, was about 5,000; accord- 
ing to Diodorus, more than half of the citizens, which would be more than 
10,000 ; this must be intended to include the large class who took up their 
residence in the Pirzeus, or else it is an exaggerated estimate. — ovx tacay 
érurpépar: see § 15, and note. — obs...BovNopévous, x. T. A., and these, who 
wished to secure some advantage to the state. —atrvos el, art the cause of, 
art responsible for ; as in § 43. — kal tov lSlav...cal, ot only cach one his 
own misfortunes, but also; note the mid. riuwpeto6e, and cf. XIT. 94. 

49, 50. 8 rl wore, ix what possible way. — 8wep, precisely which ; the 
clause more freely, which ts just what he would never be able to prove; 
with Frohb., I retain the second drodettar. — rot Srpov, of the people, i. e. 
ris éxxAnolas, as in § 32; avrot follows the compound xarapz.; as to its 
position, cf. cob, § 28. — fv explOn, which was pronounced upon him, lit. 
as to which he was sentenced; H. 555, a; G. 159, N. 4; 197, N. 2. — kat 
AdelOn, and was acquitted; appended to the rel. cl., not a part of it. — 
gnotv, sazth t¢; the conversational repetition of Aéyer; eloayyéddw is syn. 
with unviw ; see §§ 19, 48, etc.; cf. droypddw. 

The omitted documents are called: DECREES, SENTENCE, INDICT- 
MENTS. The yvdéors is mentioned above as 7 xplots, the sentence or verdict. 
Properly it denotes the judicial investigation itself; here, its result or record. 
Frohb. omits the third title, ypagal, as their reading is not called for by the 
orator. 

51, 52. os Sux... rabra, that he brought these charges justly, i. e. that 
they were well founded ; dpev, because he saw. — tH Stipe: see § 20, and 
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described must have been of frequent occurrence during these times ; 
peramiun....d piv dary, one sends for a sister to come to the prison. — 
6 8’ 4 Ts... mpoorxovea, and others for whatever female relative each of 
them had. A similar clause in XII. 18, —ra vorara: H. 555; G. 159, 
N. 2; tovs before avraw disregards the gender of the nouns to which it 
refers, the thought being of the kindred in general. 

40, wal 84 Kal, likewise Dionysodorus also; xal 64 = and truly, and 
especially, even so; cf. § 4; piav re: ré here would seem to require xal 
with another part. (perhaps dwoxepayévn, shorn in token of grief) after it. 
Black was the mourning color among the Greeks generally ; in Argos white 
also was worn. — él rep dvBpl...xexpnpdve, on account of her husbana’s 
having experienced, etc.; the prep. belongs not to the noun alone, but to 
the part. with its subject-noun. There is a similar example in Demosth., 
Phil. 1. §1; for a fuller discussion of such constructions, see an article by 
the editor in the 7ransactions of the American Phtlological Association for 
1872. 

41, 42. Sere, disposed of, bequeathed, Notice the full weighty form 
Tis ddeAD 7s THS Enis, as above ; the full and careful use of the pronouns in 
this passage brings the various persons concerned into more distinct view ; 
Tipwpeiy : see note on XII. 94. — dav yévnrar, tf a child should be born; 
rendered by should because of the ind. disc. — ppdfev ro yevopeva, fo ex- 
plain to the child ; part. neut., according to Frohb., but it may be taken as 
masc.; notice the use of this aor. part. having the force of a fut. perf. We 
see how revenge was transmitted from generation to generation in ancient 
times, and wrought into the very system of law. 

The statement of facts, which properly ends with § 42, is continued to 
§ 48, giving another glance at the calamities drawn upon the state and the 
citizens of Athens. 

43, 44. atroypadévres : see note on § 30; tad may be taken with both 
verbs. — dm. avrovs, by having caused their death. — dveopar...twop., now 
Lam sorry to be recalling. This is the resumptive use of of»; see L. & S., 
II.; on the use of the part. here instead of the infin., see H. 802; more 
fully, Kiihn. 311. — &s oo8pa...mpoorjxea, ow exceedingly you ought to 
pity; some of the earlier editors, Docti viri ! used to emend by inserting ov, 
being unable or unwilling to see the irony. — rev wodtrev: partit. gen. 
after rovs...xouicOévras, H. 786, a; an exceptional arrangement (H. 559, d), 
and in Lysias, according to Frohb., only found once. On the arrest and 
wholesale execution of citizens resident in Eleusis and Salamis, cf. XII. 52. 
The execution of Leon of Salamis attracted special attention ; see Grote, 
VIII. p. 244. These two cities were at this time Attic demes, and not 
cities in the full Greek sense. — Slag &@pas: a time of settling up long 
standing feuds and grudges. 
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45, 46. aloxlore...ardd\rAQveba, fo perish by a most disgraceful and in- 
glorious death, — ovtav: H. 675, b; G. 137, N. 1; adrdv, just below, has 
the same constr. — xaradelrrovres: the progressive pres. accords with the 
imperf. qwayxdforro, ref. to the repeated instances ; ot pév is correlative with 
of 88...0f 5d, below. — redeurhoeav: opt. of ind. disc., instead of the subj. 
with &; H. 738; G. 248, and 3.—taptoerGar (@drrw) : the classical stu- 
dent needs hardly to be reminded of the weight and solemnity attached to 
the obligation of children and surviving friends to bury the dead with due 
ceremony and honors. — Ospawelag: gen. after a verb of need. — ots: a 
question is begun with a rel. much oftener in Greek than would be allow- 
able in Engl.; for wolav rivd, what sort of a, see H. 683. — rev 48lorav, 
of the dearest possessions; probably neut. — &¢ xareoxady: to be connected 
with tore and péuvnobe, in § 44; so that § 45 and § 46, down to én, are 
parenthetical ; vedpra: cf. XII. 99. —f Svvams...wapedvOn, the whole 
power of the city was broken, strictly, relaxed, or, to use the Greek word, 
paralyzed. 

47, 48. td tedevTaIiov, finally; adv. accus.; a&modécare: cf. drwréoa- 
pev, § 13. — oOvAANPSny...dEnrAaOynre, you were driven forth in a body; the 
number of those forced into exile, Isocrates says, was about 5,000; accord- 
ing to Diodorus, more than half of the citizens, which would be more than 
10,000 ; this must be intended to include the large class who took up their 
residence in the Pirzeus, or else it is an exaggerated estimate. — ovn thacay 
émirpépar: see § 15, and note. — obs...Bovdopévous, x. 7. A., and these, who 
wished to secure some advantage to the state. — atrvos el, art the cause of, 
art responsible for ; as in § 43. — Kal row lSlov...nal, sof only cach one his 
own misfortunes, but also; note the mid. riwwpetcGe, and cf. XII. 94. 

49, 50. 8 rl wore, in what possible way. — Bwep, precisely which ; the 
clause more freely, which ts just what he would never be able to prove; 
with Frohb., I retain the second dwodettar. — rod Srjpov, of the people, i. e. 
ris éxxAnolas, as in § 32; avrot follows the compound xarayz.; as to its 
position, cf. cob, § 28. — hv explOn, which was pronounced upon him, lit. 
as to which he was sentenced; H. 555, a; G. 159, N. 4; 197, N. 2. — kal 
AdelOn, and was acquitted ; appended to the rel. cl., not a part of it. — 
gynoty, saith et; the conversational repetition of Aéye:; eloayyéddw is syn. 
with unviw ; see §§ 19, 48, etc.; cf. droypddw. 

The omitted documents are called: DECREES, SENTENCE, INDICT- 
MENTS. The yviors is mentioned above as 7 xplots, the sentence or verdict. 
Properly it denotes the judicial investigation itself; here, its result or record. 
Frohb. omits the third title, ypagal, as their reading is not called for by the 
orator. 

51, 52. os Sux... radra, that he brought these charges justly, i. e. that 
they were well founded ; dpev, decause he saw. — te Brjpw: see § 20, and 
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note. — Ti kaxdéy : first obj. of elpy.; SeBudres, x. 7. A. (Seldw), for fear that 
the democracy would be overthrown ; on &, see Gr. Moods, 46, N. 3; the 
part. is causal, as dpav, above; @v...dwécravav : qualified by ov at the be- 
ginning of the sentence. — wodd rovvavriov rovrov, (that they would have 
done) gute the opposite of this. — ov« olpas: this sentence is noticeable for 
its negatives ; ov« oluat ovdé form one negative expression, acc. to H. 843 ; 
G. 283, 9; ov before rodvrov is a usual repetition of the negative on account 
of the interposed clauses ; od before deiy belongs to the last phrase alone. — 
ov8’ dav nis...03 pddtora, even if one ever so undesignedly ; for the latter 
phrase, see note XXII. 1. — @v: gen. after bxepBod%p ; in this instance, the 
limiting gen. seems to denote distinction ; render, which cannot be exceeded. 
The more distinctly these scenes of outrage and blood come into view, the 
more we wonder at the restraint rather than at the exaggeration of the con- 
temporary orators ; ov Seiv dpas dpiver Oar, that you ought not to punish 
him, — ixedvov, this; ref. to what follows; H. 679, b. As to the fact 
mentioned, cf. § 24. 

53, 54. xalror, and yet; adversative to an implied: ‘‘ You did not do 
this.” — e...drlOov, ¢f you had yielded; H. 746; G. 222. — viv S€: cf. 
note on § 36. — et...elarous depends upon diarpdiacbat ; it may be regarded 
as the indirect form for édv...efrw, like el...couscOeins in § 25; see note. 
On q@ov (fr. ofoyac) with aor. inf., cf. XII. 19; péya te: easy vernacular for 
some great reward, — odtxovv rovrov tvexa Set oe, you ought not, therefore, 
on that account, —6 KapwWevs, of the Phrygian city Caris (not mentioned 


in Dict. Geog.). — ty atry alrla rotre, on the same charge as he; H. 603 . 


and a; G. 186 and N. 2.—6 pav...Elevobev: Hey. in apposition with 
56 her. — otra: in some edd. (the MSS. vary) there is no Jacuna after 
obrw, and it is interpreted as a colloquial sv or merely so, i. e. in the usual 
manner. —% fidiora: here is the bitterness of tone that is constantly 
reappearing in the orations subsequent to the war. The horrible scenes 
of the tyranny were to the Thirty 7a fdi0 7a. 

55. els Mevéotparov, «. 7. X., throws some of the blame concerning the 
depostttons upon Menestratus; ti: obj. of dvadépew, to charge blame or 
responsibility upon. — Snpstns rot Mev., of the same deme as M.; the 
pred. is hv, and there was, etc. — h éendrneola: referred to in § 32. — dpa 
pev...dpa 84, at the same time.. and; &woy. &todlaOm, should be informed 
against and put to death ; cf. § 43. 

56, 57. «al Tporatoypae, ad in addition (to those informed against 
by Agoratus) denounces. — Sdfavra...cloayy.: causal ; because he seemed, 
etc.; possibly quoted from the decree or record. — AaBdvres tv Stxacryple, 
having gotten him into court; cf. XII. 35; wodA@ xpdve vorepov, a long 
time afterward, is particularly stated by way of answer to an objection about 


to be mentioned in § 83. —+@ Snplw: the executioner is oftener called 
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6 Syydsowos. Beating to death with a club was a frequent punishment for 
murderers, kidnappers, and like criminals. — el... dwéBavey: H. 745; 
G. 221. — hwov “Ayopardés ye, surely Agoratus; an emphatic falling 
circumflex on the name best reproduces yé. — 8s ye, x. tT. A., sénce at least 
he, having informed against Men., ts the cause. — tle altidrepos, who is 
more responsible; tos ®avarov is understood ; a sudden change in the 
sentence to the livelier interrogative form. 

58, 59. Kal rd ye én’ exeivov elvar, and at least as far as it depended 
upon him ; én éxelvy is more common, but both the dat. and accus. are in 
use; the infin. is used as a kind of adv. accus.; H. 772; G. 268 and N.— 
ott av abris ov..naréorns, 07 would you yourself have been brought ; 
the protasis is to be supplied: “ If you had followed his advice.” — viv 8é, 
but as it is. — od xaBapis ’AOnvatoyv dvra: for one to be xadapds 'APnvaios, 
both his father and mother had to be Athenians. The decree of the assem- 
bly here read seems to have instituted a process depriving Agoratus’ of his 
rights of citizenship. . 

60, 61. of wpdrrovtes, x. 7. X., those who had the administration of 
affairs at that time ; i, e. those who were active in the revolution; xaretreiy, 
to disclose. — dywvirdpevoy ris Eevlas, being tried for usurping the rights 
of citizenship; H. 577,b; G. 173, 2. An alien found guilty of having 
usurped Athenian citizenship was liable to confiscation of property, and to 
be sold into slavery. Aristophanes was in danger of this, and also of being 
tortured for disclosures concerning the so-called treasonable plots. See 
Dict. Ant., “‘tevias ypagi.” — wept rots SeBepevous, with respect to, or 
toward, those who had been imprisoned; his fellow-prisoners.” — xal b1d 
Tod GrohAupevos, even when suffering death from you; tovvroct: note 
the deictic force : ‘‘ Look on this picture, and then on that !’’ — ov8év... 
ovvedes: cf. note, § 18. — weoGels 8...peOEas, yet being persuaded that 
you would share ; rove qualifies xadicrapyévns, which, contrary to the usual 
order in such cases, is placed after the noun. 

62. ov toAdol, few ; ov belongs closely with the adj., as if the two made 
a compound word, and hence it is not changed to 47 on account of the cl. 
being conditional ; H. 842. Frohb. endeavors to explain it on the principle 
of ind. disc. — viv 8 ovAATPSyy, but now (I will speak, — or dxovcecbe 
understood) of them in general. —oi ptv...mapedlSocav: I have adopted 
Rauchenstein’s punctuation, as representing the more probable construction ; 
for some (of them), etc., delivered over...the city increased in power 
(uelfw). — ol 8’ ApEavres, while those who held other high offices. Then | 
follows, in § 63, a brief, broken utterance, suitable to the emotions: sug- 
gested, in honor of the living as well as the dead, — making grateful men- 
tion of their preservation, and of their return for the deliverance of their 


country. 
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63. of 8 avrev, and some of them; this nom. remains without a verb, 
the constr. abruptly changing after weprew. — ovros piv... 5€¢ boldly and 
strikingly put; 4e slew them, fortune and the deity saved them. — rvyn, 
Salpewv : a glimpse, though vague, of Lysias’s religious conceptions. Both 
words occur again in XXIV. 22, with no sharp distinction between them. 
But 6 daiuwy is more distinctly personal, the god, the personal power con- 
trolling any human destiny. The words in II. 78, ‘‘the god to whom our 
destiny is allotted,” point to the prevailing polytheistic view. According to 
Frohb., @e4s is nowhere found in Lysias, except in the stereotyped phrase 
dy Beds Ody. — SvAffs: ‘‘On the straight foot-path from Athens to Thebes, 
beneath vertical walls of rock which are visible from Athens, lay the fort of 
Phyle, a small castle with a circumference of about goo feet, completely 
shutting off the narrow mountain-path, and from its elevation (2,000 feet 
above the sea) offering an open view over the whole plain of Athens, and 
over the Saronic Gulf as far as the coasts of Peloponnesus. The castle-hill 
itself has a precipitous declivity, and is only on the east side accessible by 
a small path; further down wooded gorges descend, which in the winter 
render the locality still more difficult of access; while at the base of the 
mountain-range is spread out the broad district of Acharnz, whose peasants 
were the most vigorous and liberty-loving among the inhabitants of Attica.” 
Curtius, History of Greece, Vol. IV. p. 45. — natedOovres...ripovras, chey 
returned and are honored ; the latter part. is more closely connected with 
the pred. than the others. The first three, indeed, may be considered as 
causal and explanatory to xareN0. 

64. rovrovs pévrot, these men, [ say; the particle has its positive, con- 
firmative tone here, I think ; yet as an adversative it serves to mark a sharp 
return to the topic in hand. — rls ev avrds, but who was he ? —Soddos: see 
§ 18; éyévero, belonged to, was the property of; the circumstances of the 
case show that the foll. are genitives of possession. 

65. These sections (65, 66) are regarded by Scheibe, Rauch., and others 
as spurious. woAAd: obj. of Aéye ; arrange: r@\\a xaxd xal aicxpd, Sa. — 
Tois Tovrov aSe\dois: this mention of the brothers of Agoratus does not 
seem to come in suitably before § 67. It is one of the reasons for consider- 
ing this passage to be an interpolation. — wept 8 ovxodavtias, but as to the 
crime of sycophancy, announces the topic of the sentence in so general a 
way that the art. is omitted. — 8eas...dmréypadev, freely, cither how many 
private suits he brought as a malicious informer, or how many public 
prosecutions he instituted, or how many denunciatory lists he handed in. — 
cuxodavrias avtod xarlyvwre, found him guilty of sycophancy. aux. is 
gen. of cause (H. 577,b; G. 173, 2), and adro@ after the comp. verb ; this 
verb usually has an accus. instead of the first gen. 

66. ShArnoev (ddricKdvw): Spr\ev is the usual form. — rorodros ev... 
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brexelpnore, though he was such (i. e. of slavish origin), ke attempted; Dev- 
Oipas, free-born wonten, agrees with yuvaixas. 

67, 68. 6 mperBurepos: English usage in such cases is to say, the eldest, 
but Lat. and Greek alike often use the compar. — wapadpuxtwpevopevos... 
Anoeels, Aaving been caught treacherously making signals to the enemy; 
the first part. is used predicatively after the second ; H. 799; G. 279, 2. Cf. 
EX4jPOn porxds, § 66. The meaning of wapd in this compound is aside, 
amiss, hence the sense of falsely, treacherously. — amerupravio®y : cf. § 56; 
repos, second. — éexeidev, i. e. from Corinth; waWlonny doris, a female 
slave of a woman who was a citizen of Corinth. An dvdparodiiorhs, kid- 
napper, whether of free persons or slaves, was punished with death. — 
Awrodutyy, as a thief; here in its generic sense; but observe its original 
meaning. — atrotupraviea, infin. of purpose after wapédore. 

69-71. 4 wov...yé: as in § 57. — rov...€&npapr. is the obj. of xarayn- 
glicacPa:, but is repeated in avrod; it may be rendered by a clause: surely, 
since he has committed many offences, etc. — av...apapriparos, of cach of 
which offences ; the antec. of dv is rodAd. — Pptvixov: Phrynichus, with 
Antiphon, was a leader of the ultra faction among the Four Hundred, 
411 B. C.; as was Critias in the second oligarchy, the Thirty. Concerning 
his assassination, see Curtius, IIT. p. 480 seg., or Grote, VIII. p. 66. 
The discordance between the accounts given by Thucydides and Lysias 
(referred to by Grote in his note, p. 85), is not material. The statement of 
the former evidently needs to be supplemented and corrected by that of 
Lysias, whose several references to this event are consistent with each other, 
and in part corroborated by other sources. The speaker’s rehearsal of some 
of the details (not elsewhere given), is necessary in order to show that Ago- 
ratus has not the slightest legitimate claim to citizenship, — a fact doubtless 
sufficient, if proven, to turn the verdict against him. In § 75 he further 
turns the argument into a dilemma. Suppose Agoratus did have a hand in 
the assassination of Phrynichus ; the latter was an oligarch whose death the 
present oligarchy, the Thirty, would have been only too ready to avenge 
upon Agoratus when he came into their power, had he not earned their 
favor by doing irreparable damage to the popular party. Among other 
rewards for this assassination, Apollodorus received an estate in the out- 
skirts of the city that had belonged to Pisander, and had been confiscated ; 
mentioned in Orat. VII. 4. — BaBlfown, as he was walking. — xa et 
waragtas, fells kim with a blow; the part. is adverbial; H. 789, b; G. 277, 2. 
The speaker has in mind to show that the manner of Phrynichus’s death 
gave no room for the assistance of Agoratus. — dpa tovry, thereupon. — ovre 
waperAhOn, was neither called in to help. 

72. otSapov ydp tony, for nowhere is it; i. e. is it written; éorly in the 
sense of &veorw, having elva: for its subj.; cf. jv, § 14. — Se: dy omitted ; 
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H. 746, b; G. 222, N.2; render: Ais having been made an Athenian ought 
(to have been inscribed) on” the very same pillar with Thrasybulus and 
Apollodorus. Besides an infin. (yeypdpOac), there seems to have been lost 
the mention of some other persons besides Agoratus, whom the speaker 
believes to have obtained recognition and record on the part of the assembly 
as public benefactors; tva is adv. of place; note the force of wép. — to 
Ptjropt: it was the orators who took the active part in the proceedings of the 
assembly, hence resolutions of this sort would be offered and urged by them ; 
but by giving money to the orator they get their own names inscribed, etc. 
It is remarkable that within a few years, more than twenty-two centuries 
after the trial, the speaker’s words have found partial corroboration in the 
marble archives of the ancient city. Out of the ruins of the Acropolis were 
dug up, in 1845, some fragments recording, it would seem, the decree pro- 
posed by Diocles, conferring the gift of citizenship upon a certain Thrasy- 
bulus of Calydon and others, — the very document, doubtless, which Lysias 
causes to be read in evidence on this trial. The orator speaks of this record 
as also containing the names of those who had rendered services and were, 
therefore, acknowledged as benefactors (evepyéra:), though not rewarded 
with citizenship. It is found that these fragments include among the latter 
the name of Agoratus (KAIATOPATO), with the final sigma missing. 

73. ovrw: emphatic position ; now so much does he despise. — ypasas... 
éypadero, brought all manner of indictments ; a colloquial use of the phrase 
€& dv0. Cf. Plato, Theat. 170: rd e& dvOpwrwv wpdyyara wapéxovel pot, 
they make me no end of trouble; @leate and €exrno. refer to the two 
prominent civic duties of an Athenian, as juror and assembly-man, — 
émypad....elvar, Aaving himself entered as an Anargyrasian ; i.e. in the 
making out of the said indictments. Anargyrus was a deme of the tribe 
Erechtheis. — 80 8, dy reason of which. Following most edd., I have 
omitted dy before dwéxrewe. — yap (omit in translation) introduces this argu- 
ment (rexuyprov), extending through § 76. — of odAol, the majority ; pos- 
sibly exaggerated (see Thucydides, VIII. 98), yet the larger number may 
have temporarily withdrawn to Decelea and elsewhere on the downfall of 
their administration. It seems, too, that réyv rerpaxogiwy, here and below, 
is loosely applied so as to include the Four Hundred and their active 
adherents. Otherwise it would hardly be said that they afterwards com- 
posed the whole body of the Thirty, besides the Senate convened under 
them. It is to be said, however, that of the whole argument this portion, 
§§ 73-76, will least bear inspection. The argument implies a wholesale 
and violent expulsion of the oligarchs, such as did not by any means take 
place. Nor was the death of Phrynichus in any such degree the cause of 
the overthrow of their government, that it should have been a main point 
with the party to avenge his death, when another revolution restored them 
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to power in the city. The Thirty, especially, were less likely to be the 
avengers of Phrynichus, since Critias, their leading spirit, had been his 
active opponent. Intent on constructing an effective dilemma, the orator 
misrepresents the situation, without making statements directly false. What 
is said in § 76 is more to the point. 

74. %...Bovdevovera, which was in session under the administration of 
the Thirty. — apeivar dv...rdv...dmoxrelvavra, affer getting possession of 
the slayer of P., would have released him ; dv also belongs with the foll. 
infin. — rhs mvyfis...tuyov, the banishment which they had themselves suf- 
fered ; as to the rel., see H. 808; G. 153. 

75, '76. pi awoxredvas, without having slain him; supply dwoxreivac — 
with wpoor.; Buel, 2s guilty ; namely, of illegal assumption of the rights 
of citizenship. — yjs, assert, insist. — pello...nand roinoas, by having done 
greater evil. — tTiv...amevow, you purged yourself to the Thirty of the 
charge concerning Phrynichus ; \it. the charge (brought) tn behalf of Phryn- 
ichus. —tovrov pipvnove, remember this (H. 518, b), ref. to the infin. — 
dav 8’ ot hdony, dut if he deny it; H. 842; see note, §.62. —8v & n, on 
what account; to be taken with worm@fjvac; not, why he says. — rotvopa, 
his name. 

77. atrodoyetoGar, to allege in defence, is freigieniay followed by an obj. 
cl., cf. § 89; to have been with the men of Phyle became no slight glory 
in the times succeeding the Restoration. The modern poet repeats their 


fame : — 
‘ Spirit of freedom! When on Phyle’s brow 


Thou satst with Thrasybulus and his train.” 
Childe Harold, Canto II. Stanza 74. 


— dyéyviopa, strongest plea ; the telling stroke in his defence. — xalror... 
Boris, and yet how ‘could there be a greater wretch, —one who, etc. 
Strictly, I suppose the antec. of So7:s to be an indef. rus after the compar. 
A diff. explan. in Frohb. 

78. eradi...raxiora, as soon as, Lat. quum primum; seldom thus 
separated. Frohb. places the comma before rdxiora, and doubtless that 
punctuation would express the construction as it was in the earlier stages of 
the language, the adverb at first being intended simply to qualify the prin- 
cipal verb. — ovAAaB....dvrucpus, they seize and straightway lead. — ovwep 
kal, (to) che very spot where. — &...cvddaB.: H. 749, a; G. 220, II., b. — 
“Avvros: this is the Anytus who afterwards doomed himself to an inglorious 
immortality by becoming prosecutor of Socrates. — ovx in xpfivat, said that 
they must not. The context will allow us to render xpivac by must; its 
subj. is adrovds rovety. — Aéyov: foll. by the forms of ind. disc.; Stax. and 
Tipwpicotvro take the place of the indic.; for el...caré\@ovey the direct form 
would be éay...xaréd\Owpev ; H. 736; G. 247. 
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79. @rpar....avipés: H. 500, a. — GAN’ Erepov, but again, i. e. another 
point introd. by the foll. ydp: 20 one will be found either to have messed 
with khim,—roflapxos: the ten taxiarchs commanded the ten rdges or 
divisions of the Athenian infantry, corresponding to the ten tribes or phylz. 
Each taxiarch held the muster-roll of his tribe. Agoratus was not enrolled 
or assigned to duty in any division ; els rv .: the same as els ri rat, 
§ 82. — dowep ddityple, just as if he were accursed. — rdov ta§., i. e. of the 
tribe of Erechtheis, in which Agoratus claimed citizenship. 

80, 81. wopwrhv: ‘On the 12th of Boédromion, 403 (Sept. 21st), the 
associates of Thrasybulus celebrated the day of their return to Athens ; the 
well-won day of honor on which they reaped the reward of their bravery 
and patriotism. They halted before the great entrance-gate, the Dipyplum. 
Here Thrasybulus came forward for the last time in his character of general ; 
he held a muster, and availed himself of it to eject as impure from the ranks 
such as were unanimously held unworthy to enter the city in the ranks of 
the liberating army, — in particular Agoratus, who, as will be remembered, 
had served as aider and abettor in the most shameful intrigues. Thereupon 
' the men disposed themselves as a festive procession, which was conducted 
by a certain Aésinus.” Curtius (IV. p. 61), following Lysias. Thereafter 
it was regularly observed by the Athenians as an annual festival, — the 
Thanksyiving-day of Freedom (Xapioripia édAevOeplas). — ovre...nal: see 
note on XII. 19. — AaBav ta Sarda, in hoplite armor. Wevre ra Sxha, 
halted, i. e. in order to close up the ranks, and enter the city in marching 
order. — wpooehOéy : not co-ordinate with AaBdv ; hence with no connec- 
tive ; it is temporal before the following predicates, while \aSwy is closely 
joined with éppipe, seized and flung down ; véis correl. with the foll. «af. — 
dt....€g xépaxas, cursed him; bade him go and be hanged, lit. go to the 
crows; this not infrequent imprecation being sufficiently explained when we 
consider the dread felt by the Greeks of being left unburied. 

82. rotry...dvéxearo: freely, 422s was the relation in which he stood to the 
citizens, etc. — trrodapB., 40 refort (with the question). — rob... dtro8a- 
vetv, of his not being put to death ; after alrios ; as to ré, see note on § 1. — 
ed "Avuros...éyévero, whether A. was not, etc.; in Eng., diff. from Greek, 
we insert zo¢ in a question of doubt with whether, if we mean to imply the 
probability of the affirmative. Socrates illustrates the uncertainty of human 
expectations by saying, that he who marries a lovely woman, hoping to be 
happy with her, does not know whether he shall not be tormented by her (ett 
5a ravranv dvidcerat), Xenophon, Memorad, |. 1. 8. — dvrev: H. 791, a. 
— «al ovx ela, and did not refuse to permit; ds té§w...narérage: cf. § 79. 

83, 84. ratra: i.e. these pleas in his defence, especially his part in the 
death of Phrynichus, and in the expedition from Phyle ; after the foll. ure, 
dod. has as an object a pronoun referring to the clause 8rc...riuwpovueda. 
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— wpoberplay : limit of time fixed by law within which an indictment for a 
given offence must be brought ; render freely : that there is any statute of 
limitations applying to such offences. — xpdvy, after a time; trpwpetrar, is 
brought to punishment. — rotrov: ref. to ris; H. 680. — wovotvras, because 
they were doing ; agr. with the obj. of dwéxrewe understood before dixaiws. 
— warar Slov tipwpeto bar, when we ought to have inflicted punishment long 
ago; H. 792,a; G. 278, 2. — wpoofxov: sc. fj; accus. abs. denoting 
time. Agoratus has been the only gainer, — having lived longer than his 
due, — the slain were as dead as ever. This is sarcastic enough, but hardly 
touches the point of law, and would alone lead us to suspect that there was 
something in the claim of the defendant. 

85. Su0xupl{eoGar, re/ies upon; perhaps, Jays stress upon; namely, 
upon the fact érc...érvy. — én’ abroddape, in flagranti delicto, subj. of ércy.; 
atrayoyy : applied to the writ as well as to the process. — wdvrav. .evn6., 
silliest of all. — a ... Wvoyos dv, as tf he would be subject to the process of 
apagogé; the part. introd. by ws (H. 795, e; G. 277, N. 2 (a)) is put in the 
nom. by anacoluthon, as if duox. were in the indic. — pacravyy rivd, some 
relief, that is, by rendering the whole process illegal. — 88...olerat, and (as 
if) ke thought ; 8€ connects olera: (by anacoluthon) with dé». — rotro 82... 
épodoyetv, duct this is just like admitting. — aormep...cdterCar, just as if he 
ought to be spared, provided that, though wet indeed Laken in the very act, he 


_ nevertheless killed him. The speaker fallaciously shifts his grownd from the 


legal point in question to the actual guilt of the defendant. 

86. A passage (§§ 86, 87) ‘corrupt and unintelligible,” as it stands in 
the MSS. Scheibe, the editor of the present text, gives the original of § 86 
with little change, simply supplying ov before ofouervoc. I have placed the 
comma before Avovicvov. The general drift of the argument is clear. — of 
¥vSexa: this board had preliminary jurisdiction in cases of apagogé; see 
Dict. Ant., “ Apagogé.” — nal Sucy., x. T. A, and being very confident 
that they acted rightly. — tiv am. awdyev, to bring the accusation of ap- 
agogé, technically said of the complainant; in the law phrase, notice the cogn. 
accus. — én’ avrod., 4 Sov Ay 7: these words are quoted from the writ, it 
would seem ; grammatically the obj. of xpooy., which depends on dvayx., 
above. — évavrlov aevr.: to be taken with droypdwas. — aroxtelvae, chat 
he had slain ; opt. of ind. disc., suggesting the reason in the minds of the 
Eleven. But all explanations of the syntax of this section must be as con- 
jectural as the text. 

87. oferar: i.e. Agoratus ; the second person would correspond with the 
latter clause. The condit. cl. is in appos. with rodro: that this alone ts IN 
FLAGRANTI, 2f, etc. — étel...Adyou, sizce by your argument at least; to 
Agoratus. — ot’ amlodagev, 07 cut their throats. Your denunciation was 
the murderous blow, that compelled them to take the fatal cup of hemlock. 
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-- ovtros...torrl, is not he (emphatic) in flagranti? The phrase is here used 
adjectively in the pred.; as if: Is not he a murderer taken in the very act? 
Below the phrase is used adverbially. —4 ob G@woypdWas, than you by 
having informed against them. — tw’ adt....6 &wonrelvas, their murderer 
IN FLAGRANTI. A persistent ignoring of the clear distinction between the 
manner of the criminal’s detection and the manner of the crime. 

88. Spxov kal ovvOnxey, oaths and compacts; the current phrase applied 
to the articles of agreement and amnesty, with which a reconciliation of the 
civil discord was concluded ; it is also applied to other treaties. — wapa... 
dywviteras, ts being tried contrary to, in violation of. — oi tv ty IL, we of 
the Pireus ; of év II. (without the article) is the usual phrase. — oyedov : 


With duodoye?. — éprroSadv...aoretrar, interposes; én’ avrodopy tl: con-— 


temptuous indefiniteness. — Kadeg dywveioOa, that he will come out of the 
trial successfully. | 

89, 90. wepl robrav awoSéxerOar, fo accept his defence on these points ; 
the direct obj. omitted. — xeXevere: imperat. — ovdév wpocfxeay hiv, 22 20 
wise pertains to us, are in no wise binding upon us. — dyov...avt@, would 
have some reference to him. —%4v: agreeing with the nearest subject; 
H. 511,h; G. 135, N. 1. — 4, after ovdéva, = ef wy, except. This is, 
doubtless, too limited an interpretation of the amnesty. . It must have been 
meant to cover all prosecutions of this character. On one pretext and an- 
other, however, in spite of its guaranties, the demand for vengeance was 
sometimes complied with. 

QI. Soris, x. tT. A., any one who declares that he has been adopted by the 
people ; to be read thus, if with Reiske we fill the lacuna with wrerocqoOat, 
perf. pass. of the mid. wotetoOat, to adopt as one’s child. — halverar kaxe- 
oas, 7s found to havz maltreated ; xdxwors yovéw, maltreatment of parents, 
was an indictable offence ; it might be by blows or words, or by refusing 
them the means of subsistence. — é& dv...éylyvero, (those) dy whom it was 
becoming, etc.; i.e. the Athenian people, his foster-father. — 8oT¢ odv... 
trurre, one, therefore, who was wont to strike his own father ; his father by 
nature (yévw), as distinguished from his father by adoption (6 dfpos), just 
spoken of. This hint of brutal treatment by Agoratus of his slave father is 
left unverified and unexplained. — @...dya0é, goods which belonged to him. 
— ws ov Kal Sid tobro, is he not on this account also; his depriving the 
state of its best citizens is viewed as robbery of a parent. 

92, 93. Cf. the opening of the oration. — &moOvfoKovres : temporal. 
To you as well as us, his relatives, were made the last requests of the 
deceased. — &pBpaxv: used in indef. rel. clauses somewhat as ever; we may 
render: as far as cver each one can. — wewounxores : H. 797; G. 279, I. 
— txeivot, éhey, i. e. the deceased. — &, as ; lit. which things. — dvetvan, Zo 
release ; occasionally used as a syn. for dgetva:. Cf. drodvorres in § 94. — 
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vuvl 84, zow, at last; now is repeated below. — ov... dtamparrecbe, you are 
not only effecting this, i. e. his acquittal ; notice the livelier present for the 
future, which would properly correspond to the protasis ; H. 699, a. 

94, 95. a&wodtvovrTes, tn acquitting. — ov8tv...4, you are simply deter- 
mining, you are coming to no other conclusion than, ‘yeyveoxw is very 
frequent in Attic prose in the sense ¢o judge, to conclude. — Av...mwéd@orev, 
would suffer; stated, as if the fate of the deceased still after all hung un- 
certain in the scale. — opdpydor...yevfforovrat, shall cast the same vote. — 
pySapas, x. t A.: a slowly spoken, impressive sentence. Notice the 
accumulation of long vowels; also the negatives. — pijre...pynBSepla, ezther 
by any art or contrivance, in any way or manner, in earnest deprecation. 
Cf. odre réxvy odre wyxavg oddeula, in the oath quoted by Demosthenes, 
XXIV. 150. 

96, 97. évayrla...bnd.: below it is ra évayria. They are used thus inter- 
changeably in XII. 42 and 43. — tolvuwyv: marking another step in the 
argument, well then, or now. — dv...amow.: i.e. to declare your belief in 
their innocence by reversing, as far as possible, the verdict of the Thirty. — 
ovx op. ylyveoGe: i. e. you free yourselves from complicity in their verdict. 
—attov: H. 675, b; G. 137, N. 1. 


NOTES ON ORATION VIL. 


The title is: “ A Defence before the Areopagus concerning the Sacred Olive-Tree.” 
APEOII.: adj. masc.; sc. A6yos. AITIOAOTLTIA : in appos, with Aéyos understood. 
ZHKOT : onxéds originally signified a per or enclosure ; next, a sacred enclosure or 
sanctuary, often, for instance, an olive-yard, or vineyard; finally it came to be ap- 
plied, in a still more specific sense, to the old trunk or stump of a sacred olive. 
This last signification, it will be observed, is distinctively Athenian, as is the use of 
the word yopla. See L. & S., on édala (the true Attic form was éAda) and popla. 
"Era, an olive-yard (cf. H. 463,c), is the Greek name for the Mt. of Olives, near 
Jerusalem. 


I. BovAf: the court of the Areopagus was addressed by the same title as 
the Senate of Five Hundred. — &yovre: H. 789,e; G. 277, 4. —mwpdypara : 
often a difficult word to translate; in XII. 3, it refers to Utzgation ; ere, 
more general, difficulties. — ovnoddvrats: H. 605; G. 187; see also note 
on XXII. 1. — @& wows: the clause to be completed from what follows, i. e. 
Tous ... recat. — Setv...8€8., that even unborn children must now be 
afraid; humorously hitting off the Athenian @iAovecxia, that had become in 
Lysias’s time so serious an evil; on mu, see H. 839, 840; G. 283, 4.— 
xowvol : pred. adj. foll. by dat.; the pertls are becoming common, i. e. like 
perils befall the innocent and guilty. 

2. wore: following olrw, as here, it should properly introduce a cl. of 
manner ; but the speaker omits that, and proceeds in this cl. to explain the 
cause of his embarrassment. Render: and the trial is made embarrassing 
to me in this respect, namely, that at first, etc. The sent. fully expressed 
would read: the trial is made so embarrassing to me, that (I am required 
to meet a changed indictment; for) a¢ first, etc. — 88...vuvl...adavifey, 
now, on the contrary, they assert that it was an olive-stump I removed ; 
the time denotedby ddav. in both cl. is to be understood from the context ; 
cf. Gr. Moods, 15, 1; mpoorjerav: i.e. those who conducted the prosecu- 
tion, — seeking from those who had formerly been contractors for the annual 
product evidence that there had formerly been a fruit-bearing olive-tree on 
this estate of the defendant; ovSév: cogn. acc. after dédix.; dreddyfas : 
H. 767; G. 261, 2. 


a 
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3. wepl ov: after dxovcavra ; the prep. governs the implied antec., and 
the rel. is put in the gen. by attr. instead of the accus. after éri8. We may 
render freely: though [ have just heard of what he has contrived against me 
and brings into court, at the same time as you who are to judge concerning 
the case; lit. of those things which having contrived against (me) he has 
come, referring to the change of accusation after the appearance of the par- 
ties in court. After dxovcayra I have added a comma to the text. Baur 
takes wep? d» as ref. to marpidos and odcias. Both text and rendering are 
uncertain. 

- 4. TlacdvSpov: H. 572, c; G. 169, 1. This is the Pisander who was 
prominent in the revolution of 411. Sée Grote, VIII. p. 13 seg.; on the 

confiscation here mentioned, see p. 88, 2414. — 8vrav: 7a dvra is sometimes 
syn. with 7 ovcla; H. 786, a. Apollodorus was one of the two who 
claimed to have slain Phrynichus, and this gift seems to have been part of 
his reward. Cf. XIII. 71. —éwwotpyy: the aor. dwvycduny not being used 
in Attic, the imperf. appears to be sometimes used with an aor. meaning 
instead of éxpidunv. — elphvys: i.e. the peace after the Restoration by 

Thrasybulus, in the spring of 403. 

5. tyotpac...dmod., J consider it therefore my task to show. — rev... 
xpdvov, for the previous period ; gen. after fnucoiaPa:, acc. to the principle 
stated in H. 577, b; G. 173, 2. It should be observed, however, that the 
graghmars give no similar instance of the gen. with this verb. The meaning 
is: that he should not suffer the penalty for trespasses committed during the 
period before he came into possession of the property. — 8’ pas: see note 
XIT. 58; obSdv...niv&., we ought by no means to be indicted as criminals 
for the offences of others. The conclusion of an abridged syllogism, but 
stated in such a form as to suggest the requisite major premise. The reason- 
ing is: No one ought to be held guilty of crime committed by another ; if, 
therefore, the offence charged was not committed by us (and it was not), we 

ought not to be held guilty. 

6-8. ta piv wéppa, the remote districts ; tav boy, our friends. After 
the occupation of Decelea, in 413, the Athenians themselves took care to 
leave in the outlying fields and farms near the city as little as possible that 
could afford plunder to the foraging parties of the Spartans. The use of the 

word ¢i\wv seems to refer to the foraging parties from the Pirzeus after the 
civil war began, though that period does not properly belong to the rporépou 
xpévov required by the argument. —@AAws re Kal, especially since ; 8re or 
éwel is to be supplied. — &wpaxrov, uscultivated. — 0d Oavparrdy 84, and 
no wonder. — ty @, when, as in XIII. 36; H. 813, a; atrov: H. 675, b; 
G. 137, N. 1. —8eot: ref. to the ériuédnrat, see Introd. — redAad...dvra, 

that there were many ; xwpia understood ; as to the part., see H. 799, 3; 
G. 280. — wv...rd wodhd, the great part of which ; it seems necessary to 
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consider a» fem., though the constr. is unusual. — xal...cectynpévev, cucn 
when the same persons have been in possession, etc. See remark on réOnxe. 
§ 10.— ry elpfvg: cf. § 4. 

9, 10. &AAG ydp: here used, as frequently, to break off the previous dis- 
course, and introduce a new topic or division of the argument. The pre- 
ceding context shows the thought to be: Au¢ I will proceed with the main 
argument (cf. § 5), for. — yevéoOar : H. 769; G. 274. — éwl...dpy.: in the 
archonship of Pythodorus ; i. e. the year 404-3 B.C. His magistracy was, 
however, deemed illegal; whence the name, the Year of Anarchy. — éwav- 
tév: accus. of duration ; the obj. of edpy. is understood. — réOvyxe, Aas bcen 
dead ; ordinarily it signifies, Ae ts dead (H. 712; G. 200, N. 6); but the 
Eng. expressions are rendered into Greek by the one form. On the freed- 
men in Athens, see Becker’s Chavricles, p. 372. 

II. atrds yewpyo, / have been cultivating it myself; G. 200, N. 43 see 
also Gr. Moods, 10, N. 3, and H. 698. The time ref. to (6 xpévos odros) is 
that of the lease of Proteas ; concerning which, no doubt, exact information 
was given in the testimony. — oye...dxnexdpOar, declares it to have been 
cut up from the roots ; the mention of Suniades, as archon, fixes the date as 
397-6 B. c., about seven years after the purchase of the property. — pew- 
oOwpévor: mid., see ¢uscOdcaro, above; the neg. with elvar is ph, an 
exception to the.rule for ind. disc. Cf. H. 837,b; G. 283, 3. — rdv... 
épyat.: subj. of the infin. —d...4v, those things which before were not ; 
EL 835, fine print; G. 283, 2. 

12. év...xpdvq, Aztherto ; rolvuv, moreover; its metabatic force, marking 
the transition to a new topic. The argument from circumstantial evidence 
begins at this point. — }yavdkrovy dv, Scrot...pdcKoev, J was wont to be 
indignant at any who said; H. 704 and 757; G. 206 and 233. — davév, 
shrewd, sharp ; characterizing a man who has too keen an eye to his own 
interest. With an apparent good-humored simplicity, he hints at what his 
neighbors think of him, and proceeds to turn it to account in the argument. 
— Gg por mpoofjke, as was suitable to me; i.e. I preferred that what was 
said of me should be in accordance with my real character. — oxometv, chat 
1 kept in view ; ewex.: H. 745; G. 221. —1@ wowhoavn, fo the perpetra- 
lor, lit. to him who did it; simply repeating the meaning of dday., as we 
use the verb do in Eng.; éyévero: a gnomic aor. Scheibe, Frohb., and 
Rauch. have éyivero, but there seems to be no valid objection to the reading 
of the MSS. — cal... d:erpag., and so what I should gain, tf I escaped detec- 
tion ; another ex. of xal = and so, used to introduce a statement repeated 
in another form, may be found in Demosth., Olynzh., II. 24. 

13, 14. & Tovtwv, from this point of view, in accordance with this, i. e. 
the fact mentioned before ; it is further explained by drog., dy showing. In 
§ 14 he shows that he could have been actuated by no one of the supposed 
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motives. — SadOclperar...bvros, was receiving injury by the olive-stump 
being there; enxot: gen. abs.; xwSivev: H. 584,c; G. 180,1, N. 1. — dv 
-.-yevopévas, would have resulted ; éy belongs also with the opt.; the con- 
dit. cl. dep. on yevouewas; the part. takes the place of the hypoth. indic. ; 
H. 803, b; G. 211. ‘In place of the incomplete sentence in Scheibe, I have 
adopted Frohb.’s emendation. 

15, 5s...” tpépav, who in the daytime; a rel. cl. with causal force ; 
as if saying, especially should I have exposed myself to punishment; for, if 
the accusation is to be believed, I proceeded in the daytime to dig up, etc. 
— aowep...S€ov, as if it were not needful for me to avoid the notice of all, 
rather than that all the Athenians should know it ; H. 792,a; G. 278, 2; 
elSévar : sc. déov. — v...qpérnoe, would have been indifferent to; speaking, 
as if he assumed the truth of the statement made in the indictment ; so also 
with viv 82.. dxwwSivevov, but as it is 1 was making myself liable. It ex- 
posed the offender, if convicted, to banishment and the confiscation of his 
entire property. 

16, «ws...4v, but should J not be; see note on XII. 84. — e...dnpdp- 
tavoy, tf they committed even the greatest offences ; note the imperf.: now, 
or at any time; on e xal, cf. H. 874, 1. — kal...yevéoOat, and fo become 
Jree by informing (against me); atrots and &ev@. both agree in form with 
éxeivors, but in sense with the subj. of the inf., the latter as pred. adj. 

17. tr tolvuv, furthermore; e...caplorn pot, if it had been in my 
mind. — cvvedétrwv: also gen. abs.; and all being aware, i.e. of the 
existence of this olive-tree. — wpoBeoplas : see Dict. Ant., ‘‘ Prothesmia.” 
An action brought for injury to the sacred olives is known to have been one 
of those to which there was no statute of limitation ; Tots elpy. is dat. after 
Tpoojxov, an accus. abs. — tva...elxov: H. 742; G. 216, 3. The thought 
in this sentence is closely condensed ; we might render freely : How should 
I have dared...... considering on the one hand that the gain was but slight ; 
and on the other, that, on account of there being no statutory limitation to 
the liability for such offences, it was for the interest of all alike who had culti- 
vated the ground that the olive-stock be preserved, in order that they might 
be able...... to shift the charge upon him to whom they had delivered the 
estate. 

18, 19. tolvuv, moreover; marking an advance in the argument. Here, 
as in § 37, the context might seem to require an adversative sense, however; 
but it is doubtful whether it is ever used in this sense, at least by the Attic 
orators ; xal...mrapeon., / had provided against this ; if I had arranged mat- 
ters with the previous lessees, so that they would not testify against me. — 
G\AAhAev : H. 570; Kiihn. 273, Rem. 20. — GAAd...€l8évat, but also what 
we conceal, and think no one to be aware of; exelvey is gram. antec. of dv. 
The MSS. have droxpunréue0a pndéva eivat, for which Scheibe and Rauch. 
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have adopted the reading in the text. Perhaps it were as well to allow the 
original text to remain, though I know of no parallel use of dgoxpiwroua.— 
tolvuv...ol pév, xow some of these, i.e. neighbors; @Qor and . are pred. 

— iypiiv totrov wrapacyioGar, kal pi..wortobar, ke ought to have 
produced, and not merely to be making ; with the latter inf. éypj» is used . 
acc. to H. 703. —- & now, for he says; cf. § 15. — @xero dwayev, drove 
off with ; Bonddtys : oxen were used in Greece for drawing loads, as well 
as for ploughing. 

20, 21. pdprupas, as witnesses; yxphv: augm. omitted. — adrds 82 
Termep., and you would have avenged YOURSELF, etc.; adrdés is to em- 
phasize the implied reflexive; H. 674. — et pév,...e 8é,...cl 84: instancing 
the three supposable motives for the prosecution: desire for revenge, for the 
public weal, and for gain; H. 746; G. 222; render &parres by the pro- 
gressive pluperf., if you had been doing. — weiewas: said persuasion to be 
effected, of course, by pecuniary means. — tovrev tolvuy : the particle, as 
in § 18, has its looser inferential force: now, without having done any of 
these things ; Suvdyecs, influence. 

22. ofoas, having stated; i.e. if he had made a statement before the 
archons of what he had seen, and immediately brought them to the spot ; 
not necessarily the nine archons in a body, but particularly the King Archon, 
whose jurisdiction extended to crimes of impiety and sacrilege. — 4 &dAovs, 
or else; this gives the force that &\Aos often has, a signif. grammatically ex- 
plained by considering it as used substantively, and having the foll. noun in 
appos. See H. 538, e, and cf. the similar use in § 25 and § 32, and the 
notes thereon. It is, therefore, not implied here that the archons were mem- 
bers of the Areopagus, though they became members of it on retiring from 
office. — Btaytyveoxay : cf. diayrwoopevos, § 3; ovTe, 17 that case. 

23. &s...dv hElov, for ke would demand ; equiv. to a causal cl.; cf. § 23. 
—xal...{nplav: subj. of yerx¢oPar. — rovrov: i. e. Nicomachus ; Reiske, 
Baur, and West. take it as neut., but see the contrast between rovrou pér and 
ipas dé. — cvcohavrav Gpa: H. 795, c; G. 277, N. 1 (a). — 0d...drophoa, 
he will not be unprovided with. Yn lieu of arguments and witnesses, he 
wishes you to accept it as positive proof of my guilt that witnesses cannot be 
induced to testify against me; ‘‘and witnesses” is added ironically ; the 
only witness he brings is that he has no witnesses. 

24. tw wedly, the Plain; the Athenian Plain, in the southern part of 
which lay the city. See Dict. Geog., Vol. I. p. 332. The estate in ques- 
tion, being in the deme of Acharnz, was also in the Plain. — wupxaids: a 
word not elsewhere found in the sense required here ; it is generally taken 
to mean trees of the wild after-growth, i. e. the offshoots from a stock which 
had been burned away. The tenacious life of olive-trees is well known ; 
unless the roots are destroyed, they will send out a vigorous second growth. 
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— twepydcacba, 40 encroach upon; a technical term descriptive of tilling 
the soil closer to the trees than was allowed ; see épyag. in § 25. — eAXe, 
was about to be, was likely to be ; woddoy: gen. abs. 

25. ovrws...awommep wal, J value them just as highly as; on the verb, cf. 
note to XII. 7. — rh AA, otciav, my property besides; cf. § 22; poor. 
totrwy : should those trees be missing, he was liable to lose both country 
and possessions. — émupehopévous, who take the oversight of them. A com- 
mission, composed of members of the Areopagus, held sessions monthly ; 
all matters pertaining to the preservation and control of this portion of the 
religious property of the state then came under their notice ; yvopovas, 27s- 
spectors. — &nplworev : sc. wé. 

26, 27. wepl...worodpar, wepl...fyotpas: see XII. 7, for the phrases used 
together. As to the penalty for the respective offences, see Introd. On ov, 
as denying both members of the antithesis, cf. notes on XII. 47 and 80. — 
ovre...dpalvopas, zs tf manifest that I take such care of; & iv paddov : cf. 
§ 2; AaGety &.: H. 801; G. 279, 4. — ds...StaBeBAnpévos, as one who had 
influence at that time (i. e. under the Thirty), or as now in ill-repute, lit. 
talked against; GN as, but (I simply say) hat; déyw transitive is to be 
supplied. For years afterwards, it is evident, the adherents of the Thirty 
were still exposed to public odium. The last clause indicates strikingly how 
truly the government of the Thirty was a misgovernment, a no- ‘government ; 
under it wrong-doing was made easier. 

28, 29. was 8’ dv...dwex., how should I have ventured ? — tpev : gen. 
abs., denoting time: zwAzle you were, etc.; rovrov agr. with ywplov: H. 885. 
— ob8 ty, not even one, not a single. — evar, that there was ; inf. used in 
ind. disc. to represent the imperf.; Gz. A/oods, 15, 3. In the absence of 
witnesses to the contrary, this argument (one in the series of @ priori argu- 
ments adduced) becomes a strong one. — pfO’...xnatracrijcat, never fined 
meas a trespasser upon the ground, nor brought me to trial for removing a 
tree; cf. § 24. — drmpednrts, curator. — jdclav...clddvat, old enough to 
know ; Nicomachus, as it thus appears, being a young man. 

30, 31. tev tpywv, than the facts. — XeySvrev: used with by Opiaw as a 
suppl. or obj. to dvacxyécOar ; H. 800; G. 279, 1; ratra: obj. of Aeyovrwr. 
The thought is : do not allow yourselves to be informed by my enemies of 
what you are already fully informed of, i. e. through your érieAnral and 
yuaipoves. — vOupoupdvous, forming your judgment; wodurelas, ny life as a 
citizen. — dg...hvayx., than I was compelled to do; Taylor and others have 
emended by inserting 4, ¢haz, before ws. It must be admitted that there is 
no undoubted instance of ws alone having this meaning, though we have 
frequently a corresponding use of olos and Scos. — tpinpapxev: cf. Dice. 
Ant., ‘‘Trierarchia”; réd\va Aat., defraying the other public charges ; for 
an account of them, see ‘‘ Leitourgia,” #2d. 
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32, 33. GAG ph, snstead of. — otr’ Av...hyoutopny, J should not be in 
danger of banishment, or of the loss of my property either; on BAny, cf. 
§ 22. — ovStv dSux....0084, without being guilty of any crime, and without ; 
H. 788, a, at the end; G. 277, 6; cf. note on XXII. 1. — mpagas, by en- 
gaging in, or, when I had engaged in; éxépSaivov, J was gaining. In 
various parts of this argument, it will be observed, the defendant assumes 
the point of view of the accuser, — admits the accusation in order to show its 
absurdity. This accounts for the mood or tense of a number of verbs, which 
the reader might easily be led to mistranslate ; e. g. § 12, oxometv, érexel- 
pow; § 15, é&xorrov, ‘yevouévas; and others. — Trois pey.,...rav pey.: the 
generic art.; H. 529; omit in transl. In weighty concerns the proof should 
be weighty. — morérepa, more worthy of belief, agr. with antec. of dv. 

34. ek...cxdbanbe, judge from the other facts, i.e. from other considera- 
tions still to be adduced. — 8tv...0epam., ‘Hat J had all the servants, i. e. that 
I still had them with me. — e twa BodX,, whichever one he wished ; namely, 
of the slaves; H. 738, and 737, 2; G. 247, N. 1. — Hyyotpevos gives the 
reason of his procedure. A great deal of barbarism and cruelty underlay the 
intellectual culture of even the Greeks and Romans. The orator Lycurgus 
(Ayainst Leocrates, § 29) speaks as if it were too well understood to need argu- 
ment, that justice and the public welfare were alike subserved by torturing 
the slaves of an estate or household, both men and women, in order to elicit 
evidence concerning the master. In the present instance, the master offers 
them for torture in his own defence. The worthlessness, as well as the 
detestable cruelty, of this method of ascertaining the truth, seems slowly to 
have reached men’s minds, — how slowly, the criminal codes and procedure 
of medizval and even of modern Europe can show. 

35, 36. mordv: agr. with ovdéy, and foll. by dat., the same as its cogn. 
verb; H. 595,c; G. 185; freely, that there was no trusting servants, — 
wehixact, are in the nature of things; the danger, if not the wrong, of 
slavery was appreciated by the ancients. With the enormous slave popula- 
tion of Attica, the masters lived in constant dread of slave rebellions. — kat 
pev 54: see note on XII. 30; éuaurp Evvedévan, fo de conscious of guilt. — 
dpod wapads5., when J was offering to deliver them over ; didwys in the pres. 
and imperf. often = 0 be ready to give, to offer. — thy adr. yvapnyv: i.e. to 
take the view that Nicomachus on his part was conscious that he was wrong, 
since with little or nothing to lose by it he refused to call in the testimony 
of the slaves. The reader is tempted to hope that this may have been an 
instance where motives of humanity prevailed. 

37, 38. et ri Rreyov, if they had given any testimony ; meaning, adverse 
testimony. Scheibe has substituted #rAeyxov for freyor of the MSS. Fol- 
lowing Rauch. eé/ a/., I have replaced the latter and added 7). — rotre, fo 


. him; the examination by torture was conducted by the prosecutor, undér 
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the direction of the proper official, called Bacamorhs, Lat. guesitor. — évo- 
x03 fv: H.746,b; G. 222 and N. 1 —4...rpootxev, than it belonged to me 
to deliver them over. — tyd trolvuv...iyotpevos, 7, you see, was thus forward, 
because [ considered ; per’ ipod, for my advantage. — ols, for whom ; dat. of 
adv.; by changing to the sing. in @ the accuser is more plainly pointed out ; 

TETOABNHKE : SC. aprupeiv. — Kal...paddov, and whether it is more likely. — 
BonOciv : cf. § 20; there were too many prosecutions of another kind to 
make the supposition of a patriotic motive the first to suggest itself in 
judging of any particular case of litigation. — ov«. altidcacbas, or that he 
acted the sycophant in being the accuser. Rauch. and Frohb. have alriao Oat, 
which corresponds better with BonGeiy. 

39. eyv. tas, that you are convinced. — ody ds...QdN os: the first ds 
belongs with éAwifw»; the constr. is similar to the one in § 27, and XII. 2.— 
of rovotron, such mex; i. e. men threatened with prosecution ; dm. té&v Kiv- 
Sivewv, 22 the greatest embarrassment from dangers; H. 587, e; G. 180, 1. 
—Torotry...padtora, the more they all avoid them (i. e. rdv kwitvwv), in 
every possible way. Both the text and the interpretation of this sentence are 
doubtful. 

40, 41, ovk tflovy, did not deem It worthy, i. e. rov rovotrov Klvduvov pev- 
yew, — waptoyxov ép...xpfobat, a placed myself at your disposal, lit. to use as 
you wish; 8 in adv. accus. — ovdevi.. SundrAaynv : as if to say: I was 
not frightened into an attempt to make a compromise with my enemies. — 
HS:0v, (even) more gladly ; a hatred so intense that even their own self-love 
was, as it were, overborne by it; possibly a ref. here to something said in 
the course of the trial. — émméprovon, zncite ; to set on, a dog, for instance, 
is émemdure ; havepas, openly, is by wey put in contrast with this indirect 
method. — yevolpny, el...xaracr.: H. 750; G. 227, I. — &p... . yevopévov, 
being made desolate, i. e. in the event of his banishment. 

42, 43. GdAd ydp: cf. § 9. —8rov fvexa: introd. an indir. question, of 
which the pred. is xaréornoev, nal... fyret, cal... FOedev. — dv ... éyEar, 
when it was possible lo contict me in the very act; H. 792, a; G. 278, 2. On 
the phrase én’ adr., see XIII., Introd., and § 85, note. — els too....dyava, 
into so important a judicial contest. — Hov...amoSeigar : used concessively, 
and limiting the whole of the preceding clause. — énod...8:8évres, when [ 
offered: 
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1. Gavpdftovres: H. 788,a; G.277,6; the descriptive part.; render with 
Sri, thinking it remarkable that. — ovrowwrev : H. 583; G. 173, 2, N. — 
a...tyyelorGe, if you consider them ever so guilty; for as, see H. 664; ob8év: 
H. 552; G. 160, 2. — 005’ dr....vomltere, delicve none the less that, etc.; 
wovoup.: mid.; see note, XII. 2; ovxod.: on the “sycophants,” cf. Introd. ; 
also L. & S., sixth ed., sub voce suvxopdyrns. — wept robrey : neut., ref. to 
the prec. clause; H. 518, b. 

2. ydp: see note, XIII. 5; of IIpur., the Prytanes ; see Lex., or Dict. 
Axnt., ‘‘Boule,” for their specific duties. Note that the word in this mean- 
ing is peculiar to Athens; G&wéSerav, reported ; in accordance with their 
duty of presenting public business to the Senate. — apyle®noay : the subj. 
they is plainly referable to ri Bova. — &s...xph: H. 734, 7353 G. 243 ; 
Inprocar: H. 765; G. 265; evdexa: see Lex.; the dreaded Eleven, a 
board of officers often mentioned in the history of the Thirty Tyrants. —- 
&Xterbar: pass. with Bovdfw for its subj., and itself the subj. of elvac; 
H. 773, a; G. 259. — Soxoly : H. 736; G. 243. Observe that the clauses 
foll. voulfwy are also in indir. disc., and the tenses are to be rendered 
accordingly; @avarov: after dia; H. 584,e; G. 178, N.; odSev...dfe., 
that you no less than we would decide justly; addressed to the dicasts or 
judges; Gwod.: H. 417; its subj. is adrov’s. The reader will recall 
occasional] instances staining the page of Athenian history, where a sudden 
outburst of popular indignation denied justice to its victims, and sent them 
to execution without legal trial; e. g. the case of the generals who com- 
manded at Arginusz. 

3, 4. tatra: H. 553, and a; G. 197, N. 2. — Grrovotdpny: used as in § 1; 
the tense (imperf. in indir. disc., H. 735, a; Gr. Afoods, 70, 2, N. 1, a) im- 
plies that this reproach was uttered after the afore-mentioned session ; the 
imperf. thus used refers, with rare exceptions, to an action previously going 
on; here render: / had made, or, been making. — pds, before, in the 
presence of; avtrois: i.e. the grain-dealers; so also a’rdv in the next 
sentence ; ipyp dtred., J defended myself by deed ; render the foll. yap, that 
ts to say; it explains épyy. — rots vépots...88., Aad been upholding the 
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established laws ; xetpat serves as a pass. of rlOnyt, see Lex. On the tense 
of &\eyow and é8., see remark on érooduny, above. In both sentences it is 
possible that the imperf. may be intended to represent the pres. of direct 
disc. This would do no violence to the sense ; there is nothing, however, 
in the context to require it; see H. 735, a, last rem.; Gr. Moods, 70, 2, 
N. 2. — totrev tvexa : i.e. on account of the slanderous accusations already 
related ; further explained by ded. r. alr. following. — yydle.: H. 760, a; 
G. 240; «ply freq. has wrp5repow (sometimes rp5cdev, also xpiv itself) as an 
antec. correl.; render both, un#¢i/.—8 nr Gv BotX.: spoken deferentially ; 
until you have voted their condemnation would have been the obvious com- 
pletion of the sentence, had the speaker consulted only his own wish and 
hope. 

5. The interrogation of one of the accused. One member of the firm or 
company is singled out: elxé ob. — perotuctg: syn. with uérocxos ef. — os 
weo., with the intention of obeying; H. 795, e; G. 277, N. 2 (a); wérepov: 
H. 831; G. 282, 5. A question fair enough in form, but one which might 
be put in a very insolent, browbeating way. —@AAo rt... 4: H. 829, a; 
G. 282, 3. An interrog. phrase, having the sense of dp’ ox. — ép’ ote: re- 
fers to the collective ri; H. 514, c; G. 151, N. 2 (a). Rauch. supposes it to 
refer to rotodrw» understood after ri. — cupmplacbar (curwréopac): aor. inf. 
in ind. disc.; H. 717, b; G. 203; observe the force of the prep. in compos., 
as in the Lat. coemo; goppev: after the compar. rielw. — av... nedreva, 
which the law directs to be allowed ; gen. by attraction ; H. 808; G. 153. — 
tev apy., the officers ; used throughout this oration in its general signif., and 
ref. to the ocroguAaxes, as appears from § 8. 

6, 7. vrov ctrov, the grain ; restr. art.; H. 527,c; émwognd.: explain 
why the aor. is used, rather than the pres.; H. 716, a; so also xarayn@. 
Cf. the pres. inf. curwreicAar, above. — wapeoxdpeOa : as Frohb. suggests, 
probably in the indictment. — pyBéva: H. 838; G. 283, 6. — xpfv: 
H. 703; G. 222, N. 2. —dway. alverar, plainly forbids it; H. 802; 
Kiihn. 311, 8 The causal clause introd. by éwe:d%, since, extends to yndr- 
cetrOar. — elerety: dep. on dvdyxn; H. 767; G. 261, 1. 

8. wapaxak., having summoned ; this was in the preliminary hearing of 
the grain-dealers before the Senate. — of...réooapes, four of them; H. 528; 
the four, besides Anytus, out of the five inspectors ; probably the five ap- 
pointed for the Pirzeus. — @s...cvpBoud.: cl. of ind. disc.; rodrwy, x. T. X., 
when they were outhidding and fighting against one another; eas avtrors 
has a recip. force, and thus is syn. with d\\.; H. 672, b; G. 146, N. 3. — 
rato. diiovaxotory : cf note, XII. 1, on rate. \éyorri. — Hyotp....mpl- 
acta, believing it to be advantageous to you who buy from these that they 
should previously buy it as cheap as possible ; note the force of the aorist 
(xplac@a:), denoting a prior action as compared with droupéros. — Setv : 
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ind. disc. still continued; H. 734, c; G. 273; é6PoA@ povov...rip., of 


more than an obol dearer (H. 610; G. 188, 2) ; the law being, as it appears, 
that the retail dealer should be allowed only one obol profit, about three 
cents, on the medimnus. 

9. od qualifies the whole clause ; H. 837,a; cf. on the contrary 4, be- 
low. Each of the cl. introd. by ds dep. on udprupa ; xarabéoOat, fo store 
up. — tw\...Bouvhijs, during the session of the previous Senate, the Senate of 
the previous year. The Senators were chosen anriually. — cvvevotp.: not 
the part. used for the imperf. (which is Frohb.’s view), but rather as the pro- 
gressive perf. 

10. av as pad.: see note, § 1. — oty...dwodoy., that they will not be 
making out a defence for themselves, but will (only) be accusing these. — 
wepl...civ...Sliny, ought they not to be punished for (offences) concerning 
which, etc.; the antec. of d» is in the gen., limiting dix7p : the foll. partt. 
are the subj. of d:dévac ; rovrois refers to v5uor. Translate: ought they not 
to be punished, — those who do not obey, as well as those who direct to do 
what is contrary to these? Here, as in § 17, w&s od = Lat. nonne; cf. 
XII. 8&4 

II. ob Eebo., will not resort; this form for the fut. of 40 come is rare 
in Attic prose ; oftener fitew, ddpliecOar.— Somep...Bovdy, just as they did 
in the Senate. In an adverbial or relative clause expressing comparison, 
the strengthening xal, a/so, may generally be omitted in translation, or else 
be transferred to the principal clause. English usage places the emphasis 
on the demonstrative, rather than on the relative clause of the comparison ; 
Greek places xa in the latter, or in both. Cf. Kriiger’s Griechische Sprach- 

lchre, 69, 32, 13. — bx’ etv....wédews, out of good-will to the city; éxt here, 
as often, denotes the ground or occasion of an action ; hence = for, because 
of, out of ; for wbdews, see H. 565; G. 167, 3. : 

12. yap, as in § 2; halveorBar...ared.: with expt: they ought to have 
been found selling. — tps: H. 578; G. 178; 8 Tvvewvnpévos : SC. ofTOs ; 
used here in its pass. sense ; vuvl, but as if is. — ris adr. fp, on the same 
day ; cf. with qyépas, above, denoting time during which ; OOTED...TUVOV., 
as if they were buying it up by the medimnus ; the part. denotes the same 
time as éwwdouv. In selling, he maintains, they kept with the rising prices, 
though the wheat they were selling had been bought long before at low 
rates. 

13. Seavov...cl, strange that; el after 8., as after corresponding verbs of 
surprise, etc., may often be rendered by ¢hat; see note, XII. 36. The 
speaker ironically expresses his surprise that their vaunted public Spirit, 
which ran the risk of capital punishment in order to supply the city with 
breadstuffs, should invariably be poverty-stricken whenever the necessities 
of the state called for the imposition of a war-tax ; fv... pAdover, whick all 
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will Rnow of; i.e. the payment of a special tax of this kind would be known 
to the public. — é¢ ols...ratra, those offences for which the penalty is death 
and (in which) if was for their interest to escape detection ; the latter part 
of the clause is loosely connected with the rel. phrase é¢’ ols, and does not 
depend upon it used in precisely the same sense ; but it is not necessary to 
the completeness of the Greek construction to supply either another rela- 
tive, or a demonstrative; see H. 818, c and d; raira is the antec. of ofs, 
and cogn. accus. after wapav.; dperfpg: H. 677; G. 147, N. 1.— row. 
movetoGar Ady., fo make such a defence. — atvrois, dors : dat. after ound. 
They and the citizens have interests precisely opposite. — wéde: after 
KaKou. 

14. Gopevor: H. 488, c. — tds 8...Aoyor., and others they make up 
themselves ; if actual calamities are wanting, they invent reports of them. — 
IIévre : the Tauric Chersonese was the granary of Athens, and there was 
shipped to the Piraeus from the grain ports of the Black Sea more wheat 
than from all other quarters. See Pub. Econ., p. 109 seg. — éemdeotoas : 
i, e. on their way out of the Pontus and the Hellespont. — ras ovrovBds : 
the treaty existing at that time; it is likely that the Peace of Antalcidas, 
made 387 B.C., is here referred to; so Frohb. shows by comparison of 
passages in Xenophon’s Hellenica. This is the only clew afforded in the 
oration for determining its date; &mop., 4o be declared void ; {r. dmetrov. 

15. tOpas: H. 559,c; G. 168. — twa... Svacep., that we may not dispute 
with them about the price. — Av...amQOwpev, if we get away from them, 
having effected a purchase at any price whatever; owovovr.: see Lex., 
émécos. Cf. H. 251. —moAvopn., we are kept in a state of siege. Some 
of the court might remember the winter that closed the Peloponnesian War, 
when the city was blockaded by the Lacedzmonians, and numbers died of 
starvation. There would then be a touch of pathos in the suggested associa- 
tions, heightening the humorous allusion to the purchaser glad to get out of 
the clutches of the dealer on any terms. 

16. ovrew...gyvoxev, kas come to have such an opinion. —dvdaxas, as 
inspectors ; pred. accus.; kateor, is prob. the aor. for our perf.; d&moxAn- 
potre : this was one of the offices that were filled by lot. In Scheibe it is 
dmrexXnpobre, but Rauch. and Frohb. rightly prefer the pres., as in the MSS. 
— wok, SvTwv, although they were citizens; H. 789, f; G. 277, 53 exelve 
refers to sirop., above. They were, of course, Athenians, while the grain- 
dealers were mostly foreign residents. The trade and manufactures of 
Athens were in those times largely in the hands of foreigners. — avrovs : 
intens.; the criminals themselves; @vdarrav, to restrain. An additional 
indication of the severity of the law. 

17. Gdbvarov, inzpossible ; that is, in the discharge of their sworn duty as 
jurors, for the reason that the accused had themselves already confessed to a 
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violation of the law. — dpoXd, atrey: agr. with the obj. of droyrwoerGe, i e. 
rourwy understood ; transl., when they themselves acknowledge. The time 
denoted by cuvicragGa is to be ascertained from the context ; see note on 
ddavitew, VII. 2. Render: that they were engaged in a combination ; 
voisg clo-wX,: syn. with rods éuwépous ; the merchants who entered the Athe- 
nian ports. This sent. seems to be introd. by ydp not as stating the reason 
for what precedes, but as including it, implied in éuoA. adray. — dv ele... 
émtipav, could censure. — ep ipiv: sc. dorly, (it is in such cases) af your 
discretion to believe, etc. —av ddéfarre, el... dbtic.: a mixed-cond. sent.; 
H. 750; G. 227 1. 

18, 19. 8rt...Kxaréyvere, that you have already condemned many accused 
of this crime, etc.; é. alrlay = crimen habere ; the adv. 45y with the verb 
requires it to be rendered by the Eng. perf. — paddAov éwed., you were more 
desirous ; the other member of the comparison is implied, i. e. than upon 
those who admit their guilt. — kal piv 84: see note, XII. 30; xowwdr., of 
the most general interest ; in those judicial decisions which affected the price 
of bread, the public would naturally feel the keenest interest ; further ex- 
plained by iyyovpevor, x. 7. r., for they will think, etc. The effect of just 
punishment as a preventive of future crime is still more emphatically referred 
to in the next sect.; cf. XII. 35. — abn@. EoeoGe: H. 713; G. 118, 4; 
motety : after adecay, as in XII. 85. 

20, 21. rév p. tocar: that is, what treatment the violators of these 
laws are to expect in the future. — ovrw...dvecrol, for in that case they will 
be only just endurable; pwyyes has here its positive, not its negative force : 
just, barely, not scarcely, hardly. You can perhaps manage to get along 
tolerably with them, if you make the present case a suitable example. ofrw 
is used as in VII. 22. — wdeioror, “he most, i.e. more persons than from 
any other pursuit ; wepl...fjywv., Zave been tried for their lives, syn. with 
wepl...xw6., below. — Kal...aedodwrar, and so great are their profits from 
t¢, — wodutov : limits the understood antec. of of. — evvdernaay : cf. cuvl- 
oracOa, § 17. — wap atrev: ref. to the defendants, as avrov’s, above. — 
ols, and these; the rel. must be understood in a diff. case with wovjoere ; 
H. 818, c. 

22. 6 n.. Set, why there is need; 8 rt is adv. accus. Cf. VIT. 40. — 
TeV...adUK., other criminals ; the art. (repeated with 4AAwyv) has its generic 
force, hence may be omitted in transl. — &§.: H. 488, R.c. This ad captan- 
dum argument has evidently been reserved by the speaker as the sharpest 
and surest arrow in his quiver. 
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On the “Ceramicus,” see Dict. Geog., I. p. 303, “ The Outer Ceramicus and the 
Academy.” Interesting details concerning the tombs are given in Dyer’s Ancient 


. Athens, p. 492 seg. The student is also recommended to read the Platonic dialogue 


Menexenus, in Jowett’s admirable translation. It should be said, however, that the 
introduction by the distinguished translator scarcely does justice either to the merits 
of the discourse contained in the dialogue, or to the significance of this class of 
orations in republican Athens. The student will find in the Mfenexenus many points 
of suggestive contrast with this oration, which, if the theory of Schleiermacher and 
Grote (mentioned in the Introd.) be correct, is invested with additional interest as 
a contemporaneous and rival production. . 


I. énepyp. dv, 7 should blame; the aor. with dy, after an imperf. in the 
cond., sometimes denotes present time; Gr. Moods, 49, 2, N. 5. — rots... 
A€yewv, chose who summoned me to speak at few days’ notice; cf. é& ddyou, 
at short notice, below ; éx, in the sense of after. That the election of the 
orator was often left to a late day would appear from Plato: ‘*‘ This time, 
however, I am inclined to think that the speaker who is chosen will not 
have much to say; for the choice has been quite sudden, and he will be 
compelled almost to improvise.” (AMenex., III.) —6 was x., all time; 
H. 537; G. 142, 4, N. 5. — otras...rvyy.,. that thus they would obtain, 
etc.; H. 574,c; G. 171, 1. 

2. «wpds, with; my discourse is not to vie with their deeds; rovg...etpnx.: 
the customary eulogy on these occasions embraced the heroic deeds of all 
the dead whose memorials adorned the Ceramicus. Thus the theme of 
each speaker was to a great extent the same as that of previous orators. — 
apCovlav, abundance ; i.e. of themes for emulation. — aovetv, 2o compose 
poetry ; in early Eng. make had also this signif. Taylor appositely cites 
Spenser : — 

‘What is he for a ladde you so lament ? 
Ys love such pinching paine to them that prove? 
And hath he skill #0 make so excellent, 
Yet hath so little skill to bridle love?” 
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The parallel expression in Isoc., Panegyr., is: rév worety Suvapévwr, 4 
Trav héyew émicrapévwv. — nada pév : yey is here concess.; its force may be 
reproduced by rendering it a/though in a subord. cl.; although many excel- 
lent things have been said, etc.; 9€ yet; observe the similar constr. in the 
preceding sent. — éxelvous : i. e. rots mporépos; dat. of agent; ixavd: obj. 
of cixeiv.—yiis, Oadrdrrns: H. 584, c; G. 180, 1, N. 1; darewpor, without 
experience of ; they had met peril on every shore. — kaxd: placed after the 
part., instead of being in its normal position before it. For other instances 
of such misplacement of words for rhetorical effect (hyperbaton, as the an- 
cients called it), see XIII. 43, ry wédec; XXIV. 21, duiv; XII. 94, viv. 

3. Tew mpoy., our forefathers ; dtpys, tradition ; not legend, as if there 
were necessarily implied any want of belief in the historic truth of what he 
was about to relate. History for readers had in that age but just begun to 
be composed among the Greeks ; they had as yet scarcely attempted to dis- 
tinguish between legend and history. — kdxelvev : cal = also; the ancient 
as well as the recent dead. — yvépars: West. has pryjyars, but the weight 
of MS. authority is for the former. 7év dyu6. is then obj. gen., — the 
current sayings and anecdotes concerning the brave. 

4. The Amazons hold a prominent place in Greek literature, from the 
Iliad down. Of their invasion of Attica there is frequent mention. Plu- 
tarch, in hif Life of Theseus, describes the final battle, defining the position 
and movements of the contending armies, ‘and giving the day of the month 
in which the engagement took place. Isocrates, in the Panegyricus, refers 
to the Amazons in language similar to that employed here. Plato, Herodo- 
tus, and the ancients generally, believed this nation of warrior-women to 
have actually existed. Consult Class. Dict.; also Grote, I. p. 208 seqg., 
where an excellent statement is to be found of the views of the Greeks con- 
cerning them. The Greek chronologists made Theseus contemporary with 
Hercules, in the thirteenth century B. C., and during his reign the invasion 
- was supposed to have taken place. 

yap: see note, XIII. 5; otxoteat: sc. foay. The Thermodon is a 
small stream of Pontus, flowing into the Euxine east of the river Iris. It 
was in this region that the Argonauts encountered the Amazons. — tev rept 
atrds, of those in their region ; dep. on pévat, — fpovv, overtook; avedt., 
unexpectedly ; to their enemies’ surprise. — Stadéperv, fo surpass ; %...eddel- 
wey, than to be inferior in their forms; i.e. in size and strength. What 
is the etymology and original signif. of our word idea? 

5. tye, Ady: the funeral orations seem to have rung all possible 
changes on this antithesis of deeds and words. Jowett’s paraphrase of the 
Platonic oration in Menex. felicitously begins: ‘‘ There is a tribute of deeds 
and of words.” Here the contrast between deed and report — between their 
own deeds and the report conveyed by others — seems somewhat forced. 
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Throughout the oration there is an excessive striving after antitheses, — see 
already in § 4, — a fault vigorously condemned by Reiske : ‘‘ Mirifice et ad 
fastidium luxuriat hac in oratione Lysias, cum antithesis molestissimis, 
frigus et nauseam creantibus, tum illa perpetua oppositione, seepe perquam 
inepta et puerili, inter wéy et dé.” 

The participial construction also abounds in this oration, participles 
following one another in some passages instead of adverbial clauses. In 
many of these cases, it is preferable to translate the partt. by clauses, acc. 
to the logical requirements of the sentence. — wapadaBotoat...éorpar., ook 
with them and marched. It will be seen that the part. is connected in 
thought with the pred. more closely than those which precede ; toAAfjs... 
x4aptv : Plutarch follows another legend, and says that the war arose in 
consequence of the carrying off of Antiope by Theseus in one of his expedi- 
tions. — derfwavro, acquired, came to have their souls like their nature ; 
cf. pice with ldéas, above. — Ths mpor.: after dvayriay; H. 584, g; 
G. 180, 1; 174; 181, N.; évayrfos may take the gen. when it denotes the 
opposite of, different from; t& tax «w6., from their dangers ; meaning from 
their conduct when in danger. 

6. paotoas: H. 789,b; G. 277, 2; Tov Aourey: i.e. their future 
enterprises. — o082...dmeX@.: cf. Isocr., Panegyr., 70: Tay wey édovady 
ovdeuia wddw aw@dGev. — abrod: adv.; wédews limits wjunv p Bid Th dpe- 
Thv, on account of its valor. 

7. The orator next relates the part taken by Athens in the mythical ex- 
pedition of the Seven against Thebes. See Grote, [. p. 272 seg. Seven 
chieftains led their troops against the City of Seven Gates, — Adrastus, Am- 
phiaraus, Capaneus, Hippomedon, Parthenopzeus, Tydeus, and Polynices. 
After their defeat, ‘‘ Adrastus, unable to obtain permission from the Thebans 
to inter the fallen chieftains, presented himself in suppliant guise, accom- 
panied by their disconsolate mothers, to Theseus at Eleusis. He implored 
the Athenian warrior to extort from the perverse Thebans that last melan- 
choly privilege which no decent or pious Greeks ever thought of with- 
holding, and thus to stand forth as the champion of Grecian public morality 
in one of its most essential points, not less than of the rights of the sub- 
terranean gods. The Thebans obstinately persisting in their refusal, Theseus 
undertook an expedition against their city, vanquished them in the field, and 
compelled them by force of arms to permit the sepulture of their fallen 
enemies. This chivalrous interposition, celebrated in one of the preserved 
dramas of Euripides, formed a subject of glorious recollection to the Athe- 
nians throughout the historical age ; their orators dwelt upon it in terms of 
animated panegyric ; and it seems to have been accepted as a real fact of 
the past time, with not less implicit conviction than the battle of Marathon.”. 
(Grote, I. p. 277.) 
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The participles in this sentence (§§ 7 — 9) should be closely studied. The 
first three are all temporal ; orpar. and qrrn@., however, belong to ddvrwp, 
which latter, denoting a continued state or action in time past, is more 
closely connected with édéovro, when the Thebans did not permit, etc., they 
sent heralds and besought; thynodp.: causal; aro8av, by their death. — 
ToUs...Katw, the gods below ; the gods of the underworld, Pluto and Perse- 
phone, with the deities subordinate to them; ra atrov, their (due honors); 
namely, the customary funeral rites. — lepev 88 praty., and holy places being 
polluted ; the groves and sacred enclosures outside of the city, which the 
presence of the dead would pollute; Pausanias mentions, for instance, 
temples of Zeus and of Themis, situated west of the city. 

8,9. dvbpov: H. 572, e; G. 169, 1; also understood with dxiwr. in the 
next cl.; det of men who distrusted themselves. — robrey, dep. on ruxetr, is 
either ¢kis, referring to the request, or ¢hese, referring to Trav vexpdv, — odSe- 
pias...twapy., although there was previously no occaston of hostility, etc.; 
ov&...xaptf., and not because they were trying to please; xaptf. and 4&. are. 
causal. — tev voprfopévey, the customary rites; tmtp apdorépwy : for the 
real interests of both contending parties; érépovs refers to the Thebans ; 
brip piv tev (for brep ray pév, the particle being placed after the first word 
of the phrase) refers to the Thebans, and rév érépwy to the Argives ; they are 
in appos. with trép dugordépwr. In the latter of the two phrases, érépwr is 
unnecessary. — aAelw: cogn. accus. after éfuBp.; warplov, ancestral; sanc- 
tioned by hereditary usage. 

10. Kxowds am. av0., common to all men; H .§87,c; G. 181. — rap- 
Oévres (éralpw): causal ; oby is placed at the beginning, because it qualifies 
the whole pred. of the clause. — KaBSpelww : the name of Thebes in the 
mythical period was Kadyeia, a name afterwards confined to the citadel. — 
vexpots: in appos. with d0\a. —Wv ...’EXevo., in their Eleusts; i.e. Eleusis 
in Attica. There was an ancient town in Boeotia bearing the same name. 

11. ‘* After the death and apotheosis of Heracles, his son Hyllos and his 
other children were expelled and persecuted by Eurystheus ; the fear of his 
vengeance deterred both the Trachinian king Keyx and the Thebans from 
harboring them, and the Athenians alone were generous enough to brave the 
risk of offering them shelter. Eurystheus invaded Attica, but perished in 
the attempt by the hand of Hyllos, or by that of Iolaos, the old companion 
and nephew of Heracles. The chivalrous courage which the Athenians had 
on this occasion displayed in behalf of oppressed innocence was a favorite 
theme for subsequent eulogy by Attic poets and orators.” (Grote, I. p. 94.) 

According to the Alexandrian chronologists, Hercules belonged to the 
generation immediately preceding the Trojan War. They make Eurys- 
theus to have been slain 8. c. 1207. Isocrates says, ‘‘long before the Tro- 
jan War” (xodd xpd ray Tpwikdv) ; Panegyr., § 54. 
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Hipveé.: king of Mycenz ; see Class. Dict. — hhavleby : by plup. in 
Eng.; H. 706; &yAatv., were driven forth (from one city after another); 
note the force of the imperf. — aley....%pyous, ashamed, it is true, of their 
act, i. e. in refusing shelter to the sons of Hercules. — éwl rav Bwpov : 
‘* All altars were places of refuge. The supplicants were considered as 
placing themselves under the protection of the deities to whom the altars 
were consecrated.” (Dict. Ant., ‘‘ Ara.”) 

12. ob HOA., would not; perd...Biapayx., 4o contend on the side of jus- 
tice. — tiv...ySotvro, reverenced the virtues of Hercules; dper4 in such 
a connection commonly has a broader signif. than valor, prowess, for which 
dvdpla, edpuxla, and other syn. are used. In the /uneral Oration attributed 
to Demosthenes, the speaker remarks that valor (avdpia) is only one of the 
elements of dper%}. — xapt{opevor : as in § 8, giving the reason. 

13. perd tov...dx., with, i.e. with the aid of, etc.; Peloponnesus, before 
its invasion by the Dorians, was inhabited by the Achzans, Arcadians, and 
other tribes of more or less pure Hellenic blood. — ov«...peréyvacay, they 
did not repent on the approach of danger; Savev: after éyyis; H. 589; 
G. 182, 2. — dmroiot...yevdpevor, what sort of men they would become ; lit. 
of what sort they would be, having become men; GvSpes: pred. nom. with 
yevou. The preceding éxeivous, acc. to Greek usage, anticipates the subj. of 
the clause ; it may be omitted in transl. See H. 726. 

14. o¥8%...dya0fs, ad no gain offering itself except a good renown. — 
Kal rots pév,...rois 84, and...the latter,...the former. — pnd woreiy Exov- 
tas, 40 do nothing by compulsion; subj. of eivac; dxovras agr. with indeterm. 
subj. of rocety. — trip tobrov apd., in behalf of both of these ; i.e. justice 
and the oppressed. | 

15. torotrov...éb., were so proud. — avroy ixerebovra, even if he should 
come as a suppliant himself. — ®oteay: for its position, see H. 532, a, 
and cf. XII. 77. — kal tr. . HAev8., set free their souls also. — rois...dorre- 
davecayv, by their own perils crowned them with victory; i.e. secured their 
triumph. By a rather forced figure, the verb meaning ¢o designate as victor, 
i. e. by bestowing a crown, is used meaning ¢o render victorious. So 
Reiske : ‘‘coronabant, hoc est, victores reddebant.” Baur: ‘‘ bekranzten 
sie mit den Preisen ihrer eignen Kampfe.” 

16. rorotrov...ebr., so much more fortunate than their father ; observe 
that roo. refers not to what precedes, but to what follows ; which, instead 
of a cl. of conseq., is an indep. sent. introd. by ydp. The sense is given by 

rendering toc., meuch, and ydp, as usual, for. Though the sons of Hercules 
had not reached manhood, they had obtained what had never been granted 
to their father with all his might. — érlw....rdv Blov, Aaving made life toil- 
some, etc.; wal...dvra, although he was. — elBov: see the similar hyperbaton 
in § 2, revOobvres. 
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The preceding passage offers many marked similarities of thought and 
expression to §§ 54-60 of the Panegyricus. 

17. The Athenians are extolled as the natural champions of human 
rights, by virtue not only of their autochthonous origin, but also of their free 
institutions, The birth of their race from the soil on which they lived was 
a favorite theme with the orators in their panegyrics. It was deemed an 
honor peculiar to the Attic people. In the //iad, Erechtheus, the oldest 
name in the Attic genealogy, is said to be born of the Earth : — 


8v ror Adin 
Opéve, Acds Ovydrnp, réxe 5é felSwpos Apoupa. 
f., Il. 547, 548. 


— TWodAd...baipxe, thus, accordingly, did it fall to our ancestors, etc.; the 
subj. is dtaudy. — f Te yap: the correl. of ré is dé at the beginning of § 18; 
H. 855, b.— @uanoay, became inhabitants of; incept. aor.; of wodXol : i. e. 
most nations. — GAAQ...warp(Sa, but, being autochthonous, they had the same 
sotl as both mother and country, Isocr. says: pivors yap huiv Trav ‘EdAjvov 
Thy avriy tpopiy xal rarpida xal unrépa xadéoae epoonjxe. Sanegyr., § 25. 
And Plato: ‘‘Their ancestors were not strangers, nor are these their descend- 
ants sojourners only, whose fathers have come from another country ; but 
they are the children of the soil, dwelling and living in their own land. 
And the country which brought them up is not like other countries, a step- 
mother to her children, but their own true mother; she bore them and 
nourished them and received them, and in her bosom they now repose.” 
Menexenus, VI., Jowett’s transl. 

18, 19. 8€: correl. with ré above; it introd. a second reason; @v... 
Xpdvm: the expulsion of the dynasty of the Pisistratidze occurred B. C. 510. 
The constitutional changes introduced by Clisthenes followed immediately 
after, and with him the Athenian democracy began. — rihv éev0....peyl- 
orny, that the freedom of all ts (amounts to, results in) che greatest har- 
mony; ‘“libertatem omnium summam efficere concordiam.” Auger. — 
vTas...édmlBas: i. e. the hope of what would be gained by the dangers they 
endured ; hence translate, the rewards of their dangers: in times of danger 
all were animated with a common hope ; xotwds.. AAX.: to be shared by one 
as well as another, hence common to all; éroNvrevovTo, administered the 
government. — Bla, by force ; in distinction from véuqm; an essential differ- 
ence between an arbitrary and a constitutional government. — déploat, ¢o 
define; observe the meaning of Spos = Lat. fimis, and of the derivatives 
horizon, aorist, etc. — tpyp 8&...dmnp., and in their actions to yield obedi- 
ence to these; expl. by what follows. They acted with Law as their King, 
and Discourse as their Teacher. 

Only this passing glance is given to the free institutions and the charac- 
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teristic civil polity of Athens. For a worthier eulogy based on a discrimi- 
nating analysis, we must turn to the orations of Pericles, — 

20. In the following sections (20 — 47) the orator extols the martial valor 
and the Pan-hellenic patriotism of his countrymen in repelling the Persian - 
invasions 3 the first commanded by Datis and Artaphernes, B. Cc. 490; the 
next under Xerxes, ten years later. The reader will do well to consult 
Grote, or, for a more compact narrative, Curtius, Vol. IJ., the chapter on 
** The Wars of Liberation.” 

Kal ydp vot: this phrase freq. introduces a conclusion, consequence, or 
illustration. It then = Lat. sfague, accordingly, and thus, therefore, xal 
having a connective, ydép an epexegetic, and rol a confirmative force. For 
other exx. of this use (distinct from the signif. in which it is more freq. used 

= Lat. etenim profecto), see § 26; also Demosth., Phil, I. 6; De Cor., 
99; De Falsa Legat., 137 and 325. — xal ivres, «. 7. ., being of noble 
descent and of one mind; y. Spo.a may be understood in two ways: 
(1) entertaining like sentiments, i.e. the sentiments of liberty, equality, and 
harmony spoken of above, — an interpretation which Reiske prefers, and 
which accords with the context; (2) entertaining corresponding sentiments, 
i, €. sentiments and aims corresponding to their honorable descent. Thus 

Baur : ‘ chenso gesinnt.” — wavraxod : used as adj., everywhere existing. 

21. Baowreds: Darius, the son of Hystaspes; evr. pupidd., fifty 
** myriads,” half a million ; the reader will remember that this is eulogy, 
not history. The number led by Datis and Artaphernes is variously 
estimated ; see Grote, IV. p. 345, note; Curtius, II. p. 235, note. 100,000 
infantry and 10,000 cavalry is the lowest estimate. In the Platonic oration 
it is ‘‘fifty myriads and three hundred ships”; A/enex., X. — éxotoay, 
Gxovoay : H. 488, Rem. c; they may be rendered, without force, by force. 
— ovres may be omitted in transl.; it refers to the condition expressed in 
the cl. el...xowjoawro, tf they should bring on the conflict, etc. 

22. wepl ris wdXr.: limits To. ddta, such an opinion, i.e. the opinion 
expressed in the foll.; taciv, aroAephoover: both retain the tense of direct 
disc.; the former has its future sense ; H. 699, a; G. 200, N. 3 (b); éxelvors : 
ref. to dAAnv wédrw in its collect. signif. — HEover, they would come, i.e. the 
Athenians; still ind. disc. after 55a, continued also with change of mode in 
rodnjoew, below. — davepav...xatabicOar, fo assume in their behalf an 
attitude of open hostility with them, i.e. the Persians. The verb properly 
denotes to make a deposit with a person, with the understanding of repay- 
ment. Cf. Demosth., XV. 11. 

23. of pev...drev., they, then, reasoned thus; ov doy. dddres, making no 
account of; in most of the MSS. there is a lacuna. — a@dvarov: H. 885, 


fine print, last sent. — Seiv...elSévar, chat they ought to be indebted for their 
rescue to others; see Lex., xdpts. 
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24. ratra...yvévres: cf. y. Suow, § 20.—perd wadwrev, i common 
with all men. — vas pav.. xeario@ar, that because of death their lives were 
not their own ; lit. they possessed their lives belonging to another. They 
held their lives as of little worth, for really they were not theirs. So Isocr., 
Panegyr., 86, also speaking of his countrymen at Marathon: Gomep éy ddXo- 
rplacs yuxais uéddovres xwdurevoew, as tf they were about to go into battle 
with the lives of others. Similarly, in Thucyd., I. 70, the Corinthian orator 
says of the Athenians: €re dé rots nev cduacw dddoTpiwrdras bwep ris wé- 
Aews xpGvrat, further, in the cause of the state they treat their bodies as if 
they absolutely belonged to another. — vwuqev: H. 757; G. 232, 4; cf. 247, 
N. 3; supply »xay after Sivac@at, with the antec. of ols for its obj. — dACy@ 
...mpoan., that they should perish (only) a little before the rest; H. 610; 
G. 188, 2. 

25, 26. bwip...priopuy., not grudging their lives in the cause of virtue 
and valor; on the meaning of dper, see note on § 12, and cf. L. & S., 
sixth ed. —rpéwaa...rev BapB....guPaddvrev, srophics of (their victory 
over) the barbarians who had made an invasion, etc.; tv ty abray...wapa... 
wepas, tn their own country, on the borders of the land ; the arrangement 
of the phrases in this part of the sentence cannot be commended for either 
elegance or perspicuity. — otrw...51a raxéwv, so quickly. —xKal yap roe: 
see § 20; tép in each cl. has its causal signif., because of; in the latter cl. 
transl. over. — rhv dperiv atrev, the glory of them ; i. e. rav Erywr. 

27. GxOdspevos...cuph., gricued at the disaster; &wabis...xax., and not 
having suffered misfortunes. These brief touches characterize not inappro- 
priately the weak and passionate monarch. — Sec. &ra: in the spring of 
480, after having spent the winter in Sardis, Xerxes and his host set out 
from that city. — odras Awapov: a diff. word from dwecpos, above, being 
-~derived from alpha privative and wépas or weipas, end, limit; in order to 
give the pred. adj. its proper force, render: the number of the land-army 
he led was so vast. Herod. says: ‘‘ For was there a nation in all Asia 
which Xerxes did not bring with him against Greece? Or was there 
a river, except those of unusual size, which sufficed for his troops to drink ?” 
Rawlinson’s transl., IV. p. 19. 

28, 29. onpetow: H. 502, c; the foll. ydp is epexegetic. He finds an 
incidental evidence of the magnitude of the host in the fact that it was con- 
sidered a saving of time to construct such a bridge for its transportation. — 
Ta tedh., the obstacles of nature; ra 0. mphy., the deeds of the gods; the 
latter referring doubtless to the storm which destroyed the first bridge, and 
to the other portents mentioned by Herod. — wAotv...Avay. yevéo Oar, forced 
@ voyage to be made; explained by dcoptéas ..."A@w. On this latter form, 
see H. 148; G. 42, 2, N. 1.— ev pev...braxov., some reluctantly submitting ; 
G&xsvtey and éxévrewy are pred. adjj.; H. 488, R. c; G. 138, N. 7. Herod. 
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names various tribes “ that submitted without necessity, when their affairs 
were in good condition,’ among them the Boeotians, except the Plataans 
and Thespians. — dpodrepa: defined by the foll. appositives xépdos and 
dé0s ; H. 500, d. 

30, 31. avrol...2uBdvres, embarking in person ; not employing merce- 
nary troops and substitutes, as became common at a later date ; éwt...époh6., 
went with assistance to. — Aaxedarpdnot in § 31 is without a pred. On 
Scheibe’s suggestion we may supply dwwAovro, perished, in the lacuna after 
EuedXov. This unwieldy sentence extends (acc. to Scheibe’s punctuation) 
unbroken into § 34. — rod wAABovs: H. 580, 1; G. 174; supply a partit. 
gen. after it as the antec. of the foll. relatives. — ovx trrn®., « 7. X.: they 
were killed, but not conquered, — a favorite thought with the orators. So 
Lycurgus, of those who fell at Chzronea, in almost the same words: ovx 
hrrndévres, ddr’ dwobavdvres EvOawep erdxOnoay. (Against Leocrates, § 48.) 
Isocr., Panegyr., 92, of the Spartans at Thermopylz: ‘* Surely it is wrong 
to say that they were conquered, for no one of them deigned to flee.” 

32, 33. téev pév: the Lacedzeemonians ; tew 8: the Persians ; rhs mrap- 
é80v: of Thermopyle ; of pév, the latter. — rotg...mpdypaciy, che dangers 
that encompassed them ; weptéornxa often = fo encompass in a@ threatening 
manner, —iphpnyv...r\Ap., they (i.e. the barbarians) would take the city 
being left defenceless. — d...adhorovrar, but if, etc., that they (i. e. Athens) 
would be captured by the land-army, — Svvherovras : join with dr, above. 
— Svoiv: gen. abs.; fwo (questions) being before them ; more freely: being 
called to decide whether it was best, etc. — perd.. yevop., joining the bar- 
barzans. — «peirroy : pred. adj. agr. with édevd.; H. 522; G. 138, N. 2, (c). 

34, 35. wai8as, yvv., pyt.: emphatic omission of the art.; H. 530, c. 
Observe the same omission in transl. — 8 rls...8dv, 07 seeing which, who 
would not? etc.— ws... yyovle®n, considering how great and terrible a danger 
-..was encountered ; instead of a causal cl. introd. by Src ofrws, we have an 
exclamation expressing the thought subjectively; H. 815; Gr. Afoods, 65, 4. 
— rol, yropny, what feelings. — rod... n.vSévov (sc. bvros dxicrou), the ap- 
proaching conflict being of doubtful issue. — omp +. grdéenros, for their 
loved ones ; explained in the cl. immediately following. :Adrys, affection, 
is poetically put for the object of the affection; cf. Plato, éyyurdrov rod 

“w600u, nearest the object of his desire ; he has also & gedérns, my dear. 

36, 37. mepracthke : see note on wepecr., § 32. — 1d... mpoadévar, the 
prospect of their own death; subj. of elvar. — cvpoopdv, calamity, pred. 
nom. agr. with the antec. of &. — evruy.: H. 789,e; G. 277, 4; trecred.: 
cf. urexd., § 34; HAmfov, were expecting. —% wov, doubtless ; # confirma- 
tive, as also in § 40, before woAv. — rhyv 82...rropSoupévny, and that the land 
was suffering devastation ; note the change of tense from the preced. — 
lepey 82...dxov. 5€: H. 794; Gr. Afoods, 111. 
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38. dv rave, at the same time. — xpavyis rev Siad., the shricks of the 
perishing. — ths Gar. peoris : the sense requires another part., say alc6a- 
vopevot, percetving, instead of dxovoyres. A striking illustration of this 
figure, zeugma, is found in WM. 7, 1 Cor. iii. 2: ydda buds érédrica, ob 
Bedoya, “SJ gave you milk to drink, not meat.” Farrar (Greek Syntax), 
quoting this ex., remarks: ‘* This figure of speech is very rare in English, 
and illustrates more than any other the Greek quickness of apprehension.” 
— otons Tis vavpax.: causal, and to be joined with dox., decause of the 
naval battle being undecided, thinking ; rort pév...tott 86, now...and now. 

39. ov...cBdov: H. 810, anda; G. 153, N. 1, and 148, N. 3. — @voroy 
avapy., lit. remindings of sacrifices, enumeration (to the gods) of sacrifices 
offered. Others differently, as L. & S.: recollection of vows to pay sacri- 
fices; Reiske: gua non concipiebantur victimarum vota.— Qreos...walSev, 
compassion for children ; all these genitives objective ; H. 565; G. 167, 3. 

40, 41. toApys: H. 577, a; G. 171, 2, and Rem. — xara tiv dperhy 
.. Othveykay, surpassed, were supertor to; see note, § 12, on dper7. — 
Bactrevopivev, subjects of a king. 

42, 43. wAetora...nal KGAX....cuveB., hey made the greatest and most 
honorable contributions. — inavet....wpagat: describing the ideal leader ; 
Yyovat, fo form a judgment, to decide, including the power to comprehend 
the exigencies of a crisis, and to decide on the requisite action. — ka(rot, 
accordingly; @Av...ijprrav (épifw), would have contended, claimed to be 
equal; yvapy, judgment ; cf. yvGvai, above. — dvaphioB., without dispute ; 
pred. adj.; spovootoay, corresponding to, commensurate with. — yvyclav 
... Kal atrex., genuine and native ; the first implying that their valor was 
not a spurious or assumed virtue ; the second, that it was not an imported 
one, or borrowed from others. 

44, 45. Kowhv...derhe., they gained a common freedom for the rest also ; 
the verb foll. by a pred. adj. as in §§ 5, 43, and 24. — ‘Io @pdv: the build- 
ing of the wall across the Isthmus had been begun on the approach of 
Xerxes. Tt was resumed on the approach of Mardonius, who, however, 
after invading Attica, fell back into Boeotia, where the campaign was ended 
by the battle of Platzea. — ayataévrav...cwr., being content with their own 
safety. — Srav....wepudety, purposing to look on and allow; wnbd...yevopé- 
vous : cf. peTa...yevou., § 33. —’A@nvator: as Herodotus relates it, it was 
Chileiis, a Tegean, who reminded the I.acedzemonians of the uselessness of 
their plan of self-defence. (Bk. IX. 9.) — éxefvotg : i. e. the Persians ; Tov- 


tous: i.e. the Peloponnesians. —%oeoOar...Bacir., would belong to the king ; 


on the omission of the art., see H. 530, a. ; 

46, 47. SiSacx., suffering themselves to be taught; one meaning of the 
pass., and suitable to the tense used. — avrol péy: emphasizes the subj. of 
wotety and Boud., in contrast with "A@yvaious. — avrots: after wapaweiy ; 
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Bod. els: cf. €B070. éxl, § 30. — robs arroyv., who had despaired of. — 
BéBarov : constr. like xouwy, § 43; Karapy., achieved, secured. — pO’ dv: 
with whom, on whose side. — nyepdves: the Athenian hegemony (iryenovia), 
or leadership in Grecian affairs, is usually dated from about 477 B. C.; see 
Grote, Vol. V. p. 290 seg. The battle of Platsea was fought in 479. 

48. In §§ 48-53, mention is made of the war against Corinth and Aegina 
in alliance with Sparta. It broke out 457 B. c. Little is known concerning 
it. Thucydides is the chief authority, and his account is almost as brief as 
this. See Thucyd., Bk. I. 105, 106; also Grote, Vol. V. p. 320 seg. The 
speaker, indeed, seems to have taken Thucydides as his authority, if we may 
judge from the strikingly similar phraseology. 

KaTaotavros...yey., Aaving broken out through jealousy on account of 
what had taken place ; tev wempay.: ref. to the achievements of the Athe- 
nians. — pixpov...dedp., and cach needing but few grievances, i. e. pretexts 
for war. — vaup. "AO....yevonévys, ¢ naval battle having been fought by the 
Athenians. — AapBavoy : ref. to ’AOyvaio:s for its subj. Observe the irreg- 
ularity of construction above, by which gpovobvres and deduevor are in the 
nom. instead of the gen. absol.; H. 886. See a similar instance, Hellen., 
Il. 2. 3: 6 &repos...wapayyédwy. 

49. toAvopxotyrey : sc. ’AOnvalwy; H. 791, a. — Tis HA. arotens, the 
men capable of bearing arms being absent; deka, in this and similar con- 
nections, denotes the age during which Athenians were liable to military 
duty. They were enrolled as citizens at 18; then, after serving two years 
in the home-guard, were liable to military duty abroad from 20 to 60, — in 
all 42 years of nominal or actual service. In a collective sense, 7 7Acxia 
(also the pl. al 7Acxiac) denotes the entire military force of the city, namely, 
the 42 successive enrolments or military classes which constituted the Athe- 
nian army. — &pypow: pred.; cf. épjuny in § 32; épBarety is fut. — dev rd 
orpat., that they would draw off the encamped army. —Tepdvaayv : Gera- 
neia, the mountain-range west of Megara. 

50. tov pav am. sone (of their troops) deing af a distance, i.e. in Egypt; 
tay S€ others, i.e. those in Aegina; ovSdva...peraméur., had the courage 
not to send for etther. —ol...yeyovdtes, those who were under the military 
age. Cf. Thuc.: ol mpeoBvraro: xal ol vewrara, the oldest and the youngest. 
— tov xlyS. moufoacba : cf. § 21; avrol pévor: join with the subj. of the 
infinitive. 

51, 52. of ply, the former; avrol, themselves, i.e. in their own ex- 
pertence. They had no need to imitate others, but simply to repeat their 
own deeds. — Mvpoyl8ou otpar., with Myronides as general; awavr. av- 
tol: see a’rés, L. & S., I. 3. — rots 48y Am., those now past service; i.e. 
disabled by old age ; this and the foll. phrase are in the instrum. dat., where 
the nom. would be more natural, the ref. being to the same persons as the 
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subj. — rovs...dmavricavtes, having gone (I say) into a foreign land to 
meek those who had presumed to invade thetrs ; 1 have added parentheses to 
the text of Scheibe. 

53. ol pav...cdpacry (sc. durduevor): syn. with rois...daretpnxéat, above. 
— «pelrrovs: their bravery superior to their physical strength. — of pay... 
éwaSebovro, the latter went back to their teachers; wadetouat (pass.), f0 
recetue instruction. 

54. The orator now epitomizes (§§ 54- 57) the beneficial results of the 
policy pursued by Athens during her primacy in Greece; the contrast of 
succeeding events might well bring Hellas to these tombs bewailing her 
buried liberties (58 — 60). 

év &w....xpdveq: not the same as 6 ras xpdvos, § 1, but she whole period 
treated of in this discourse. — tov...dvSpev: including those previously 
buried in the Ceramicus. 

55, 56. wapacxdvres, rendering; syn. with drodelxvysu. See Lex. — 
tots éAlyots : the policy of Sparta was to establish oligarchies in her depend- 
encies. — td terov, equality; H. 496; G. 139, 2.-— xdxelvous, them too ; 
the policy of the Athenians (he maintains) was to strengthen their allies as 
well as themselves. — 6 p. BaowAreds : i. e. the Persian monarch. — (Sov... 
éavrod, was yielding up some of his own possessions ; H. 574,€3; G. 170, 1. 

57. Kat ore: the foll. clauses also dep. on dcre. — rpooraras, hyend- 
vas, champions, leaders; ylyver®ar: its subj. is implied : the living Athe- 
nians who stood in the places of the fallen. 

58. amrodopévev : at A’gospotami. — etre ty. kaxlg, whether (it was) by 
a commander's treason. ‘‘Of this suspicion both Konon and Philokles 
stand clear. Adeimantus was named as the chief traitor, and Tydeus along 
with him.” Grote, Vol. VIII. p. 220; see also his note. — ovpdopas : 
pred. after yevou. For éxelyns, see H. 513, c; agrees with its pred. -noun, — 
hv, Aad been. Says Grote (Vol. VIII. p. 191): ‘* We shall be warranted 
in affirming that the first years of the Spartan empire, which followed upon 
the victory of AXgospotami, were years of all-pervading tyranny and multi- 
farious intestine calamity, such as Greece had never before endured.” 

59. ét....4hyesdveav: ref. to the [acedzemonian hegemony, or supremacy. 
— ol...éuBalvowres, those who formerly did not embark upon the sea ; i.e 
the Persians. The Persian fleet of Pharnabazus conquered the fleet of 
Sparta and her allies at Cnidus, B.c. 394. (Cf. Grote, IX. p. 282; Cur- 
tius, IT. p. 254 seg.) It was the Athenian Conon, however, who commanded 
the Persians. — elg +. Evpamrnv: Pharnabazus with his fleet sailed the fol- 
lowing spring to the Peloponnesian coast. ‘‘ The appearance of a Persian 
satrap with a Persian fleet, as master of the Peloponnesian Sea and the Sa- 
ronic Gulf, was a phenomenon astounding to Grecian eyes, And if it was 
not equally offensive to Grecian sentiment, this was in itself a melanchcly 
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proof of the degree to which Pan-hellenic patriotism had been stifled by the 
Peloponnesian War and the Spartan empire. No Persian tiara had been 
seen near the Saronic Gulf since the battle of Salamis.”’ (Grote, IX. p. 321.) 
— BSovrevover, are in slavery; byxal., have been placed in power. These 
things could hardly have been said till some time after the conclusion of the 
treaty of Antalcidas, B. c. 387. How great the humiliation of Greece was 
at that time, see depicted by Grote, IX. 385, and the foll. chapter. 

60. dftov Av: sc. dv. — oore...dpery : quoted by Pausanias, and sup- 
posed to be the passage freely quoted by Aristotle (RAe¢., III. 10), who 
instances it as a happy combination of antithesis with personifying metaphor ; 
‘*had he said there was reason she should weep, her liberty having been 
buried with them, it would indeed have been metaphor and personification ; 
but the words ‘her liberty,’ ‘their valor,’ have a certain antithesis”; 
Gs, «. T. X., considering that her own liberty was being buried with their 
valor; atrav: ref. to the collective ‘EAAdd:. Lycurgus (Oraé. ag. Leocrates, 
50) says of the dead at Chzronea: suverdgn yap Trois rovrwy swuacw ) Tay - 
AdrAwy ‘EAAjpww edevOepla. — erépwv...AaBdpevos, in meeting other leaders ; 
i. e. when the Greeks were led by others than Athenians. —t@ 82...2A08 
éyylveras, while in the latter there is springing up a disposition to emulate, 
etc. 

61. An eloquent tribute (§§ 61-66) to those who fell fighting under 
Thrasybulus for the restoration of the Athenian democracy. This could be 
fitly spoken by Lysias, who had shared the reverses and the triumph of 
the exiles. 

EH Onv, J have been led off; tatra pév: obj. of ddog., to give utterance 
Lo these lamentations. Observe the antithetic uév and dé; these lamenta- 
tions for Greece are aside from the purpose of my discourse ; my eulogy 
finds a more fitting theme in those men who restored free government to 
Athens, — wept rod Stxalov: as in § 17. — wawras...xext., having made all 
men thetr enemies ; rhetorical exaggeration, referring to the fact mentioned 
at the end of § 62, that they fought not only against the enemies of their 
country, but against their countrymen themselves. 

62. xowiy...xal rots ddAos, as a common possession to the rest also; 
Wuxais, courage. — ovx...dpyi{spevot: this contrast of blended motives, — 
shame and rage, — is a fine one. — trodeplovus 84, «. 7. X., and (having) as 
enemies (not only) those who were formerly (such), but also, etc. 

63. cdpacr.. éavroy: i. e. not depending on mercenaries alone. — pdp- 
Tvpas : appos. with 7ovs...rdgous. Xenophon mentions that the Lacede- 
monians who fell in one of the engagements were buried in the Ceramicus. 
(Hellen., II. 4. 33.) — wal yap rot: see note, § 20. — dwSetay, dwéidnvay: 
both these verbs are used in the sense fo cause to be, to render, — rdyxn: it 
was Conon who rebuilt the walls, after the battle of Cnidus, 394. 
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64. avrov: partit. gen.; &8eaAga...tois Epyous, Aindred to the deeds. — 
érpdtrovro, devoted themselves ; read the remarks of Grote (IX. p. 367) on 
the character of Thrasybulus. He says: ‘‘In him the energy of a successful 
leader was combined with complete absence both of vindictive antipathies 
for the past, and of overbearing ambition for himself. — &arroto@ar... 
ahéov fxav: the ref. is to their privileges as citizens; render: neither being 
able to suffer encroachment upon their privileges, nor wanting to have more 
for themselves (i. e. more than had belonged to them under the constitution). 
— av, gave a share of; foll. by rijs...édevBeplas. 

65. Sr...€8ve.: obj. cl. after dwedoy., they repelled the charges against 
them, (showing) that, etc. — Blq, in spite of; H. 565. — dpovootvres: con- 
ditional, as shown by the dy belonging with éddvayro. | 

66. A brief mention of the allies and mercenary troops that assisted 
Thrasybulus. The ‘‘men of Phyle” received reinforcements from the Me- 
garians and Argives, and more especially from the Thebans. 

To wAHOE, the people; see note, XII. 42. —warplda...ynodpevor, re- 
garding valor as their native country.; that is, regarding as their home and 
country any spot where glory was to be won. 

67. The eulogy (§§ 67 — 76) of those whose remains were now receiving 
interment. 

Katvol...yevdmevar, entering into a new alliance ; the part. logically sub- 
ordinate to BonOjcavres, hence without a connective ; cf. a similar use of 
yevou. in § 69. On the formation of this league, see Curtius’s Hzs¢., Vol. IV. 
Pp. 243. — 0v...€xowres: causal and explanatory ; for they did not cherish the 
same spirit, etc.; from ov on through the parenthesis may better be rendered 
at the close of the sentence. — of pév, the latter ; ot 34, but they; i.e. the 
Athenians who aided the Corinthians. — rijs mpor. tx@pas: as a Pelopon- 
nesian state and an ally of Sparta, Corinth had more than once been at war 
with Athens. The Peloponnesian War, it will be remembered, began by 
the Athenians taking the part of the Corcyrzeans against Corinth. 

68. peyddrAnv...“EAAd8a, endeavoring to render Hellas great; a use of 
the part. similar to xapifsuevor, § 8. — exelvwv: ref. to ray wodeulwy. In 
their contest with Sparta, they were fighting the battles of the very states 
that were in league with Sparta, — the tributary states of the Peloponnesus. 
—whoavres, when victorious; rev avrev: the same liberties that they 
themselves enjoyed. 

69, 70. ovro.: the same as ol Oarrduevor, § 67.— Stacdoavres, having 
kept untarnished.— trnvap0wrav: double augment ; H.314; G. 105, 1, N.3; 
render: made good the ill-successes of others. —t& tpodetia, the filial debt ; 
the debt due to their country for their rearing and education ; see Lex. 

71, 72. Tob éw. Blov, because of the life still left them; H. 577, 8; 
G. 173, I. — wept Adrrovos...fyoupevor: see note, XII. 7. — &8aAdots, 
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x.¥. X.: art. omitted; see note to § 34. — wol\av...dwapxévrev: gen. 
abs.; cf. XII. 97. Miiller: in tanta malorum multitudine et gravitate ; 
render : in view of the many sufferings to which they are exposed. — vedrrepor 

4 Gore Sevan, too young to know; H. 768; otwy: H. 825, b, last rem. ; 
Kiihn. -» 344, Rem. 1, last sentence. 

73. Tovrwy: neut., after the comparative ; it refers to the following 
clauses. — &8uvdrous...r@ vopar.: cf. rois cwpyaow... duvdpevor, § 53. 
éwd DectoOar: i.e. that those same ones who formerly envied them 
should now be looking on them with pity, — one of the sharpest ‘‘ arrows 
of outrageous fortune.” — &y&. dyelvous : pred. after Roay, 

. 7h. WaS...Xph, and how are they to, etc. See L. & S., xp}, TI. — ddd 
. pepvioGar, zay, it is reasonable at such a time that the rest (of the citizens) 
remember thent, i.e. the bereaved; d\Ad thus used implies ot so! on the 
contrary ; it is sometimes rendered why. The.next ddAd introd. one of the 
series of rhetorical questions, and may be rendered or; see note, XII. 40. — 
Avirfjou: subj. of gor! understood. — &dAAd...xiwStvorg: the answer to this 
question, instead of being introd. by dAAd, du, like the preceding question, 
is made a cl. dep. on the interrog. sent. itself. — péya bpovotvras, x. T. d. 
exulting over their misfortunes; tobrav seems to be used instead of adréa», 
because the persons referred to are present before the speaker. 

75. Xaptv: pred. accus., ravryy being the direct obj. of dwod.; H. 5 56 ; ; 
G. 166, N. 2; for the gender of ravrny, which refers to the rest of the sens 
tence, commencing with el, see note XII. 37. Render: #£ seems to me that 
this ts the only return we can make. Observe, however, that uérqv agrees 
with radryy. —wepl...rovoluda, should highly honor. — éo«wep...bvTes, as 
tf we were ourselves their fathers. | * 

76. tev tévrov: gen. after rivas. — wpoofkovras: used substantively, 
but foll. by the same case as its verb. It is sometimes foll. (as a subst.) by 
a limiting gen. — rd twov r. EdAors, equally with the rest, i.e. no more than 
the rest. — awo8avévrev: gen. abs.; supply rovrwy from the preceding ; 
H. 791,a; Gr. Moods, 110, 1,.N. 2. 

77 Peroration, administering consolation fo the surviving friends of the 
deceased. Death is the common Jot of man. These now buried are not to 
be lamented, but counted happy; for ney cies their own cesty, and have 
gained immortal honors. 

: GAAR yda: cf. XII. 99 ; ut, ss Salah ancl ne eae es 
of our being sgortal ; H. 801; G. 279,43; .Gr. Maads, .112,.2,.and:Rem. 
The student would do well to note two points in regard to this character- 
istically Greek construction : first, that \avOdvw, to escape the notice of, is an 
active verb, though not usually translated by such in Eng.; second, that the 
part. Svres (with Ovyrol) not only agrees grammatically with the subject, but 
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is logically an integral part of the subject. Cf. ol8a Ovyrds dw, J know that 
J am mortal, in which the part. with the adj. logically forms a part: of the 
object. — 4.. Piper, or te be 30 exceedingly sad.— % Cdvaros, «. 7. 2.: cf. 
Horace, Odes, I. 4: 
“ Pallida Mors zquo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 

Regumque turres.”’ 

“ Pale Death with impartial foot strikes at the hovels of the poor and the towers of 

| princes.” 


78. dfvov (fw): dy also to be supplied, as in § 60. — xal véewv...yfhpes, 
subject both to diseases and to old age ; gen. after compar. — 6...eAnxes, who 
presides over, to whom is allotted. The orations contain no intimation more 
distinct than this of Lysias’s religious conceptions ; see note, XIII. 63. 

' 79. otrives, in that they; the indef. relat. with a slight causal force ; 
H. 822; Gr. Moods, 65, 4. — otx...r9 roxy, not intrusting themselves (lit. 
concerning themselves) to fortune ; éwirpéxw is usually followed by the accus. 
and dat., but ¢w. rut wepl rios, to trust to one concerning something, is a 
construction found in Plato and Menander. — nat y4p tor: see note, § 26, 
Miller, however, renders : nam profecto, which mone introd. the reason for 
wporhxes...iryetoOas, above.. 

: 80. of: for a similar emphatic use of the a see XII. 40; the cl. has 
a causal force, being explanatory of the preceding — dyaves...pdpns cal 
wodlag xal wdotrov: Pluto says (A/enex., 21) of Athens: ‘‘She never 
ceases honoring the dead every year, celebrating in public the rites which 
are proper to each and all; and in addition to this, holding gymnastic and 
equestrian festivals, and musical festivals of every sort.” (Jowett’s transl.) 
A parallel passage to the present section is found in the fragment remaining 
from the Olympic oration of Lysias, mentioning the establishment of thé 
Olympic Games by Hercules : ‘“‘ After he had put down the tyrants, and 
checked the insolence of the oppressors, he instituted in the fairest spot of 
Hellas a contest of bodies, and an ambitious display of wealth, and an ex- 
hibition of intellect.” XXXIIT. 2. — és...8vrag: H. 793; G. 278, 2, N.; 
vats abr...dbavdrove, with the same honors as the immortals ; i.e. the — 
For xal after 6 adrés, see H. 856, c. 

81. Oavdrov: H. 577, a; G. 173, 1.— yevrdoOas: dep. on xpetrroy; 
otrives: see note, § 79.—Spes 84, but yet; in adversative contrast with 
the preceding sent., introd. by par. — Cspawetovras, honoring. 
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